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A NEW REMEDY FOR THE DISTRESSES OF IRELAND. 


s (No. I, By a Guernsey Correspondent.) 


Tne moral and political state of Ireland has 
long been regarded as the disgrace of the British 
legislature and theopprobriumof civilized Europe. 
Were the evils which afflict that unfortunate 
country con*ned to particular districts, or were 
they of a superficial or temporary character, the 
mere efflux of time might restore her to a sound 
andhealthy \igour; but a retrospective view of 
her history destroys this expectation, exhibiting, 
asit does, one continued scene of commercial po. 
verty and intellectual debasement. It is useless, 
nay, it is criminal, to deny the fact: the social 
malady of Ireland is not a mere local inflamma- 
tion, it is not confined to the surface; on the 
contrary, it is a deep-seated disease, a pestilent 
virus, flowing through every vein and artery of 
the body politic. It is not our intention to ex- 
amine any of the various plans hitherto recom- 
mended by various classes of Reformers—suchi as 
the Repeal of the Union, a domestic parliament, 
emigration, or the abolition of tithes—for none 
of these seem to us commensurate with the evils 
they propose to relieve, while they are, in many 
respects, clogged with insuperable objections. 
Neither shall we dwell on the system of Poor- 
we think that a permanent 
taxation of this character is a direct acknow- 
tdgment of the unjust division of national 
vealth, We speak not here of casual charity, as 
athe case of defective crops from which famine 
wight ensue, nor of that aid which humanity 
‘enders to the aged or infirm; but we allude to 
‘nannual parochial assessment, specially enacted 
“ecause the Legislature is conscious and pre- 
‘ent that the masses must starve unless this 
Provision be made for their subsistence. 

At the very root of the inquiry we are about 
‘o institute, lies the difficulty of determining in 
vhat consists the right of exclusive ownership 
‘4 the soil, We have no intention to examine 
ei the various theories advanced as selutions 
~ 8 problem, for they all rest on bare hy- 
theses which it would be a waste of words to 

‘ss; and even that of Locke, in his “ Essay 


oc 
~ tt Government,” is rather an illustration 
*O EXIM VOL, VE. 


Laws, because 


on ( 





of a doctrine, than a proof of its native soundness, 
It is far from true, as he contends, that indivi- 
dual proprietorship has been acquired by labour, 
or that man has mixed the sweat of his brow 
with the ground appropriated to his use; for 
immense tracts of land were forcibly seized by 
the ancestors of those who now hold them, with- 
out ever turning up the sod with plough or 
spade; and the continuity of possession has been 
preserved by the iniquitous law of primogeniture, 
Now, we maintain, as a general principle, appli- 
cable to all countries, and valid at all times and 
under all circumstances, that the concentration 
of land in a few hands tends to demoralize and 
pauperize a nation, corrupting the moral feelings 
of the privileged classes, and brutalizing the 
operative sections of society. 
tem is destructive of the increase of national 
wealth is admitted even by Malthus, whose 
writings bear abundant evidence of his attach- 
ment to the aristocracy.” 

The position we shall endeavour to establish 
in this article, is, that the system of landed 
tenure which obtains in Ireland is the veritable 
cause of all the evils, moral, social, political, and 
commercial, which afflict that unfortunate coun- 
try ; and that the remedy is to be found in the 
introduction of the old Norman tenure, as it 
exists to this day in the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey. We admit that the change would be 
most sweeping ; but that is no argument against 
its usefulness—tfor we hope to shew that it is the 
interest of the landlords themselves to adopt 
this new system, which would secure to them a 
regular payment of their rents, and diffuse glad- 
ness and content throughout the whole popula- 
tion. But aware as we are of the extreme 
reluctance with which novelties are received, 
we shall preface our main subject with an appeal 
to the ancient principles of the constitution, as 
they bear on the questions of absenteeism, here- 
ditary title, and hereditary privileges, which, 


That such a sys- 


© See his “* Principles of Political Economy,” pages 
430, 431, 
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if left unanswered, would entangle tho future 
discussion, and open the Cour to quibbles and 
difficulties which we desire at once to obviate. 
It can be clearly shewn that the immense tracts 
of land anciently granted by the Crown to the 
Barons, were wholly in the nature of a trust, 
and that non-residence, as will be proved in the 
subjoined case of the Earl of Shrewsbury, in- 
volved their forfeiture. It also appears from 
Nevill’s case, claiming to be Earl of Westmore- 
land, that every Peer lost his dignity if he lost 
the per unlary means of supporting i: and the 
case of Isabel, Countess of Rutland, proves that 
the only reason why Peers and Peeresses were 
privileged from arrest for debt, was grounded 
presumption that they held sufficient 
These several 


on the 
freehold to meet all demands. 
cases, as reported by Lord Coke, and the argu- 
ments used in their discussion, with the judgments 
pronounced, we shall now lay before our readers. 

“By force otf rtain letters, bearing date 
2sth Martii, 1612, of the Lords of the Privy 
Coune:!, direeted to Sir Humphrey Winch, Sir 
James Lay, Sir Antony Saint-Leger, and James 
HTulleston ; they did certity to their Lordships 
the claims of Gilbert, Marl of Shrewsbury, to the 
cignities of the Kkarldom of Waterford and 
LDarony of Dungarvon in Ireland, in such man. 
ner as felloweth :— 

“King Henry the Sixth, by his letters patent, 
in the twentieth year of his reign, did grant to 
his thrice-beloved cousin John, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in consideration of lis approved and loyal 
services in the city and county of Waterford, 


pro ¢ qitoque eunder consanguimenm nosirum 
predicta terra nostra Dlibernia in partibus illis 
CONTA we weorum et re Hedliu me nostrorium insule 
fis ntius defen ‘at, ipsum in comitem Water- 
for ( slilo ¢ lo ac nome et honore 
eid hili t et ecreamus, habendum 
tu the said Karl and the heirs-male of his body, 
to oid the premises of the Wing and his heirs, 


y hye nage an | re ana by the Se! vice of his 


Majesty s Seneschal in the realm of Tre- 
parliament called Des Ah- 
Ireland, the LOth of 


May, the vsth of Henry Eighth, by reason of 


, ‘ ca 
bund) witerwards inthe 


nelees, hold na Dui s1rh i! 
the long absence ot Cau oryve, Karl of Shrewsbury, 
out of this realm; it wos enacted that the King, 
and assigns, shall have and enjoy in the 
riviit of his crown of England, all honours, ma- 
nora, castles, lordships, franchises, hundreds, 

bes ties, count-palatines, jurisdictions, annuities, 
iees Of knights, lance, tenements &e., and all 
and singular possessions, Lereditaments, and all 
other profits, as well spiritual as temporal what- 
svever, which the said George, Earl of Shrews- 
bury and Waterford, or any other person or 
persons had to his use, Xe. King Henry the 
Bighth, by his letters patent, the twenty-ninth 
year of his reign, reciting the said statute Des 
Absenutres, Nos pramissa considerantes, et nolen- 
les sfutium, 
Cuomilis dimiuuere, sed @mpitus augere, de certa 
ef mero motu, Xe., did grant to the 


honorem, et dignitatem predicti 


scientia 


said Lar! and his heirs the Abbey of Ruffurd, | of Bedford, is worthy the observation, which ** 





with the land thereto belonging, in the cou, 
of Nottingham, and the lordship of Rotherha 
in the county of York, the Abbeys of Cheste, 
field, Shirbrook, end Glossadel, in the county» 
Derby, with divers other lands and tenements ¢ 
great value, to be holden in capile; and 4, 
questions were— 

‘Ist, Whether, by the long absence of t) 
Earl of Shrewsbury out of Ireland, by reagy 
whereof the King and his subjects ‘ost the, 
defence and assistance there, the title of 4, 
honour be lost and forfeited ; the said Ear] being 
a Peer of both realms, and residing here 
England. 

«Qdly, Whether by the said act, Des 4 
sentees, anno 28, H. 38, the title of the dignity 
of the Earl of Waterford be taken from the say 
Earl, as well as the manors, Jands, tenement 
and other hereditaments in the said act spec. 
fied. 

“And afterwards, by other letters patent ¢ 
the Lords of the Council, dated 27th of Septem. 
ber, 1612, the two Chief Justices and Chie 
Baron were required to consider of the cas 
which was enclosed within their letters, and wer 
to certify their opinions of the same, 

“Which ease was argued by Counsel learned 
in the law, in behalf of the said Earl, before the 
said Chief Justices and Chief Baron ; upon whic 
they have taken great consideration and advise 
ment, and after they had read the preamble, ani 
all the said act of the 28 Hl. 8, it was unam 
mously resolved by them all as followeth:— 

‘As to the first point, it was resolved, tha 
forasmuch as it does not appear what defence 
was requisite, and that the consideration exece 
tory was not found by office to be broken as t 
that point, the said Earl of Shrewsbury 0 
withstanding does remain Earl of Water/ord. 

“As to the second it was resolved, that the 
said act of the 28 H. 8, Des Absentees, doth noi 
only take away the possessions which were givel 
to him at the time of his creation, but also the 
dignity itself; for although one may have 4 
dignity without any possession ad sustinendus 
nomen et onus, yet it is very inconvenient tha 
a dignity should be clothed with poverty ; ani 
in cases of writs, and such other legal proceeé 
ings, he is accounted in law a nobleman, and # 
ought to be called, in respect of his dignity; bus 
vet if he want possessions to maintain his estate 
he cannot press the King in justice to grant his 
a writ to call him to the parliament ; and 80+ 
was resolved in the case of the Lord Ogle, it the 
reizn of Edward the Sixth, as the Baron & 
Burleigh, Lord Treasurer of England, at tbe 
parliament anno 35 Eliz., did report ; and there: 
fore the act,of the 28 H.8, (as all other acts ough! 
to be,) shall be expounded to take away all 
convenience; and therefore by the general words 
of the act, viz., ‘of honours and hereditamests 
the dignity itself, with the lands given for 
maintenance of it, are given to the King, ™ 
the dignity is extinct in the Crown.’ And 
cause of the degradation of George Nevill, Dubt 
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done by force of an act of Parliament, 16 June, 17 
Kdw. 4. which act reciting the making the said 
George a Duke, doth express the cause of his 
jegradation in these words—‘ And forasmuch as 
tis openly known, that the said George hath not, 
or by inheritance may have, any livelitood to 
support the same name, estate, and dignity, ol 
any name of estate; and oftentimes it is to be 
seen, that where any lord is called to high 
estate, and hath not convenient livelihood to 
ecpport the same dignity, it induceth great 
) oftentimes 


poverty and indigence, and causeth 
creat extortion, imbracery, and maintenance to 
a had, to the great trouble of all such countries 
where such estate shall happen to be ; wherefore 
the King, by the advice of his Lords Spiritual 
ane Temporal, and by the Commons in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
ofthe same, ordaineth, establisheth, and enacteth, 
that from henceforth the same creation and 
making of the said Duke, and all the names of 
dignity given tothe said George, orto John Nevill, 
his father, be from henceforth void and of none 
efect, Mc. In which act, these things are to be 
observed :— 

“tst, That although the Duke had not any 
possessions to support his dignity, yet his dignity 
cannot be taken away from him without an act 
of Parliament, 

“Qdly, The inconveniences do appear where 
a great state and dignity is, and no livelihood to 
maintain it. 

“3dly, It is good reason to take away such 
dignity by act of Parliament ; and therefore the 
said act of the 28 H. 8, shall beexpounded, accord- 
ing to the general words of the writ, to take away 
such inconvenience ; and although the said Earl 
of Shrewsh iry be not only of great honour and 
Virtue, but also of great possessions in England 
yet it was not the intention of the act to conti- 
hue him Earl in Ireland, when his possessions in 
Ireland were taken away from him, but that the 
King at his pleasure might confer as well the 
“iznity as the possessions to any other, for the 
defence of the suid realm. And the said letters 
patent, de anno 29 H. 8, have no to 
restore the dignity which the act of Parliament 
‘as taken away ; but it was not the intention of 
King diminuere statum, honorem, et dignitatem 
peius Comitix, but augere his possessions for 
maintenance of his dignity, for so much appears 
by this word anugere ; fur he doth by the said let- 
ters patent, with exceeding great bounty, increase 
ra ge of the said Karl in iengland, which 
7 ng did think was an increase of large 
Pssessions in England, instead of all that which 


wa aL A 
‘taken away from him by the act of the 28 
= e 


words 


‘¢ And w) 


; ereas it was objected, that the gene- 
ral Words 


. honours and hereditaments are ex. 

iained ; aie : : 

a éd and qualified by the said words relative 
NP OUD, 5 x 

, lent, “whieh the said George or any to 
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ee and therefore it shall not be 
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| the ancient constitution condemns absenteeism, 
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caa be seized of the dignity, and there- | 





so 


RELAND. 





fore that the said act doth not extend to it; 
but that it is to be understood reddendo singula 
singulis, and these words, ‘which the said 
George, Earl, hath,’ are sufficient to pass the 
dignity ; and with this agrees the opinion of all 
the Judges in England in Nevill’s case, upon the 
like words in the statute of the 28 H. 8."* 

It appears from this case that the spirit of 


~~ mee 


as anevil both to the King and People. It is 
clear that there was a legal condition an- 
nexed to the grant of these imm: to 
the Baroas, invelving personal residence on the 
lands they held. They stood, as it were, between 
the Crown and the subject, acting on the one 
hand as local lieutenants for the sovereign to 
preserve his prerogative and coerce rebellion, 
and on the other hand as conservators of the 
rights of the people among each other. Their 
duties, therefore, were not confined simply to 
legislation, for they exercised an executive au- 
thority, and were obliged to see that the laws 
were enforced and obeyed in their respective 
neighbourhoods, ‘* For those who are Earls,” 
says Lord Coke, “have an office of great trust 
and confidence, and are created fortwo purposes— 
to advise the King in time of peace, and defend 
the King and country in time of war; and 
therefore antiquity hath given them two ensigns, 
to resemble those two duties; for first, their 
head is adorned with a cap of honour and a coro. 
net, and their body with a robe in resemblance 
of counsel ; secondly, they are girt with a sword 
in resemblance that they should be faithful and 
loyal to defend their prince and country.’’t 

The only excuse for a Baron being absent 
fromm his estates, was personal attendance on the 
King either in the senate or the field ; but with 
those two exceptions, if was a condition annexed, 
(as Lord Coke expressly declares) to the estate 
of the dignity that the possessor should reside 
on the baronial lands ; for otherwise he would not 
have been able to advise the King in time of 
peace ; for it was only by living constantly among 
his tenants, that he acquired a real knowledge 
of their wants and wishes, and had opportunities 
of collecting local information, which it was his 
duty to submit to the King when cited to attend 
at the reyal council. In conformity with these 
principles, the Earl of Shrewsbury forfeited his 
Irish estates, being a notorious absentee, ‘“ by 
reason whereof the King and his subjects wanted 
their defence and assistance there.’ We may 
detect vestiges of the old system in modern 
practice. Noblemen quitting England for the 
Continent attend his Majesty's levée, to take 
leave, and again present themselves at their 
return ; su that what was once compulsion has 
been softened down into courtesy. In Russia, 
to this day, the rule is stricter than with us, 
as no nobleman can quit that country for foreign 
travel without obtaining the formal permission, 
a practice quite consonant with the spirit of 


} 
“iso 


nse estates 


° Coke's Reports. Part 12, P. 106, et seq. Oct, 
Ed.. 1793, Dublin, 
+ Nevill’s case, Coke's Reporis, 7th Part, P. 123, 
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feudalism—* for no lord shall quit the realm 
without notice to the King, lest his services 
should be wanted.” 

Another wholesome provision in the ancient 
constitutional law deprived a peer of his rank 
and privileges when his fortune was dilapidated, 
as appears from the remarksin the case of George 
Nevill, Duke of Bedford, embodied in the report 
of the case of the Earl of Shrewsbury. It would 
be difficult to fix a pecuniary standard for the 
peers, which would be free from every captious 
objection, as in all questions of degree some line 
of demarcation must be drawn. Our ancestors, 
however, reduced the matter into arithmetical 
precision, as we learn from the remarks of Lord 
Coke in his report of Nevill's case, cited above. 
“ And it is to be known that, as in ancient times 
the senators of Rome were electeda censi of their 
revenues, so here in ancient times, in conferring 
of nobility, respect was had to their revenues, 
by which their dignity and nobility might be 
supported and maintained. And therefore a 
knight ought to have £20 land per annum; a 
baron thirteen knights’ fees and a qnarter; an 
Earl twenty knights’ fees, (for there was not 
any duke in England from the time of the Con- 
quest until Il Edw, 3rd, and the Duke of 
Cornwall was the first duke after the Conquest 
in England.) And that appears by the statute 
Magna Charta, c. 2. For always the fourth 
part of such revenue, which is requisite by the 
law to the dignity. shall be paid to the King as 
a relief ; for the relief of a knight’s fee is £5. 
which is the fourth part of £20, which is a 
knight’s revenue; and the relief of a baron is 
100 marks, which is the fourth part of his reve. 
100 marks, and includes thirteen 
knights’ fees and a quarter; and the relief of an 
Marl ia £100, which is the fourth part of £400, 


nue—Vviz., 


which is the revenue of an Earl. And it appears 
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by her Peers, as appears by the statute 2, a4 
of Henry the Sixth, which was but a declarat'g 


of the common law. 


cases; one, in respect to her dignity ; the Other 


And there are two reason, | 
why her person should not be arrested in syd f 


in respect that the law doth presume that o> 
hath sufficient lands and tenements in which & PE 


may be distrained. And both these pointsare we 
confirmed by our books, 11th of Henry th 





Fourth, 15 b, in a homine replegiando against th ‘ 


Lady Spencer. It appears that the Lady Spey, 
cer was a Peer of the realm, and that in debt» 
trespass, capias lieth not against an earl, bare, 


or baroness, et hujusmodi, for, because of they 


estate and dignity they are intended (presumed 
fo have sufficient; 3d of Henry the Sixth, 48, 
An action of debt was brought against ama 
and his wife Countess of D., against whom » 
evigent was prayed, Newton: you cannot hay 
an evigent against an Earl, and no more againg 
a Countess ; and Fulthorpe there said, that th 
reason thereof was not only because it cannot k 
intended (presumed) that an Earl can be with. 
eut lands, but another reason is, for the dignity 
of his name,”’* 

Abundant evidence has now been adduced ty 
prove that absenteeism is unconstitutional, and 
we have dwelt strongly on the fact, to silence 
the objections of that party who rejoice in th 
title of Conservatives, who chatter about final 
measures, and resist all change in the existing 
system. ‘We have shewn that the ancient las 
has been violated ; consequently, a return to the 
old principles, if not in form, at least in spirit 
cannot be condemned as an innovation. And her 
the legal argument stops: it remains to inquire 
how we may best remedy the evils of absenteeism, 


| doing justice both to the landlords and the res 


by the records of the Exchequer that the relief | 


of a duke shall amount to £200, and by con- 
ought to be ver 
annum ; and that is the reason in our books that 
every one of the nobility is presumed in law to 


sequence his revenne £sao0 


have sufficient freehold ad sustinendim nomen et 
onus, for supporting his rank and the burthen 
of it.” 

It was this legal assumption which exempted 
Of this 
we have a proof in the case of Isabel, Countess 


Peers of the realm from arrest for debt. 


of Rutland, who, being a widow, was arrested by 
certain Serjeants-at-mace, in consequence of 
which the Attorney-General lodged an informa- 
tion against them for false imprisonment. The 
arrest, be it observed, was not on mesne process, 
but on a capias ad satisfaciendum, judgment in 
debt having been given against her in the Com- 
mon Pleas. The arrest was set aside, and the 
Serjeants-at-mace punished, the Judges having 
decided :— 

“That the person of one who is in law a 
Countess by marriage or descent, is not to be 
arrested for debt or trespass ; for, although in 
respect of her sex, she cannot sit in Parliament, 
yet she is a Peer of the realm, and shall be tried 








_ of the community—for we do not advocate any 


scheme of spoliation. And this brings us to the 
Norman landed tenure, as it has obtained ia 
Guernsey and Jersey for ten centuries, and asi 
exists at the present day. 

The relation of landlord and tenant, as % 
exists in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
is unknown in the Channel Islands. Neither 
tenancies at will, nor for a term of years, are 
recognised by their laws, excepting on houses 
the towns. <A single example will suffice t 
explain their system, which is extremely simple 
for a contract of sale seldum exceeds half a shee 
of letter paper. Suppose that A possesses land 
valued at twelve hundred pounds, which be 
desires to sell, as we should say in England, @ 
to gire to rent, as the phrase runs in Guernsey— 
the following would be the process. A would 
either convey his estate to B, the purchases 
wholly in quarters, without receiving any cas 
or, as is the more usual mode, he would receiv 
one fourth of the price in money, and convert the 
remainder into quarters. One Guernsey quartet 
is equivalent to twenty pounds sterling, ! 
currency. In tke first ease, B would have # 
pay annually to A siaty quarters, the interes 
on £1200, the assumed cost of the estate, at five 


ee o — 


* Coke's Reports. Part 6, p. 52. 
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er cent; in the second case, he would have to 
aad annually forty-five quarters. The reason | 
why it is usual to pay one fourth part of the 
purchase money in cash is, that such payment 
may be some guarantee to A that B will faith- 
fully work the estate, and pay his rent regularly ; 
fox, should the rent fall in arrear, then A, by a 
process called saisié, may totally eject B from 
the property, and the three hundred pounds paid 
by B when the contract was passed would be 
lost to him for ever. In this manner, then, is | 
the seller or Jandlord secured in the receipt of 

the equivalent for which he has parted with 





the estate. 

As soon as the contract between the parties is 
executed, B becomes, to allintents and purposes, 
absolute proprietor of the soil ; and so | mg as he 
pays his quarters, he can never be evicted ; nay, 
more, he can fell timber, convert meadow into 
arable, and arable into meadow, and perform 
any and every act that a tenant in fee-simple 
can do in England. The estate, thus acquired, 
descends to the heirs of the blood of the purcha- 
ser, lawfully begotten, and, on failure of direct 
issue, to his nearest of kin. Sometimes these | 
annual quarters are made permanent, but most 
frequently they are redeemable by certain instal- 
ments, as the buyer and seller may have agreed. 
Their value may be fixed at a definite sum, as 
twenty shillings per quarter, or they may be 
fluctuating so as to depend on the current 
value of a quarter of wheat, which is the fairest 
mode of computation ; for, if corn is high, then 
the farmer can adord a high rent; and, if corn 
is low, he is relieved from paying more than his 
crop warrants. 

Having stated the nature of the system, we 
proceed to enumerate the practical results which 
have fuwed from it; and these we shall class 
under the separate heads of commercial and 
moral results. 

The territorial surface of Guernsey contains 
15,866 English acres, of which 10,240 are under 
cultivation, the remainder being occupied by 
houses, roads, &c., with a large portion consist- 
ing of rocks, cliffs, and places not susceptive of 
culture, In the town parish, called Saint Peter's 
Port, there are 1728 inhabited houses; in the 
country parishes, 1748. The estates are small, 
Hone exceeding seventy acres ; and the average 
amount of land attached to each house in the | 
country, (ineluding 252 nominally in the town 

| 








parish, but which are really in the country, ) 
may be computed at five English acres. This 
minute subdivision causes the whole island to be 
Cultivated asa garden ; not an inch of available 
“il is lost, and even the hedges are planted 
with furze for winter fuel. The crops are abun- 
dant, and far exceed those of England. The 
‘yerave produce of wheat per acre is thirty- 
ha Winchester bushels; and as much as fifty- | 
— sixty have been raised. Five hundred 
ishels of potatoes per acre are the ordinary 
oe and the hay crops average three tons 
i a half, English weight. ‘Twenty-two tons 

Parsnips per acre are considered a fair crop : 


| this: 
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2,500 milch cows are kept, yielding an annual 
revenue, in milk and butter, of £32,520; 550 
cows are annually exported to England, and 
the same number of cattle slaughtered for home 
consumption. Vegetables, fruit, poultry, egss, 
and cider, are most abundant, and of excellent 
quality. Now, the question, the commercial 
question, arising out of these facts, is simply 
Where, in Great Britain or Ireland, can 
be found 10,000 acres equally productive ? Let 
it not be said that the islands have richer land, 
amore favourable climate, or better implements 
of husbandry: this is not the fact: they have, 
moreover, many disadvantages, as tremendous 


gales of wind in winter, and scorching droughts 
| in summer ; but they have one paramount supe- 


riority, and that is their system of landed tenure 
—the true source of their agricultural wealth. 

The rent of land in Guernsey, expressed in 
English terms, is never less than five pounds 
per English acre; and it is a very rare case 
indeed, if it ever falls in arrear. ‘The landlord 
is seldom disappointed in the regular receipt of 
his income. Compare this state of things with 
that which obtains in Ireland. Let the land- 
lords themselves, viewing this subject as a mere 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence, declare 
whether their interest would be best promoted 
by retaining the present system, or by adopting 
that which we recommend. Which affords the 
safest investment of capital? Which most se- 
curely guarantees the payment of rent? Which 
tends to raise the largest quantity of produce 
from the soil ? 

We shall now proceed to the moral influence 
produced on the people by this system of tenure. 
One of its first consequences is to raise the stand- 
ard of virtue—to inspire the whole population 
with a manly and independent spirit—and to 
destroy that cringing adulation and fawning ser- 
vility, which leases for years have necessarily 
engendered among the tenantry of England. 
All men, no matter to what political party they 
may belong, have admitted that the institution 
of property is the basis of civilization. This 
principle being acknowledged sound by universal 
consent, it follows that whatever counteracts its 
expansion must be vicious, and that whatever 
promotes its extension must be nationally bene- 
ficial. The bare possession of property on a 
doubtful tenure is scarcely a good: it is essen- 
tial that the possession should be secure ; and if 
security for aterm of years be desirable, much 
more so must it be for permanent enjoyment. 
Now, the plan of leases fur seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, together with tenancies from 


| year to year or at will, is bad in principle, as 


they merely convey a temporary interest deter- 
minable at a date specified ; the working farmer 
thus becomes a bird of passage, without any fixed 
home. He may be prudent, industrious, and 


sober—a good father, a good husband, a good 
master, a good neighbour, and a good citizen ; 
but these virtues avail him nothing ; he lives in 
a state of agricultural servitude, and, at the ex- 
piration of his lease, the caprice or spite of his 
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landlord may expel him from his farm. Far 
diferent is the condition of the Gsuernseyman. 
Once possessed of land, he can never lose it ex- 
cept by his own fault; he has only to pay the 
stipulated quarters of rent, and he continues ab- 
solute lord of the property: he feeis proud of 
his position, and the spirit of independence is 
within him; he is not classed among the loco- 
motive machines of humanity, who, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, are shifted from county to 
county, seeking a precarious subsistence from an 
insolent and grasping squirearchy. No; he has 
a solid stake in the country, though it may be 
small; he can say with honest pride, “ This 
house is mine; that field is mine; and when I 
die, the law will give them to my children.” 
This system of tenure prompts to industry, 
encourages economy, and represses intemperance. 
A man having paid down in cash one-fourth of 
the value of the land he holds, is stimulated by 
the most powerful impulse to redeem the annual 
quarters, and disengage his estate from the pay- 
ment of rent. In the eyes of a person so cir- 
cumstanced, labour loses its repulsive character, 
for he feels that he is working for himself. He 
has an object constantly before his mind which 
he steadily pursues. The propensity to drun- 
kenness, so fatal to the working classes of Great 
Britain, is counteracted with the Guernseyman 
by the desire and the opportunity of acquiring a 
disencumbered landed property. But the Irish 
labourer has no such incentive to moral restraint. 
Far from contemplating even the most remote 
possibility of becoming the absolute owner of an 
acre of land, he considers himself eminently for- 
tunate if he can secure regular wages as a la. 
bourer. Tle passes through existence only one 
remove higher than the oxen which he drives at 
the plough. His feelings are deadened, his mind 


is brutalized, his energies are depressed. His | 


life resembles that of a horse in a mill, confined 
within a cirele, out of which he can never escape. 

As an auxiliary to the usefulness ef savings’- 
banks, the Guernsey tenure deserves every con- 
sideration. The facility of obtaining a proprie- 
tary right to land, without paving down the pur. 
chase-money, is a strong incentive to early habits 
of economy and prudence. A farm, of course, 
requires to be stocked ; and, with the prospect of 
future independence before him, a young man 
will deposit his earnings in the savings’-banks, 
till he has accumulated sufficient capital to pur. 
chase seeds, cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
It is this hope, or rather, under Providence, we 
may say it is this certainty, that makes a Guern- 
seyman the eminently careful, cautious, and far- 
seeing person that he is; while,on the other hand, 
it is fair to conclude that the absence of all pro- 
spective amelioration in his condition, renders an 
Irishman reckless, inconsiderate, and imprudent. 
We may with truth affirm that habits of prudence, 
economy, moral restraint, and the wisdom of ap- 
preciating in what consists a competency, and the 
disposition to live within one’s income, are virtues 
indigenous to the soil of Guernsey, and reoted in 


the misery. 


' known; there is not on record an instance 


; 
machine-Dreaking, rick-burning, or hamstring. 
ing of cattle ; all are interested in the presepy, 
tion of order, for all have a property. But iy 
Ireland there are no bonds of sympathy betweg 
the landlord and the labourer ; in most cage, 
they never see each other ; the absent proprietg 
regards the tenant as aserf, and the tenant eon, 
siders the landlord as a tyrannical usurper: thy 
the standard of morals is reduced to zero. Hoy 
is it, indeed, possible that a nation can be prog 
perous, when the expansion and influence of the 
social virtues are forcibly repressed, and the ele. 
ments of discord systematically roused into cease. 
less action? 

In support of the plan here recommended, 
we shall cite some remarks on the subject whic 
have been communicated to us by Daniel de Lisl 
Brock, Esq., President of the States of Guernsey, 
whose accurate knowledge of all the details of 
the system, whose vigorous intellect and com. 
preliensive mind, invest his opinion with the 
sacred character of an authority. ‘* In Enyland,” 
says this great and good man, “ they break up 
all the small farms, depopulate the country, and 
then cry up the surplus produce, as if that pro- 
duce, consumed by a vigorous, happy race of yeo- 
men, did not tend to the welfare of a kingdomas 
much as when carried to large towns to feed a 
miserable feeble population, living by the preca- 
rious returns of manufactures, instead of the cer. 
tain rewards of agriculture. Besides, the main 
fact on which the sticklers for large farms rest 
their argument ts absolutely disputed ; the sur. 
plus produce from large farms is not greater than 
it would be from moderately-sized farms. There 


' are larger estates in England than the whule of 
| this island ; but where will be one found that pre- 
duces the same quantity of provisions as is sent 


by the small farmers of this island to market! 
Look at the hovels of the English and [rish; 
compare them with our cottages ; and the effect 
of giving to the occupier an interest in the soil 
and dwelling will at once be seen. In this island, 
that interest is permanent: in England and 
Ireland, it is limited and precarious. ‘The writers 


_ of the present day, on political economy, mention 


the subdivision of landed property in Ireland as 
the principal cause of the poverty and barbarism 
of the Irish: it is not the smadiness, but the um 
certainty of the tenure, which is the cause of all 
The land is indeed subdivided, 9 
as to barely suffice, even in potatues, to sustail 
the occupier’s family ; and thus the poor are made 
to outbid one another in the price at which they 
may obtain possession; and the term is so short, 
and the price so high, that the object of the oe 
cupier is not to improve the spot, but to procure 
a miserable existence for the year, by drawing 
from the land as much, and laying out upon itss 
little as possible, without any regard to the im- 
provement of the premises. The wretched state 


_ of the dwellings, and the distress of the inhabit- 


ants, are not, therefore, to be wondered at: 
they remain the same from year to year, and from 


the native character, Agrarian outrage is un- | generation to generation, Some parts of the 
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puntry under the management of proprietors, 
; 4 of farmers with long leases, are well culti- 
vated, and wear the appearance of comfort : from 
these are produced the large quantities of grain, 
cattle, butter, and other provisions, which are 
exported, and mostly consumed in Great 
Britain. The great body of the people are little 
penefited by these exports; and a year seldom 
asses without a famine, or a scarcity approach- 
ng to it, being experienced in one part of Ire- 


ae 


land or the other, notwithstanding the export of 
so much produce, which the starving people have 

means of purchasing. The causes of this 
misery and destitution are to be found in the 
> want of employment for the peasantry, and, above 
~ 4). in the absence of all interest in the soil ; 
3 causes aggravated by the general use of ardent 
spirits of the most pernicious description that 
can be conceived. The obvious remedy is, to give 
tothe peasantry a permanent interest in the soil 
—2 permanent interest in the improvement, not 
only in the land, but of the dwelling and general 
- »remises—to render him sensible of the sweets 
: of home, and to create in him a desire to retain 
their enjoyment during life, to impart the bless- 
ings and happiness of such a home to all who 
are dear to him, and leave them unimpaired to 
his descendants. A permanent interest in such 
a home, and the improvement of the land, would 
prove the best means of withdrawing him from 
the beastly habits of intoxication, and of elevat- 
ing his ideas to the pure delight of contributing 
to the happiness of those about him.” 

These remarks in favour of small farms appear 
tous unanswerable ; but, as we wish to push the 
argument to the extreme of its legitimate con- 
sequences, and fortifv it by every fact that we 
may be able to collect, we will exhibit it under 
another aspect, 


and 


annually 
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IRELAND. 
Statute square miles, , . 30,370 
“Matute acres, . . . » 19,436,800 
Population, , , ‘ 6,801,827 


GUERNSEY. 


Statute square miles, . . ° 24 

Statute acres, ° ° . - 15,360 

Population, ‘ e ° . 24,349 
Now, it follows from these two tables, if they 


are statistically correct, as we believe them to be, 
that, while every square mile in Guernsey (we 
rerect fractions) supports one thousand persons, 
‘very square mile in Ireland only supports two 
hundred and twenty-three persons; so that the 
power of sustaining human life in Guernsey, 
hen compared with the same power in Ireland, 
s nearly in the ratio of five to one. But this is 
not the only difference, Every Guernseyman 
hae 4 comfortable home to live in, a clean bed to 
ee to eat and drink every day in 
yA a = ag of warm and decent 
re Ratar y e Irishman is lucky if he can 
+. tad : - - a mud eabin, find a soft plank 
elt bs ; S im) and get a dry potato, without 

ward off starvation, In the session of 
it was stated by Mr Poulett Scrope, and 
ed by Mr O'Connell, that upwards of two 
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DISTRESSES OF IRELAND. 143 
millions of the people of Ireland, nearly one-third 
of the whole population, were without occupation 
—pauperized to the lowest verge of degradation 
—all but houseless, shirtless, and shoeless—and 
living on an inferior sort of potato, called “a 
lumper.”” Now, in Guernsey there is no want, 
no beggary ; a wandering mendicant is not to 
be seen in town or country. Let us, however, 
not be misunderstood: we have no desire to draw 
an exaggerated picture; truth, and truth alone, 
guides our pen. As in other communities, so 
likewise in Guernsey we find physical disease, 
moral delinquencies, and casual illness. Two 
hospitals meet these evils—one in the town pa- 
rish, the other in the centre of the island; in 
these the old and infirm, the deaf, the blind, and 
the insane, find a refuge, and such a refuge as 
exists nowhere else on earth. It is not a poor- 
house: itis ahome. There also the sick, whether 
from fever, fractured limbs, or any other acci- 
dent, receive surgical assistance ; and here also 
profligates and drunkards are confined, with a 
view to their moral reformation. But these are 
not receptacles of pauperisin, in the English 
sense of the phrase ; for, we repeat it, pauperism 
does not exist in the island. Compure this state 
of things with that which exists in Ireland, and 
let the burning blush of shame scorch the chee! 
of the Imperial Legislators of Dritain, when they 
contrast the asylums of Guernsey with the poor- 
houses of England. 

The island of Jersey, in which the same sys- 
tem of landed tenure obtains as in Guernsey, sup- 
plies additional arguments in favour of the plan 
here recommended for the relief of Ireland. Jer- 
sey is more extensive than (ruernsey, but st 
small spot. According to Colonel Le Couteur 
“the must accurate surveys give it a superiicia 
extent of forty thousand Englishacres. Deduct- 
ing about one-third for rocks, waste land, town, 
houses, and roads, there remain about twenty-six 
thousand six hundred acres fit for cultivation, 
more than double the arable land of Guern 
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We learn from the same eminent authority, that 
the land near to St Helier’s, the capital, 


4 


‘is worth nearly two hundred pounds t 
in the country parishes it varics from scven/y- 
five to one hundred and fifty pounds the acre, 
such land letting at from four pounds fea shil- 
lings to six pounds fifteen shillings the acre.” 
According to Mr Charles Le Quesne, whose ad- 
mirable account of the commerce of Jersey has 
placed him in the first rank of political econo- 
mists, ‘‘ the population in 1831, when the lust 
census was taken, amounted to thirty-six thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-two, giving to each 
square mile nine hundred and fourteen persons.” 
‘lhe principal exports to England are stated by 
Mr Le Quesne in each year, from 1529 to 1535, 
both inclusive: and at the last of these dates 
they were as follow :— 


Cows and Heifers, . . 
Potatoes, . 3763 tons, 

Wheat, . ° ‘ - 2990 quarters, 
Apples, ‘ ‘ » 131,770 bushels. 
Cider, . . P 192.443 gallons, 
Pears, , ° 2938 bushels, 


ne acre 5 


1135 heads, 
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Grapes, . , - 4638 lbs. 
Bricks, . ; . 180,206 tale. 
As a maritime place, this small island has an 
extent of shipping which is perfectly astonishing. 
We again cite from Mr Le Quesne :-— 


No. of 
Establishments ,- on 

or Fishing Vessels. Tons. 

Stations. 

On the coast of Gaspe and 

Bay Chaleur (L. Canada), 1] 31 3699 
Labrador, . . 6 ] 1 1343 
Newfoundland, . » 2 ya 1901 
Arichat, ae 6 654 
22 74 7997 


The following statement will surprise those 
who have been accustomed to view the islands as 
mere rocks. It is a comparison between the 
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shipping of Jersey and some of the principal | 


ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is 
right, however, to observe, that it refers to the 
year 1832—Mr Le Quesne not having an account 
of each to a later date. 


Vessels, Tons, Men. 
London, 5 2605 HHO ATA $2,786 
Liverpool, ° B53 166,028 9329 
Hall, ° 057 GEGH2 4348 
Bristol, » 296 46 567 2160 
Aberdeen, . $00 41,671 S026 
Glasgow, . 24) 11,533 $208 
(Gsreenock, . 367 SPELT | 2553 
Belfast, » 25h 25,151 1526 
Dublin, 5 Si) 22,972 2172 
Cork, is , 270 18.019 1465 
Jersey, , 216 20,250 1895 


Compared to the English ports, Jersey would 
rank the fourteenth, and precede Poole; to the 
Scotch, the seventh ; and to the Irish, the third— 
for the tonnage of Jersey is greater than that of 
Cork. The shipping of Jersey, viewed in rela- 
tion to the population of the island, will give a 
proportion of half a ton to each inhabitant. 
‘There, then, is a mass of evidence in favour 
of the small.farm system, which ought to carry 
conviction to every mind not absolutely barred 
against the reception of truth, 
prefer authorities to facts, we recommend the 





To those who | 


fullowing opinions :—* A small proprietor,” says | 


Adam Smith—“ who knows every part of his 
little territory, views it with all the affection 
which property, especially small property, natu- 


rally inspires, and who, upon that account, takes | 


pleasure not only in cultivating but adorning it— 
is generally, of all improvers, the most industri- 
ous, the most diligent, and the most successful.” 
« Ce petit champ me suffit,” said the virtuous 


Chancellor De L’Hopital ; © je trouve plus beau | 


de le cultiver moi-meme que d’etendre au loin 
ses limites aux ceépens de mes voisins, Une 
grande terre annonce les richesses, l'abondance 
excessive d'un maitre puissant ; un petit domaine 
cultive avee soin, manifeste le caractere et ]'in- 
telligence dun homme. 
que nos champs ne sont pas assez feéconds ; nous 
en accusons le sol, le ceil, et les dieux: c'est 
uniquement notre faute. Un enfant ne sourit 
pas a son pere qu'il n'a jamais vu, ni la terre a 
son inaitre qu'elle ne connait pas; elle se plait 
ase voir cultiver par ses mains.” 

* When I was,’ says Mr Le Quesne, “ travel- 


Nous nous plaignons | 
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ling on the borders of the Loire, in answer t),. 

inquiries relative to the smiling productive > 
of the land in Anjou and Touraine, the yo 

answer which I received was, that land was, 
vided into small parcels ; and with respee , 
the condition of the peeple, it was, “ Tei np. 
ne sommes ni tres riches ni tres pauvres, ny 


nous sommes contens et nous vivons bien,” 70 
houses of the country people there are thig,f 


* 
studded; they are remarkable for their neatne, 


$ 







and indicative of the ease and comfort of th. 
possessors ; they are far superior to those wh 
meet the eye in Normandy and Brittany, whe, 
land is not so much subdivided: in the form 
besides being in greater number, they are by 
of white sand-stone, and no miserable mud ¢&» 
tage, with a heap of filth and dung lying bef 
it, presents itself, as in Normandy and Br. 
tany.” 

‘* Bulwer,” continues Mr Le Quesne, “ by 
also noticed the different effects produced » 
France by large and small estates; and the fy. 
lowing extract fully confirms my preceding & 
servations: ‘In the nerthern departments ¢ 
France, where Jand is less divided than in ger. 
eral, and cultivated with larger capitals, theres 
by far the greatest number of indigent ; and» 
the towns of this division pauperism has eve 
arisen to an alarming extent. There, says \ 
Villeneuve, the poor consist of workmen, igner. 
ant, unprovided, brutified by debauchery, 
enervated by manufacturing labours, and haba 
ually unable to support their families,’ ” 

A traveller in Spain gives a description of; 
part of that fine kingdom, that might have bee 
applied to Ireland. © Beside Edija and Carmom 
we met but few villages between Cordova and& 
ville, and no solitary farms or houses, other that 
the public ventas. Though thesoil was every wher 
tertile, yet it was in general imperfectly cult. 
vated, and often abandoned to the caprice' 
nature. Nothing can be more painful than & 
behold this country, which rose to:such a degre 
of prosperity under the Romans and Arabs, nee 
The principal soure 
of this depopulation may be found in the lande: 
monopolies ; nearly the whole country bei 
owned by large proprietors, to whose anceston 


so fallen, so impoverished. 


it was granted at the time of the conquest. The: 


who preach the preservation of families a 
estates, and deprecate the unlimited subdivisie 
of property, should make a journey to Andale 
Sli. ” 
The immediate effect of introducing the # 
Norman system of tenure into Ireland, would be 
the creation of a numerous resident proprietary, 
who would supply the present deficiency of 4 
middle class. With the successful prosecute 
of agriculture that would necessarily accompa! 
it, villages and towns would spring up in every 
district, filled with mechanics and tradesme 
Neat and comfortable dwellings would be su 
stituted in place of the present mud hovels 2 
the pest of Ireland, the middlemen, would 
swept away. Outrages on property would ceas#: 
because the possessors would be so numero® 
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and so linked together by a common interest, 
that they would stand in the relation of a mutual 
insurance company. Thus would be saved a 
jarge portion of the expense now incurred for the 
constabulary force, and the standing army at 
yresent quartered in the sister kingdom. 

It is also clear, from the results obtained in 
Guernsey and Jersey, that the agricultural produce 
of Ireland would be prodigiously augmented, 
which would enable her to supply the English de- 
mand for corn; and as the Irish rosein wealth, they 
would become large purchasers of British man- 
ufactures. It has been shewn that every acre of 
land in Guernsey and Jersey subsists in comfort 
fivefold the number of persons that an Trish acre 
does. If, then, the actual population of Treland 
in round nuinbers be seven millions, why should 
it not increase to thirty-five millions? The 
amount may excite a sneer ; but it is a fair infer. 
ence from the premises, But were it the case, 
what a stimulus would it not give to the trade of 
England! Again: by this plan all the Trish 
would find permanent work at home on their own 
fields; and thus would a stop be put to that an- 
nual emigration into England, against which the 
English farm-servant, in the time of mowing and 
reaping, cannot compete. 

Surely a plan which secures the landlord his 
rent—which raises the moral standard of a whole 
people—which encourages industry, temperance, 
and prudence—which represses crime—which 
of the police and the sol- 
diery—and which, while putting an end to the 
injurious competition of English and Trish labour, 
so employs that labour as to make it the engine 
of mutual supply and demand—surely a system, 





economizes the cost 


holding out such advantages, reconciling all ine 
terests, and recommended by the practice and 
evperience of ten centuries, at least deserves the 
calm and patient investigation of the legisla- 
ture, Let politicians bear in mind, that every 
experiment hitherto attempted to remedy the 
state of Ireland has ended in the most miserable 
failure. much money not been ex. 
pended in schemes of emigration, and the colo- 
nization of different parts of New South Wales ! 


llow has 


In spite of all this outlay, Ireland still suffers. | 


Is not then the time arrived when we should 
strike into a new path, and apply a radical cure 
to the eyi] ? 

We can ouly anticipate one objection to this 
plan—and that objection may come from the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy ; but we cannot expect Oppo- 
ition from any other quarter ; and we hope that 
even the enemies whom our imagination has 
raised up, may, on cool reflection, adopt the new 
fystem. It is clear that, were land let on per- 
"aa mnee, in the manner already explained, 

ccupier, having paid his rent, would have 
hothing to hope or fear from his landlord ; con- 
“quently, he could and would vote at the elec- 
mane of members of Parliament according to his 
rg ; he would no longer be dependent on 
na ate ne frowns ofa canvassing attorney ; 
Niche he : : ree citizen. Now, the aristocracy 
Ciuctant to part with this species of 
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influence, and that is what we apprehend: it is, 
indeed, the only difficulty that we fear. On the 
other hand, they should set off against this sur- 
render of power, which is as illegal as it is unjust, 
the innumerable other advantages which they 
would acquire in exchange. Besides, all the 
territorial aristocracy would be placed on the 
same footing, whether Whig or Tory,so that their 
relative strength would not be diminished. This 
plan would preclude the necessity of the Ballot, at 
least in agricultural districts; since no permanent 
occupier of a farm, which the law would transmit 
to his descendants, would require the shield of 
secrecy in exercising the elective franchise. 
Another immense advantage would be gained: 


/ no turbulent demagogue would be able to kindle 


sedition among a population who would be well 
fed, well housed, and well clothed ; and thus the 
property of the very richest would be protected 
against the lawless passions of a mob, 

“Tam aware,” says Mr Brock to us, “of the 
prejudices of the great landed proprietors against 
such a scheme of partition ; they are unwilling 
to part with the land in perpetu.ty, snd they will 
raise objections to the establisl ment of independ- 
ent families around them as rurseries of a poor 
and more numerous population, Their fears and 
objections are not well founded: the system of 
selling for perpetual rents, secured on land daily 
improving in value, ought to remove their ob- 


jections ; and, at all events, nothing can possibly 


be worse for them than the actual state of society 
in Ireland. The great body of the peasantry, 
finding no employment from the rich, no land to 
till, except at prices which the utmost labour 
cannot enable them to pay, are driven to desper- 
ation, when, having attempted to cultivate a field 
of potatoes, they are called upon for tithes on 
those potatoes which are already insufficient for 
the sustenance of their families and the payment 
of rent. The law, the military, the police, are, 
however, called upon to force them to pay both 
rent and tithes, or, in default, to eject them from 
land and home. Seeing all the authorities and 
institutions of the country leagued against them, 
is it surprising that the peasantry should look 
upon those authorities and institutions with dis- 
trust? The situation of the landowners is not 
to be envied. Itis true that, by coercive mea- 
sures, they succeed in keeping down the spirit of 
discontent ; but they do so at the expense of their 
own happiness and comfort. If there be, as we 
must suppose there is, a pleasure in the exhibi- 
tion of pride and power, in the unlimited exer- 
cise of tyranny and oppression, the landlords of 
Ireland must experience that pleasure in the 
highest degree. The unexampled scenes of misery 
which they behold at every step, attest their ar- 
bitrary sway, and the extent of the mischief 
which that sway has occasioned, Nothing can 
be wanting to their triumph; but amidst that 
triumph, they cannot taste the sweets and com- 
forts of a peaceful home—they cannot meet the 
smiles of a grateful tenantry—they are obliged 
to dy their country.” 

The law of inheritance which obtains in Guern- 
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sey, steers a middle course between the systems of 
England and France. Inthe former country, the 
law of primogeniture bestows all the patrimonial 
estates on the eldest son; in the latter, all the 
children, without regard to sex, are placed ex- 
actly on the same footing. In Guernsey the 
eldest son takes the principal house, and from 
sixteen to twenty perches of land, on which the 
outbuildings may be supposed to stand ; this the 
law gives him exclusively, and he also has the 
right to keep all the land attached to the house 
in a ring fence, and not separated from it by a 
public read; but whatever he takes over and 
ubove the sixteen to twenty perches, he must 
account for it to his brothers and sisters, by pay- 
ing them the value of this excess in money. By 
this plan the estates in Guernsey are never so 
subdivided as to produce inconvenience, nor are 
they ever so consvlidated as to produce injustice. 

We shall conclude with the following remarks 
of the Bailiff of Guernsey, which we earnestly 
recommend to the mature consideration of all 
statesmen, whether Whig or Tory :— 

** All partial remedies that seek to bolster up 
the actual state of society and the precarious 
tenures of land, can be of no use: things have 
arrived to that degree of individual misery and 
general danger, that nothing but a mighty change 
can effect any permanent good. The removal of 
the law of primogeniture, some centuries past, 
might have prevented the accumulation of that 
great mass of distress now witnessed, and an 
equal law of succession would now produce great 
benefits to the country: but immediate relief is 
wanted; and to obtain that relief to the extent 
required, there appear but two measures ade- 
quate—the ceseion of land to poor families on 
the payment of perpetual rents, and emigration 
on a large seale. Both remedies combined must 
produce a great improvement. <A poor-law is 
another remedy about to be tried, which alone 
can never restore Ireland to a happy state. The 
poor are too numerous to render it possible to 
give them sufficient relief, without the greatest 
sacrifice on the part of the landowners. Com- 
pare the sacrifices that must be made by them 
in the execution of the poor-law, with the sale 
of their superfluous lands on perpetual rents, and 
decide which plan of relief would be most ad- 
vantageous to those owners. No doubt can surely 
exist on the matter. The poor-law, to be effec. 
tive, will require pecuniary sacrifices to an enor- 
mous amount ; the cession of land would require 
none—-would be attended with no diminution of 
income. ‘There is another consideration, which 
is the national expense requisite for the erection 
of poor-houses all over the country, independ- 
ently of the moral degradation which is the na- 
tural result of crowding so many poor together. 
In every point of view, and especially the moral 
consideration, how desirable must that plan be 
which would give an interest in the soil to the 
great bulk of the population—which would re- 
move discontent, and promote industry and con- 
tent over the whole face of the country! How 
superior would such a state of things be to the 





system of wretchedness, idleness, and Cestitutigg 
which prevails! How superior, as a means ¢ 
comfort and happiness, to the rich proprietor y 
well as to the poor labourer! How superior jg 
point of general interest, and in point of eve 
the interest of the proprietors themselves! Com. 
pared with the poor-law attempted to be intro. 
duced, the superiority of the present plan is mog 
striking. The poor-law may give some relief 
but no remedy to the poor—no prevention o 
poverty. The evil, the canker will remain, ang 
the discontent also. So far from creating com. 
fort to the proprietors, the poor-law will be the 
cause of their being assailed more than ever by 
the poor who surround them, and who will think 
themselves authorized by the law so to assail 
them. ‘'he poor-law, asa palliation of the evil, 
will cost to the proprietors immense sums o 
money, while the radical cure would in fact sub. 
tract nothing from their incomes. The pallis 
tion would greatly diminish that income, both by 
the sums levied for the maintenance of the poor, 
and by the sums levied for county rates, or na. 
tional taxes for the erecting of houses for their 
habitation and occupation. The radical cure re. 
quires indeed the nominal sacrifice of part of the 
land, but no sacrifice of the property—no dimi- 
nution of the income.” 


Guernsey, January 1839. J. D. 





We leave the above paper, by an intelligent 
correspondent, to speak for itself. His doctrines 
will not be acceptable to one order of political 
economists, any more than to the aristocracy— 
economical bigots we may well call them, who 
have but one sweeping principle to apply to every 
varying set of circumstances. Nor do we regard 
his new remedy as a panacea, but as one of a class 
of remedies which might be brought into oper 
tion for the salvation of Ireland, and the security 
of Great Britain. Those of our readers whe 
have not an opportunity of consulting Henry 
Bulwer’s work on France, referred to above, will 
find the substance of it in whatever relates 
land tenures, small farms, and the laws of it 
heritance, in this Magazine, for April 1536. We 
would also refer them to Mr Blacker’s pamphlets, 
and to part of Colonel Napier’s book “On Cole 
nization and Small Farms ;” although we conceive 
our contributor’s scheme of perpetual possession 
an immense improvement on smail farms held at 
will, or by the ordinary mode of leases varying in 
duration. We shall give a short extract from 
Colonel Napier, as we apprehend his work is less 
known than it ought tobe. He is arguing against 
the author of “ England and America,” wh® 
though strenuous advocate for large, very large 
farms, and for capital, labour, and land in cf 
responding proportions, meanwhile confesses that 
the English farm-labourer is a miserable wretch 
Of this, says Colonel Napier, 

No man doubts: he is not so miserable as an Irish labouret 
—but he is miserable—yes—very—* because,” says of 
author, * because he obtains but a very sual] share of the 
produce of his labour: but this is a question not of di 
bution, but of production.” But if the distribution 
such as to make the production greater, and to give it 
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the rent) into the poor man’s own hands: if it 


(except he owner of what his labour produces ; if 


makes him t 
gach be the ¢ , 
rer? small share 
yocertain Wages, 


cept the 
ar man, I ask my adversary, and all the world 


besides, if this is not essentially ** a question of distribu- 
son” with a witness? The questions are inseparable ; 
whoever possesses the production, (by virtue of the distri- 
n of the land, in the hands of a few or of many) 
his neighbour the very smallest share of such 

that he can, and this is one of the exceptions 
ellent rule of “doing as you would be done 


the poor man should receive all the pro- 


puto 
will give 
production 
to that exc 


by :” which exception Mr Cobbett’s “ Bull-frog farmers”? | 
' manage a farm, 


take especial care to adhere to most strictly! Thus we 
wee. that when the few have large farms the many come 
of badly, and when the many have small farms the few 


come off badly. 

Colonel Napier goes analytically into the econo- 
av ofa farm, supposed the Duke of Devonshire's 
roperty, of 1000 acres, rented at £1000, and yield- 
ing Mr Middleman, the bull-frog farmer, £1000 

r annum, to be spent in his bottle of claret, his 
wife's silk gowns, and his daughter's pianoforte. 
His management is contrasted with that of the 
labourers on that farm, converted into small 
farmers, with long leases, each holding twenty 
acres, and each obtaining £20 a-year as his share 
of Middleman’s £1000 a-year of profit. ‘The first 
advantage specified by the Colonel is the labourer 
become farmer, having constant work—though 
constant work, without adequate remuneration, 
goes fur nothing. He brings forward better ar- 
guments. 


Such is the hired labourer’s destiny, that he may lose 
work by the invention of machinery, or from the pique 
of his employer, who may take offence at some hasty ex- 
pression. The constant fear of this makes the hired la- 
bourer a slave and, it may be, a rogue, and starves him 
tesides, But now we have divided the 1000 acres, the 
poor man is no longer a hireling, but a small farmer; 
and it is quite clear, that the £1000 which gave farmer 
Middleman the gout—fatted Mrs Middleman—made the 
arm ring with © ¢tanti palpiti’—aud supplied young 
cap-o"-one-side with cigars, would be divided among fifty 
nard-working sturdy spadesmen, whose support and com. 
forts would never cease, Thus, in addition to the wages 
‘ey formerly received as day-labourers, each v ould have 
£2) a-veay (that is to say, his share of the £1000) for 
a de his own portion of the great farm. These 
aid men (and their families) would not drink claret— 
‘ey would not sing ‘ tanti palpiti—they would no? 
nave hysterics—they would not have cigars (they might 
‘moke a pipe)—but they would have plenty of food and 
wer, (if the malt-tax be repealed ;) they would have a 
rradual increase of comforts ; they would have constant 
“cupation for themselves and their children ; they would, 
se and all, scorn the thoughts of parish assistance, 
rhich they would consider as the right of the poor and 
swrable, and, not being either, they would consider any 
tach assistance to be a degradation, revolting to their 
A The son would not marry a Woman that 
wie support, and the daughter would not marry 
ri ‘eman. “ No one,” a3 Mons, de Sismondi says, 

*untarily descends from their condition.” The small 
-_” the English yeoman, bestows, but does not ask, 

= a, uncertain of work, cannot af- 
a te is child to school ; if in harvest time he saves 
sites ble he puts them by to support his family in 
‘es rb ; children idle while the father works, if he 
thes they : * help him to poach if he have not work ; 
habit grow up ignorant from necessity, and idle from 

w» 4nd perhaps end, if they are males, by becomin 

8; if ¢; ‘ ’ ng 

} Mf girls, by becoming prostitutes ; and our wise 


rent; and instead of buying from, sells | 
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| men taunt them with being DEMORALIZED forsooth | 


fect of “distribution,” that, instead of “a 
’ given to him in the shape of daily and | 
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Yes, they are “ demoralized,” which will always happen 
when people starve. Tven the law admits starving to be 
an excuse for theft. Starving makes men eat each other ! 
In short, what will it not make men and women do? 

How different is the life of a small farmer's child! The 
farm isa school, anda noble school too, where he learns in. 
dustry from Habit: he grows up honest, because he is 
not driven to dishonesty by early and biting want; and 
he is proud and independent because he is honest; it is 
true, he may not have read the “ Penny Magazine,” and 
may never know the history of the Grand Chartreuse, or 
the Vatican, and other most pleasing histories, of deep 
import, no doubt, to English working men; but to make 
up for this misfortune, he will know right well how to 
The poor hired labourer sees his half. 
starved infant steal ; he wishes it were otherwise, though 
he dare not correct it: who dares chastise a beloved and 
starving child? But the small farmer's son who was 
guilty of such an action, would tremble in the presence 
of his indignant family. ° j P . 

The admirable allotment system is an approach to the 
small-farm system; it does great good; but it is too 
limited to do all that the fearful state of things requires. 
As an accompaniment to small farms it is excellent ; 
for there will be hired labour to a certain extent; and 
the hired labourer must have a garden and a cow, 

There must always be hired labour, because the small 
farmers’ sons will work for hire, though they will not 
wear a fool’s cap and gold tassel over their ear; and his 
daughters, though they may not be able to play the 
piano-forte, will go to service, still having the respect- 
ability of their parents before their eyes, and deeply 
implanted in their hearts, brought up to make it their 
pride, their vaunt, their glory! The son of a yeoman 
will not labour for wages that are too low, nor will he 
burden his family by standing out for wages that are 
unreasonably high, There will, also, be plenty of com- 
petition, not among starving, “ miserable wretches,” but 
among honest and reasonable men, 

Colonel Napier, like Mr H. Bulwer, places his 
own experience, the results of his personal ob- 
servation, against the theories of the modern 
economists. Again he addresses the author of 
“ Envland and America.” 

You say, that the great farmer's superiority is in the 
art of cultivating upon a great scale ; and for the practice 
of this art, capital and jabour in proportion to land, are 
indispensable, Wes; and so is the misery you describe, 
as be ny the porlion of the yr at farmer's hired labourer. 
You then give us a note from Mr M’Culloch, in which 
the Professor says, that “ French agriculture is 100 years 
behind ours; that two-thirds of the French people are 
employed in bad agriculture, while one-third of the 
English people suffice to carry on our good agriculture ; 
and that in this our great superiority in domestic econ. 
omy consists."* Now, sir, what does this prove? Why, 
that two-thirds of the French are well fed, and that 
two-thirds of the English starve {| You assert, and with 
truth, that our labourers are “* miserable wretches.” I 
assert, and no man knowing anything of France will 
deny the assertion, that the French agricultural labourer 
is very well fed, and clothed, and lodged, and that gene- 
rally he is very happy. I lived a year in France; I 
saw no beggars except old people and cripples. In Nor. 
mandy I was never, in a single instance, asked for charity 
by aman or a woman who was able to work. I have 
conversed with the labourers; they all told me they lived 
comfortably; they are extremely honest; everywhere 
you see linen hung out to dry on the hedges along the 
high road: no one thinks of stealing: you never hear 
of arobbery. I came to England; and, from the hour 
I landed to the present moment—a period of three weeks 
—I have not quitted my house once without being ac- 
costed by several able-bodiei beggars, with their starving 


| children; and as to leaving anything out of doors in 


safety, it is impossible! Why, locks and bolts fail in 
preserving what you have within! To live in England 
is to live in one constant state of suffering, In France, 
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a man enjoys his comforts, because he sees every one else 
at their ease ; in England he cannot. Who can button 
up his warm greatcoat, with any comfort, when he sees 
a dozen half-naked women and children shivering and 
half-starving ? or an honest, industrious, powerful man, 
that cannot get work ? This horrid sight he is sure to 
see in England; he is sure nof to see it in France. Is 
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this, let me ask Mr M’Culloch, a proof of the “ great | 


superiority of our domestic economy over that of 
France?” What doesthis prove? Why, that in despite 
of bad farming, the French are well-fed and happy with 
their small farms; while the English, though possessing 
great agricultural skill, are starving and miserable with 
their large farms. In short, whether in France, Belgium, 
or Tuscany, wherever we see small farms, united to 
skill in agriculture, the poor man is happy and honest, 
Wherever we see large farms, the poor man is miserable : 
and yet the author of * Kngland and America,’ where 
he recapitu.ates all the remedies offered for our distress, 
(page 46.) omits to mention small farms, which are 
among the most efficacious! He quotes Paul Louis Cour- 
rier: he will find nothing in that extraordinary man’s 
writings that advocates large farms. I will say more; 
the whole of his own book is one constant argument in 
favour of small farms, and small fortunes, in preference 
to great ones; and yet he strangely wants to combine, 
and combine, and combine heaven knows what, to create 
large tarms, How is it possible for a man of his talents 
to avoid seeing, that what is called by the false and 
stupid expression, **national wealth,” is nothing more 
than the accumulation of great fortunes ?—great heaos of 
money in a few hands; and, that the greater these heaps 
are, the poorer and more miserable the mass of the people 


must be; and the poorer and more miserable England | 


must be; and that it is the well-fed labourer that forms 
“national wealth,” and not rich weavers and stock- 
jobbers, and so forth, with their © plum,’’ who, like 
the upas tree, cast desolation around them. 

This may be somewhat out of place, though 
strikingly corroborative of the facts and opinions 
brought forward by our contributor, both as to 
the equal or superior productiveness of small 
farms, and, above all, their moral effects. What 
we have now to adduce is more directly to the 
point, 

Upon our table lies a thin quarto volume, 
entitled ‘- Suggestions relative to Ireland and 
the Church of Ireland.” It is printed for the 
convenience of circulation among the author's pri- 
rate friends. We are at liberty to transfer to our 
pages such of the facts and arguments as we deem 
useful, to be made generally known. The author 
is an Irishman, a landed proprietor, a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and in orders in the 
Irish Church—sufficient guarantees for his at- 
tachment to his country, and a competent 
knowledge of its interests. We do not know 
what he may think of the “ New Kemedy” sug- 
gested ; but he, like every reflecting man, is fully 
aware of the existing evils. After noticing the 
evils which Ireland has suffered from the fre- 


quent change of rulers, and the imagined neces. | 


sity of legislative interference upon all occasions, 
he suggests the propriety of throwing the country 
gentlemen upon the resources of their own 


legitimately acquired influence, and of abating | 


the number of Parliamentary grants. 
he states— 


Is the land of expectation. 
Peer to the coal porter, is a client. —The lesson in the 
family circle, dwells upon the cultivation of patronage, 
rather than the sure rewards of patient industry. Hence, 
there is no proper reliance on a man’s own exertions. 


Ireland, 


Years are spent in calculating every possible con 


the landlord builds and upholds the farm-house, &, & 
divides and encloses the farm at his own expense, andy FI 


condition of things by an act of the legislature; si 
the moral and political incorrectness of such bargaiss 
should be again and again pressed on the attention® 
Irish landlords; and they must at length come t & 
that the tenant’s strength is the strength of the landien 
also, 


the Grand Jury assessments. 
depressing of the tenantry. 
Ireland be content to tax themselves at once and direcily, 
instead of suffering that amazing taxation which the 
_ inflict upon themselves mediately through their tenant: 
It was a sad mistake the removal of the assessed (3% 
They fell upon the rich. 
applied to local purposes, many benefits would have 
secured, and many evils, to a certain extent, &@ 
[ Why not re-enact them *] 


_ lations are recommended ; and a plausible tabs- 
Every Irishman, from the | Jar statement is drawn up, shewing the profi ; 
results. 
Ireland? No,no. They will send their 


to Canada or Australia ; and Irish labourers © 
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of expectation from a patron, fol 
Every Irishman, whether from the experience of 4 no 
political confiscations of former times, or the Want ¢ 
moral restraint upon the workings of a prurient jg, PF 
gination, would seem to prefer the incerta pro certiy 8 
Legislation cannot cure this state of things as <e' 
legislation ; yet legislators who have to do with Ire th 
are liable to catch the infection of the Irish NOtiOn, the ta 
legislation can do, and is to do everything. a 
To come to our immediate case, land-tenury si 
and holdings, the “Suggestions” do not go 60 fy - 
as ‘‘ The New Remedy,” but they point to fy. . 
spread and deep-seated, cankering evils :— i 
It is obvious that the system of landlord and tenan:y 
Ireland has much to do with the unhappy conditiog ¢ 
the people, and requires to be ameliorated, In Scot ~ 


tenant is a mere merchant of the surface for the currese . 
of the lease. In Ireland, on the contrary, the improm, of 
ment of the farm is supposed to be with the tenant, Ty ne 
landlord sets the farm on the condition of the tengy ~ 
building, ditching, &c. The consequence is, the tenang “ 
capital is sunk at once; he has no means left to limee : 
manure, or drain, or increase his stock. His crops ay . 
impoverished, his cattle distrained, and, at last, hej " 
ejected for non-payment of rent, Still he thinks ithar ‘ 
that the house he built should pass to another, Hese | 
bad blood, &c. ; hence the claim of tenant-right is som . 
thing more than the mere expression itself would conver , 
to the ear, in England or Scotland. It is, in othe I 7 
words, a prescriptive right in the minds of the occupany , 
of the soil, to what they hold, at a reasonable rem; ‘ 
bought by the outlay which they or their fathers har ‘ 
made on the premises, on an understanding with th ‘ 


landlord, though without a formal agreement on th é 
subject, that, in some way or other, the tenant should» f 
remunerated for his improvements; and the choice be ; 
with himself whether he will receive the valuation 
money assigned to him, or will continue to hold the farm. 


These bargains are, comparatively speaking, never fl Hy 
filled. A large rent is asked; and, to encourage te ) 
tenant, a long time is promised; the landlord is a | 


guine; the tenant no less so ; one half year’s arress 
follows upon another; the tenant is wasted; the farms 
wasted ; the landlord is ultimately a great sufferer; bu 
| the tenant is ruined. 
landlord only claims his own: the tenant resists gee 
ment, or, ejected, attempts to return to take possesses 
claiming the house, &c., as the produce of his own meats 
Hence an endless strife; the landlord ejects in the name 
of law; the tenant resists in the name of equity; ands 
whole district becomes disturbed, ‘ 





He is to be driven forth; & 



















Perhaps it would be difficult to remedy this miserable 









Connected with the landlord and tenant system, # 
These operate again to the 
When will the gentty® 










Had they been retained a 








Merchant-farm adventures as private spe 








But what Company will adventure ® 
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follow at the public cost, and accomplish what can- 
not be attained at home, where every element of 
perity—land, labour, capital—abounds, and 
ig rendered useless by the absence of quiet and 
security. In discussing other Irish questions, 
the writer of the “ Suggestions adverts inciden- 
tally to the turbulence of the Irish people, as an 
imagined symptom of that alleged innate dispo- 
ition, and inherent love of riot and disorder 
presumed to belong to the national character, 
and said to wear frequently, if not always, a po- 
litical aspect. This he denies, inquiring— 

In the various insurrections, or demonstrations of insur- 
rection, which have appeared within the last century, has it 
not been uniformly easy to trace them to intelligible and 
prominent causes? There certainly were many circum- 
«ances in the nature of the law, still more in the spirit 
of its administration, to engender a predisposition in the 
tower orders, when seeking to obtain the redress of griev- 
ances of which they complained, to have recourse to 
yjoience in defiance of the constituted authorities, But 
was there, in their social condition, anything to counter- 
act this unhappy madness? Here was a people suffering 
from many local enactments made by their own Parlia- 
went—that is, by the landlords of Ireland; but where 
was the spirit of confidence binding together the different 
classes of society in the harmonies of intercourse ; where 
was the attempt, on the part of the gentry, to apply a 
moral and intellectual cultivation to the people dependent 
upon them 2? There was much generous charity as far 
as money-giving was concerned ; but it had no other aim 
than present relief to the objects of it; it sought not to 
raise them in their own self-respect; it smothered the 
spirit of independence. There is acharity which enobles 
—there also is a charity which degrades; and it is to be 
feared, that the well-meant hindnesses of the upper to the 
lower classes in Ireland were, in general, of the latter 
character, 

The landlord and tenant system was always bad. 
There were, indeed, many happy exceptions in the condi- 
tion of the tenantry on some estates in relation to their 
landlords; but in these exceptions of persons, there was 
ceither an excepting to, nor a correcting of, the system. 
A happy feeling was established, but the moral position 
was far from healthy. ‘The tenantry acquired a blind 
and feudal confidence in their Jandlord, but they cared not 
for the cultivation of that personal independence which 
the law of England contemplates as the birthright of the 
meanest subject; and which, in an instructed people, 
understood, and claimed, and acted upon, is the best de- 
fence against anarchy, an undoubted security for the 
maintenance of order, the due administration of justice, 
and the well-being of the whole community. 


The author of the “ Suggestions” before us, 
which our readers will remember are the same 
# M.S., has, with full knowledge of his own 
country, and no abatement of patriotic feeling, 
had the advantage of looking at Ireland from 
the shores of a more prosperous, because a more 
enlightened and tranquil country, one in which 
the mutual interests of Jandlurd and tenant are 
tauch better understood. When we say more 
enlightened, we refer chiefly to the higher and 
middle orders; for the Irish peasantry are sufli- 
Cientiy acute, 

His “Suggestions” for the removal of those 
Irish grievances, and those bars to the improve- 
‘sent of Ireland, which are likely to occupy the 
tention of the British Legislature during the 
present Session, embrace a field too wide for us 
“enter upon at present ; but his leading views 
“pon the subjects most pressing we may state. 
hese are—the Municipal Bill, and Education, 
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The date of the paper of Suggestions from which 
we select, is the opening of the present Session. 

Another year has passed away, and almost all the 
great Irish questions remain unsettled. The delay, at 
first sight sv much to be deplored, will not, however, 
perhaps, have proved altogether useless. Itcertainly will 
not, if the consequences it has already produced, and is still 
producing, have their natural and proper effect on the 
inind of the legislature, if our legislators, of every shade 
of opinion, by whatever means they would consult for 
the good of the commonwealth, are taught by experience, 
the desirableness, not to say the urgent necessity of doing 
finally and at once, whatever is to be done for Ireland ; 
and if so taught, they will consent, for a little while at 
least, to abandon that partisanship of prejudice, faction, 
and prepossession, which, at all times, in all cireum- 
stances, and under all parties, may be fairly said to have 
been, and to be, the bane of Irish affairs, the great in- 
cubus upon the prosperity of Ireland. It is now felt on 
all hands, and acknewledged by men of all parties, that 
the state of Ireland is a drawback to the prosperity of 
the British empire. ‘ ° ° . . ° 

Assuredly, it will be a happy era in the annals of 
Great Britain, when those in power and those out of 
power shall cease to make Ireland the arena of political 
gladiatorship; when they shall select, at length, from 
the wide field of Britain’s dominion and British legisla. 
tion, some less vital spot whereon to hold the tourna. 
ment of party chivaliy. Treland lies too near the heart 
of the empire for such a purpose. Let them change the 
scene of their operations, and, dealing with Ireland as 
she is, and not as she ought to be, but in reference to 
what she might be, let them consult, without party feel. 
ing or party views, how the condition of the people of 

reland can be bettered, and how the country can rise, and 
may be raised, in the scale of national resources, Patriot- 
ism demands this, party interest requires it; ‘or, what 
ever be the party dominant in the councils of the nation, 
Ireland, unsettie!, must ever prove a treacherous quick. 
sand to the stability of their political power, Itis a 
capital fault, then, in the legislators, of whatever party, 
to make Ireland and the affairs of Ireland the battle- 
ground of their political strivings, 


After noting that the vexatious delay of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation deprived that ‘ healing 
measure” of much that was valuable, and all 
that was conciliatory and gracious, he warns 
legislators not to make shipwreck a second time 
on the same bar, 

Now, in applying this sort of experience to that par- 
ticular measure, the Municipal Bill ior Ireland (without 
however, discussing the question of the exact amount of 
the franchise which it ought to fix,) one is anxious that 
our Legislature should profit by the example of past 
times. Temporizing expedients will never do. Half 
measures, like the enactments of the Catholic Billof 1821, 
will defeat themselves, will disappoint their projectors, 
The people of Ireland must be one with the people of 
England; they are one in interest and in feeling—they 
must be one in privileges. The condition of the corpora- 
tions under the proposed enactments, must be fairly looked 
at in the face, It must be unhesitatingly allowed that 
the Municipal Bill, as intended, would increase the Roe 
man Catholic constituency to a great extent in most of 
the corporations; that it would even place some of the 
corporations in the hands of the Catholics, Ali this 
inust be allowed unhesitatingly, Those who propose and 
those who support the measures must do so, not on the 
ground of attaching the Catholics to this or that admin. 
istration ; not even on the ground of attaching them toa 
Protestant Government as distinct from a Catholic popu. 
lation; but on the ground of acquainting them with their 
own interest in the constitution, and giving to them any 
part they are able to hold in the executive of a country 
whore Legislature has ceased to recognise any civil dis- 
ability from religious distinctions; whose Government 
exists only for the good of all, and which emphatically 
would and ought to be one with all, 
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It is said in opposition to the Bill, and alleged as a 
sufficient ground for opposition, that the class ot Catholics 
proposed to be enfranchised is made up of uneducated 
men; and that, therefore, not on account of their reli- 
gion, but their want of education, they are unfit to possess 
the corporation franchise. Let this be admitted, and let 
it even be true, how is this condition of things to be 
remedied ? Without education, with property, however, 
suflicient (but for the want of education) to be entrusted 
with the administration of their own civic affiirs, is it to 
be supposed that they will just remain in statu quo ?~— 
Why, their very ignorance is more to be dreaded without 
than within the wails of their town-house, Are theirin- 
stincts totally different trom ours; are their hearts totally 
inacce' sible to those appeals and motives which influence 
universally the human race? are the Catholics of Ireland 
a distinct species of the human family ? Unless we are 
prepared to say 80, let us remember that it is the very law 


of our nature, on which the well-intentioned and the | é seal P 
and more favourable to its extension: 


well-instracted uniformly act with regard (o their fellows, 


that to elevate a man in the scale of society, or improve | 


his condition effectually in any of the moral and social 
relations of life, we must raise him in bis own proper 
self-respect. This is the great principle which animates 
to exertion, which sustains the continuance of pursuit ; 
and, wheu the object is gained, secures the possessor 
against the abuse of the possession. 

Alas! how powerfully is the truth of this proposition 
demonstrated by its converse, as it is exhibited in the 
history of Ireland. Why are the middling class of the 
Catholics found inferior in cultivation to the same class 
among the Protestants ; simply because the circumstances 
in which they were placed by the legislature of the coun- 
try, had a tendency, and exercised a never-ceasing in- 
fluence to deprive them of that self-respect to which we 
have just al.uded, It is true these degrading laws are 
expunged fiom the statute-book ; let the principle, then, 
Which is now asserted in their place, be fairly carried 
out; if it is so, the Municipal Bill must pass at once; 
unless we are to go back to the days and deeds of other 
times ; unless the cry of exteruination be to be raised, 
and the war of extermination cariied on. 


After alluding to the tyranny of the English 
Parliament during the reign of the first Guelphs, 
and the abject subserviency of the native legis- 
Jature to knglish views down to its very close, 


and giving a brief history of some of the enact- 


ments by which Ireland was held in political 
and commercial 
Jent general remarks upon the penal laws ; and 
we beg the reader to bear in mind that they are 
from the pen of a Protestant Minister of the 
Church of Ireland :— 


In speaking of these laws, the attention of men is too 
exclusively directed to the commiseration for the suffering 
Catholic; but, taking into account the demoralization 
which they undoubtedly produced in the Catholic, their 
effect in extending the same demoralization to the Pro- 
testant part of the Community cannot be doubted, when 
attention is directed to the state of the ascendancy party, 
exulting inthem, Tyranny, successful and irresistible, 
may make man a‘ject, but the moral, condition of the 
tyrant and slave is the same; reverse their relative 


positions, and you will have a slave and a tyrant still; | 


the spiritiess slave becomes in power the atrocious tyrant, 
and the vindictive tyrant, shorn of his prerogative, in 
turn becomes the dastard slave, Wide as the interval 
may seem between them, the extremes meet at last, It 
must, therefore, ever be kept in mind, that these penal 
statutes had the most unhappy influence upon the moral 
condition of the Protestant community. 

The influence of the priests he attributes to 
the true cause. Mr O'Connell, in his fits of 
candour, sometimes honestly tells to what he 
owes his power—it is to the abuses, the misgo- 
vernment of his country. Take these away, and 
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you deprive agitation of the fuel without whg 
it could not long continue to spread. Ip jy, 
manuer, 

It is not surprising that the Roman Catholic pre 
hood exercise an unexampled sway over their own 
lowers to dotheir political bidding—their priests had bee 
their friends when the Legislature, the Executive 
Church, the Protestant gentry of Ireland, had ¢ 
them as aliens; and if, in 1792, it was declared by me 
anxious to incorporate the Roman Catholics into ty 
Constitution of the country, that ‘* the influence of y 
priesthood ovcr the minds of the laity must be consige, 
ably reduced, before they could say, with truth, that » 
extension to all their body of the elective franchise wouy 
increase the virtual basis of election,” is it surprig 
that that influence has increased when nearly forty yeay 
were allowed to pass without any alteration in the mm 
tem, and in circumstances, too, every year growing mom 


When, then, the party journals chronicle almost wig 
exultation, the unhappy doings of the peasantry of In 
Jaud ; and when the lover of his Church and of Proteg, 
antism lifts up his hand to Heaven and utters his protes, 
ation against conciliation and confidence towards suc, 
people, assuredly his horror had better give place to th 
distressed recollection, that Protestant legislation has had 
a fearful responsibility every way in the condition of t 
people of Ireland, 

It is no answer to say, “ The penal statutes are blotiel 
out.” Thank God. they are! But, does not the bearing 
of the political Protestants in Ireland testify, at this me 
ment, regret at the disappearance of these statutes from 
the code of the empire. 


Our own views of the Irish Church Establish 
ment differ so essentially from those of the 


author of the “ Suggestions,” who, though a very 


enlightened and liberal man, is still one of its 
Ministers, that we shall not advert to his specu- 
lations upon Church reform. The sweeping 


principle, fast gaining ground, is “ Reform it 


altogether ;” and, though grateful for every item 
of good as it may arise, we should consider it 


| waste of space to enter into such discussions 


merely upon their own merits. He admits that 
the proportion of Protestants has not kept pace 


_with the increase of the population generally, 
bondage, we meet these excel- | 


and that, on the contrary, there is a marked 
falling off; and he enters fully into the abuses 
which have caused a state of thingsin the Chureh, 
which he laments, and which we believe to be 
far beyond earthly remedy. One passage We 
cite, as illustrative of the utility of a Church 
Establishment, in which the twenty-two Bishops 
—before the Irish-Bishop-nuisance had been 
partly abated—have, from the reign of Elim 
beth, possessed estates of twice the value of the 
whole Establishment in Scotland. The Est 
blishment in Scotland is rated at £300,000 per 
annum ; the estates of the Irish Bishops were 
valued by Lord Althorp at £600,000. But these 
primitive representatives of the Apostles did ne 
draw above £100,000 of this sum. What became 
of the surplus? It had been fined down to the 
lowest possible amount by their disinterested 
predecessors.. The see of may well be 
reduced to a poor £8,000 per annum, after . 
reverend Doctor, who came over to Ireland with 
a Lord Lieutenant, an unbeneficed clergym®™ 
left personal property, sworn to in the rs 
Prerogative Court, to the amount of £243,000: 
No, there was never anything so monstrov 
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apon the face of the earth as the Established 
Church of Ireland. But while an Englishman, 
a Castle chaplain, or something of the sort, was 
picking up these pretty personalities, what were 
ie and his fellows doing for their pretended 


charge ? 


GIVE US BREAD!—THE MOUNTAIN HERD-BOY’S SONG. 


What has the Church done for the three million of © 


meth) 


ursons who, at this day, are fully accessible ouly in the 
sal at Irish language ?—Literally nothing. Mission- 
sries of varions other denominations have, indeed, entered 
ypon this field of labour; but the Church has looked on, 
snd “ passed by on the other side.”” By the last returns, 
. would seem that the population belo: sing to the Esta- 
bis! went in Ireland amounts to scarcely more then one- 
exth of the number of persons thus inaccessinle from the 
dif-rence of Janguage; and while millions upon millions 
seve been expended upon this fraction, upon a population 
sx times greater the Church has not spent one single 
farthing The case is aggravated, too, by the circum. 
sance that individuals of her own communion have come 
forward in the cause; they have done so as individuals— 
the Church has made no movement; they have done 
thankfully what they could, but they have done it not in 
accordance with the system, but in despite of it. 

Irguiring still further into the conduct of the Church 
in Ireland, in former times, towards those of a different 
communion, how little has been attempted in the way of 
acomprehension, With regard to Protestant Dissenters ; 
not only has nothing been done for it, but much has been 
done aguinst it. Reverting to the period already alluded 
to, many now alive will recollect that exclusiveness was 
the order of the day. It was the great expedient which 
was to prove the palladium of the Church.. To have in- 
tercourse with Dissenters was an obstacle to obtaining 
orders, and to preferment in orders. 
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One would have thought that with so great a popula. 
tion yet Roman Catholic, the hierarchy would have 


merged all distinctions in the great one of Protestants ; 
that they would have encouraged, in the united efforts of 

ll sects, the affectionate aggression of what all Protestants 
call truth, upon all who differ; but this was not the 
policy of those days; for a diffused Protestantism, they 
maintained a coucentrated churchmanship ;—and what 
has it accomplished for the Church and for the country ? 
We retain a few fortresses and some garrison towns, in 
token of an abstract supremacy ; but the spiritual domin- 
jon and spiritual commerce of the country is in the 
hands of men of another ritual, 


Let the advocates of the Irish Church remem- 
ber that this is not said by an enemy—not even 
by an Englishman, a Stanley, or any other reve- 
rend, but by an Irishman, and a Minister of the 
Fstablishment whose enormities he lays: bare, 
while he entertains the fond hope that her 
redemption is still possible, and that, by adopt- 
ing his suggestions, or measures of similar cha- 
racter, the Church of Ireland may yet be saved 
and the [rish people benefited by its ministrations. 
Does he not see that obstacles as formidable are 
opposed to his sweeping reforms as to O'Connell's 
abolition ? We may, at some future time, re- 
turn to a fuller examination of the “ Sugges- 
tions” for making the Irish Church in reality 
what it would now fain call itself. Until lately, 
its pride withheld even the poor homage of 
hypocritical pretence. 








GIVE US BREAD!* 


THERE ig a wail throughout the land for bread. 
“ Bread '? ** Bread !?"—on all sides rises up the cry, 
Here, even here, where daily tears are shed 
O'er “ ruffled roses’’—here in misery 
Must young and aged raise a hopeless eye 
Por fool—mere fuod, of which the earth is full. 
Which savages enjoy unto disgust ; 
Here do the iron-hearted men who rule, 
; Wring from starvation her tear-moistened crust 5 
Here phantom Famine stalks in open day, 
And grimly triumphs in the land’s dismay. 
List the blasphemer! Hear the ancient lie ! 
“ the law is just—is politic and wise; 
Tis due the landowner ; and, by and by, 
I’ war with other nations should arise, 





of the merciful miracles of our Saviour was, blessing a 

a foav 8 With Increase, to feed a hungry multitude. How 

~ © Clergy and legislators of Great Britain imitate this divine 

4 <a they curse the bread or twenty-five millions of their 

eben vtres, aud diminish that which is earned by the sweat of 
* fow, to the half of what might be obtained, 


* One of 


‘ 


’Tis then you'll learn our prudent steps to prize.” 
Thou selfish dotard—pseudo-patriot ! 

The people, if ye would, ye cannot feed, 
Shall nature’s bounties in the warehouse rot, 

That thou a life of shameless waste mayst lead ? 
Shall they who toil for thy support, defence, 
Shall they not share the gifts of Providence ? 


Q God! who, when, in stranger land of old, 

Thy people groaned beneath a tyrant sway, 
Raised up a Moses, wise at once and bold, 

To baffle Pharoah, and to spread dismay 

Oe’r Egypt, wrapt in darkness without day— 
Who for a passage scooped the mighty sea, 

Aud showered down manna in the desert place 
Raise up a Moses now, our land to free 

From this oppression done before Thy face, 
To strike the fiscal rock that hems our land, 
And pour thy treasures on Wie famished strand ! 

G. 





THE MOUNTAIN HERD-BOY’S SONG. 


A HERD-BOY of the hills am T, 

‘ue world o’erlooking from on high ; 
The sun’s most eatly beam | 2ee, 

And day the longest dwells with me. 


a birth-place of the streams is here, 
rom them my drink is fresh and clear ; 


‘lin the torrent’s headiong speed 
“iy my hand, nor goblet need. 


The bet , , 
mountains are mine own domain, 


ns ind with storms as with a chain, 
» fom North to South they roll along— 
The loud . : 

Se joucer then imust be my sonz. 


Girt roun 


While bright blue sky is o’er my head, 
The thunder clouds are ’neath me spread— 
I know ye well, your strength / dare ; 
But, oh! my father’s cottage spare ! 


If sounds the storm-bell from below, 

Full red my beacon-fires must glow 
Then hence to join the martial throng, 
To wield my sword, and sing my song. 


A herd-hoy of the hills am I, 

The world o’erlooking from on high ; 
The sun’s most early beam I see, 
Aud day the longest dweils with me. 


L. F, 
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POVERTY. 


OmMNIPOTENCE of earth, all hail! 

Hail, guardian of the giant-twisted bond 

Of social order !—bond which not toil-hardened 
Nerves, stirred by the impulse of a million hearts, 
Can rend! But what, though ruler, sovereign, 
Domination, potentate thou art ?~-(thou, 

Whose myriad subjects far out-number all 

The Greek or Roman in his pride ealled his)— 
Thine are dearer names, kind parent! fondest nurse ! 
Unseparating friend through life’s long years! 

For myself alone, what might I tell of thee! 

But yet, not now. Thy sway of long, long ages, 
Let me trace o’er man, o’er nations, 

Spirit, all-ruling here below! Some name 

Thee heaven-born, some of birth infernal, 

Dare I declare thy hidden origin ? 

No! Enough, I see thy traces all around, 

I feel thy ever-present influence ; 

Enough, to know that when our father Adam 
Stood alone on earth in unclad dignity, 

And rovfless slept beneath the heavens, thou didst 
Exist; wert near him then to whisper—“ Toil!” 

And soon around that ancient ancestor 

Of men, a great posterity arose ; 

‘These, the first nurslings of great Nature's vigour, 
Thy subjects were ; and they thy first behest 
Obeyed, They toiled: but toil to them was life, 
And health, and happiness, and mirth, and power, 
And virtue. Gently didst thou rule; for gay 

As birds were then the human denizens 

Of the broad, verdant fields, and smiling vales— 
Those breathers of untainted airs from hill 

And mountain; it seemed thou h  ‘*, in truth, 
Thy sway resigned. Thus thought a hellish fiend, 
Who sought thee then, and in thine ear her counsel 
Poured—* Why slumbers in thy heart ambition 7” 
*T was thus she spoke—* Seest thou not thy subjects, 
Careless of thy rule, enjoy the goods of earth 
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As if thou reignedst not? Arouse, arouse thee ! 


What though vast the teeming stores of Nature ? 


Loving, and maternal hand, her gifts to all 

Who labour as thou didst at first command, 
Making their labour light? Let her not thus 
Subvert thine empire! She will give, fond fool, 
Enough for all earth's offspring! Be it so! 

But why shouldst thou permit that all should have 
Enough ?—Send thou into the hearts of some 
Desire to have more than enongh; and then 

They soon will grasp the harvest of their brethren, 
The fruit of others’ toil, Give a dear name 

To that which thus injustice seizes— 

Let man call it his own. Sweet word! Dost thou 
Not thank me for it? Breathe it in subtlest 
Whispers, deep into his heart of hearts! 

Then, then, thy sway will be more wide than Natures, 
More sure than hers, Yes! thou shalt teach men thing 
At which she shuddering will recoil, and leave 
The world to thee! The fiend, prophetical 

In these last words, took flight, Thee, Poverty, 
She left with kindling lust for rule awakened— 
She was obeyed, Behold, again, the world, 

In ancient days, not as the first so distant! 

Seest thou the landmark and the boundary ? 
Hearest thou the ery——“ This ia mine own—that thine™ 
The storehouse and the granary arise, 

The dwelling vast, the city, and the palace 

All, all, that Nature liberal has given, 

There, see, by Poverty’s great handmaid, Art, 
Piled up in gorgeous heaps !—each heap, the own 
Of one man solely. Hist!—What greet his ear 

On every side ?— The voices of his brethren— 
“ We lack—we lack—naked, hungry, cold, 

We perish !"—These, Poverty, thy million 
Subjects, who to the hundreds cry whom thou 

Hast governed by the counsels of the fleud, 


| What though from them now she pours with bounteon 
| 
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IN A SERIES OF SONNETS, 


J. 

Upon the troubled and tempestuous ocean, 

My little bark, [ launch thee without fear : 

With Justice at the helm, and Truth to steer, 
We'll pass the shoals of life with calm emotion, 

Bearing right onward, with the purest feeling, 
We will espouse the ,ivht, the wrong defy ; 
Ilold up th’ Oppressor, tyranny decry ; 

But, to the good, with lowly reverence kneeling, 
We will award the praise that goodness claims, 

The weak to shield, the poor man's lot t'improve, 

And shew mankind * how beautiful is love ;” 
These, these shall be our constant, fervent aims, 

Spirit of Truth ! our guiding star be thou ! 

To thee, to thee alone, be paid the holy vow! 


il, 
A mighty spirit is abroad ; its cry 
Is heard proclaiming equal rights to men. 
The pampered votaries of corruplion’s den 
Have heard it, and are issuing forth to try 
How its resistless power they may defy; 


And fierce, with maddening shouts, they vainly strive 


To stifle it; but it hath reached the hive 
Of men too long oppressed and cruelly. 
A mighty spirit is abroad, proclaiming 

The “ wieck of old opinions ;*" in the tide, 
Mad Superstition, screaming loud, is aiming 

To stem the current she had once defied ! 
Error and Bigotry, with torches flaming, 


Light up th’ impetuous tiood, asdown the stream they 


glide. 


| 
| 


| 


Ill. 
Who shall resist the universal WILL ? 
Who shall be deaf unto a nation’s cry ? 
An isolated faction Shall it still, 
Tottering as in decrepitude, decry 
All salutary changes, and dety 
A people who have suffered, suffered long ? 
Shall our born-lawgivers heap wrong on wrong, 
Insult on insult with impunity ? 
“* Hereditary wisdom” must not sway 
A mighty nation’s destinies, and blast 
Its fairest hopes, The fictions of a day 
Gone by, have lost their charm, and men, at last, 
Have dared assert their rights, and sworn to be 
No longer siaves of hateful tyranny, 


vw . 
A TEMPLE OF THE LorD!—behold yon pile ! 
[ts priests are men of war, of savage mien, 
And appetite instiate and vile 
For filthy lucre! In the fray are seen 
These ho/y men in conflict with the lean 
And miserable peasant! See they come, 
Fresh from Rathcormac’s slaughter !—stricken dumb? 
No! they the mother’s griet are mocking with @ 
Exultant! And are these the men to win 
Souls, that the living God may be adored ? 
These, that profane the altar with the din 
Of impious broils, and grasp the crimson sword ? 
Then call it not a Temple of the Lord, 
For tis a hateful mockery and a sin, 
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TOOKES 


Tris is an enlarged and improved edition 
of a well-known work, and one of authority 
among political economists—namely, “ Tooke’s 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low 
Prices of the Last Thirty Years ; a period now 
extended to forty-five years, as fifteen more 
have elapsed since the date of the original pub- 
lication, A brief sketch of the state of the corn 
trade for the last two centuries precedes the 
history. The remarkable fluctuations in that 
trade, and consequently inthe price of corn, are 
attributed by Mr Tooke mainly, if not wholly, to 
the effect of the seasons, though a few incidental 
and temporary causes, such as war-demands and 
the blockade of ports, are admitted to modify 
prices in an inconsiderable degree, as well as 
improved modes of agriculture, rates of freight 
and insurance, and expense of land or other in- 
ternal carriage. The imputed effects of a large or 
narrow circulation, or of currency in short, upon 
the prices of corn, he denies in foto; and the Corn- 
Tax, or restrictions on importation, he appears 
to consider a very unimportant element in the 
question, though he does not enter directly into 
its investigation. That the seasons are the main 
agent in raising or depressing prices, no one can 
seriously question; and if Mr Tooke could set 
aside the effect of the Corn-Laws as satis- 
factorily as he does that of the currency upon 
prices, his principle would be established. His 
detailed account of prices certainly tends strongly 
is establish his doctrine; but in much of the 
period of which he treats, the operation of Corn- 
Laws was unknown or unfelt ; and England was a 
grain-exporting,not an importing country. Forty- 
five years of the eighteenth century, from about 
i715 to 1765, were, with few exceptions, genial and 
productive years, and prices were comparatively 
low, and sometimes absolutely cheaper than in the 
‘ormer century. The reign of George II. was 
(ne of the most prosperous periods of labourers 
and handicraftsmen. 

Every writer on national economy has his fa- 
vourite theory, by which he satisfactorily ac. 
counts, at least to himself, for variations in 
prices. From about 1765 the prices of corn rose 
all over Europe, upto 1775, or later; and the 
rise was certainly coincident with ungenial sea- 
“ns and deficient harvests. In the earlier period 
which we have quoted, the average was 32s. 1d. ; 
but ‘01765 wheat had risen to 49s. 9d., and in 
“teshcnh samioen loaf sold in London at Is. 6d. 
All ene, 7 rose to 58s. 8d. From 1776 prices 
ys = *’ the seasons were better. But it 
ai possible for us to go into minute details ; 

without these there can be no satisfactory 


monstration of Mr Tooke’s theory. This in- 


~ 
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vestigation we therefore leave to the scientific 
inquirer, and turn to more general points. 

Mr Tooke does not believe that an income or 
property-tax, equally levied upon all Classes, 
would in any way tend to raise prices; and he 
rightly considers high prices a very fallacious 
test or symptom of national prosperity. Mr 
Tooke goes apparently upon narrower data in dis- 
cussing wages than any other ecconomical ques- 
tion; but, as this is not the least important 
among such questions, we shall glean a few of 
his own statements, and also of those he has 
collected, wishing they were fuller. For thirty 
years in the eighteenth century, (from 1720 to 
1750,) while wheat /el/ wages rose; so thata 
labourer who, in the last forty years of the 
seventeenth century, could purchase only two- 
thirds of a peck of wheat with his day’s wages, 
could in the latter period obtain a whole peck. 

From 1763, and for thirty years previously, a 
labourer’s wages had been 7s, a-week, which was 
seldom below and sometimes rather above the 
price of seven pecks of wheat. Previous to 1793, 
wheat had always been as cheap during war as 
in times of peace ; nor were the wages of labourers 
affected by war, previously to the last long war. 
But wages appea .@omparatively high, in the 
eighteenth century, to what they are at present. 
From 1730 to 1790, and throughout times of war 
and peace, by the Greenwich Hospital prices, the 
wages of carpenters per day, were 2s. 6d. Those 
of bricklayers were 2s, 6d. a-day, up to 1765, 
‘en wheat rose,) after which they fell to @s, 4d. 
n the sixty years specified, the wages of masons 
gradually rose from 2s. 6d. to 2a, 10d. ; and the 
wages of plumbers, after sinking from 3s, to 2s. 6d., 
rallied after the American war, and rose in 1785 
to 3s, 3d. During this period it is, as we have 
noticed, remarkable, that agricultural produce 
was cheaper during war than peace; and the 
command over the necessaries of life, in reference 
to the rate of wages, must have been much 
greater than at many subsequent periods, and 
much greater than at present. The highest 
price of wheat, within the period, was £2: 10: 2); 
the lowest, £1:11:6!. This must have been an 
interval of great comfort and prosperity to the 
working classes. But the severe, and almost 
starvation years, extending from 1795 to 1802, 
followed. The crop of 1795 was very deficient, 
and there was no stock on hand. Mr Tooke 
Says 

The prices of all other provisions having risen in a 
greater or less proportion to wheat, and there being a 
very general apprehension of a continuance of the scar- 
city, it had become manifestly impossible for the work. 
ing classes to subsist on their ordinary wages. It was 
partly from a conviction to this effect, and partly in con- 
sequence of the tendency to disturbance and riots among 
the agricultural labourers, that the allowance system was 
at this time introduced, There was at the same time a 
general acquiescence on the part of employers in the ne- 
ceasity of some advance of wages, which, however, when 
conceded, bore still a very inadequate — to the 
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increase| price of the necessaries of life. The distress, 
accordingly, of the working and poorer classes was very 
severe, and the privations of the classes immediately 
above them, and generally of all classes depending on 
limited money incomes, were great. The whole period, 
indeed, of this memorable dearth, was one of much 
suffering to the bulk of the community. But it was a 
time of great prosperity to the landed interests, that is, 
to the landlords, who were raising, or had the prospect of 
soon raising, their rents; and to the farmers, who were 
realizing enormous gains pending the currency of their 
leases. The following extract from an article by Arthur 
Young, in the Annals of Agriculture, for 1796, will 
serve as a practical illustration of the principle which 
I have had occasion to notice—viz,, of the effect of a 
deficiency in raising the price greatly beyond the ratio of 
the defect, and of the consequent larger sum distributed 
among the growers, than could be derived from medium 
or abundant crops, 

“ The average price of wheat for the twelve months, 
from May 1795 to April 1796, has been, on an average, 
in England and Wales, 10s, 7d. per bushel, aud that of 
barley 4s. 9d. Now the price for twelve years, ending 
1794, was for wheat 5s. 10d., and for barley 33. 3d. 
For the year above described, therefore, the price has 
exceeded that average 4s. 9d. per bushel for wheat, and 
Is. 6d. for barley, Let us suppose the annual consump- 
tion of wheat to be 8,701,875 quarters, and that of bar- 
ley 10,545,000 quarters ; and, further, that the deficiency 
of the crop on the average, of the two years, so far as 
they affect the period in question, has amounted, in 
wheat, to one-fifth ; and that the barley has, on an aver- 
age of the two crops, been a medium: in this case there 
would have been consumed— 


Of wheat 6,961,500 quarters, the extra price 
on which at 4s. 9d. the bushel, or 





38s. the quarter, is - - £13,226,840 

Of barley, 10,545,000 quarters, at ls, 6d. 
per bushel, or 12s, the quarter - 6,527,000 
£19,553,849 


If, therefore, these data are just, and they are ventured 
merely as calculation on uncertain foundations, the farm. 
ers have received in these two articles only near 
£20,000,000 sterling beyond the deficiency of the crop, 
Supposing the deficiency to be one-fifth, which is a very 
great one, and without adding a word on the price of 
meat or any other article.” 

Is it surprising that farmers and landlords 
should openly rejoice in years of scarcity and 
dearth? In the spring of 1796, the dearth of 
provisions, and apprehensions of farther scarcity, 
raised wheat to the average of 100s.; but the 
rise of wages held no proportion to the increase 
in the price of all kinds of provisions; and al- 
though prices fell somewhat at intervals, yet be- 
tween the spring of 1799, and in June 1800, they 
had reached the following quotations :— 


Wheat, Gazette average, 134s, 5d. 


Barley, - « - 69s. ld. 
Oats, - - ls. Id. 
In Smithfield market, 
Reef sold for 4s. Gd. to Gs, dd. per stone, 


Mutton and Pork, 5s. 4d. to 6s, 8d, 
In Newgate and Leadenhall markets, 


Beef, - - - fd. to le, 2d. per lb. 
Mutton, - - - 8d. to 10d. 
Veal, ~ - - 941. to Is 


9d. to 10d. 
G4s, to 122¢, per ld, 
548. to 63s, 

Every necessary of life was dear in proportion ; 
and this always holds. The silly alliterative saying 
“Up corn,down horn,” and its converse, is a gross 


Pork in St James's market, 
Hay, - ° ° ° 
Straw, - : : ° 





| only eighteen loaves and a half in the latver yeah 


fallacy, and so proved. In December of the san, 
year (after a slight depression from favourayy, 
appearances in the harvest) the average of whe. 
again rose to 133s.; barley, 76s. 7d. ; oats, 4is gy 
The sufferings of the people were very great ; by 
prices still advanced, until, in March 1801, whee 
had reached 156s. 2d.; barley 90s., and og, 
478,20. Meat and dairy produce rose in prope. 
tion ; and also wool and tallow ; and, in additig 
to the general dearth of necessaries, came th 
first excessive taxation of Pitt upon seconday 
necessaries, as malt, tea, sugar, tobacco, spiriy 
&e. We shall now quote Mr Tooke :— 


Such and so great being the rise of prices of provision 
and of nearly all consumable commodities, it was quiy 
impossible that the lowest of the working classes cou 
upon their wages, at the rate of what they were bef, 
1795, obtain a subsistence for themselves and they 
families, on the lowest scale requisite to sustain humy 
existence ; and the classes above the lowest, includj 
some portion of skilled labourers, could do little, if at aj, 
more than provide themselves with food, clothing, anj 
shelter, without any of the indulgences which habit ba 
rendered necessaries, If under these circumstances ther 
had been no rise of wages, no contribution by parish 
and by individuals, in aid of wages, great numbers « 
the people must have actually perished, and the clas 
immediately above the lowest would with difficulty hay 
preserved themselves from the same fate. In such ae 
the suffering from dearth would have been correctly 
designated as a famine, a term which has been somewha 
loosely applied to the period under consideration, Fer, 
severe and intense as were the sufferings and privation 
of the people of this country, in the dearths of 1795 an 
1796, and of 1800 and 1801, there were few recorded 
instances of death from actual destitution. 

A rise of wages was imperatively called for by th 
urgency of the case, and was complied with to some @ 
tent in most of the branches of industry, the claims fr 
increase being aided by the resource which workmen a 
labourers had of enlisting in the army and navy. Ther 
had already been an advance of wages in 1795 and 17%, 
and the allowance system had been begun and carried # 
some extent in these years. A further advance of wags 
took place in 1800 and 1801 ; but still so inadequate, cow 
pared with the prices of provisions, as, even with pans 
allowances and private contributions, to leave a 
mass of privation and misery. 

Mr Tooke cites a statement made by Artbor 
Young in 1801, who mentions that he once knews 
labourer near Bury in Suffolk, who, when he bat 
worked for 5s. a-week, could with his 5s, put 
chase a bushel of wheat, a bushel of malt,4 
pound of butter, a pound of cheese, and a pengy- 
worth of tobacco; while in 1801, the same # 
ticles cost £1: 6:5. Suppose that his wage 
had risen from 5s, to 9s., and that as a paupé 
he received, by the parish allowance system D0" 
first introduced, 6s. a-week, he was still deficiest 
11s. 6d. as compared with his original conditio®, 
when he had no parish allowance. 


There was arise also in artisan and manufactorit 
labour, between 1792 and 1801; but in a small p 
portion only to the rise in the prices of necessaries 
Various statements were put forth by different classes 
artisans, setting forth the inadequateness of the ri 
wages, including the most recent advance in 1801, Awe™ 
other statements was one from the journeymen taile® 
by which it appeared that their wages, from 1777 to 17% 
had been £1:1:9 per week, which, at the price of it 
for the quartern loaf, would purchase thirty-six lave 
while the utmost advance of wages, which, in 1795, 


to 25s,, and, in 1801, to 27s. per week, would n 
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‘ from printers’ compositors, whose weekly 
ne advanced from 24s, to 27s. in 1795, and to 
ng 1801, gives a similar proportion of the advance of 


the rise of necessaries. 
| on Greenwich Hospital table, the wages of car- 


ters, bricklayers, masons, and plumbers, appeared to 
have experienced very little advance, according to the 
quotations of 1800, as compared with the twenty years 
"eas capone of housekeeping, as shewn by a 
table kept by an inhabitant of Bury St Ed- 
ds, rose, between 1773 and 1800, about 200 


mun : 
or in the net proportion of £8: 4s. to 


er cent,, 
£95: 14: l ! ‘ 
" well as the years of dearth. Prices fell in 1803 
‘a consequence of better seasons, and instantly 
the alarmed landed interest stepped in, to secure, 
by statute, those high prices of which they had 
had a delicious foretaste, and which they could 
no longer obtain from panic and really deficient 
crops. A bill was brought in by Mr Western, 
and an act passed, by which a duty of 24s. 3d. 
per quarter was to be imposed when tke price of 
wheat should be under 63s., certainly a very 
hopeful beginning. 

Before 1812, Mr Tooke thinks wages had 
reached their maximum; but with the state- 
ments we have already given on his authority, 
and the tables of Greenwich Hospital, which we 
have quoted, he surely goes rather far in as- 
serting that by that time— 

The wages of agricultural labourers and artisans had 
been doubled, or nearly sos salaries, from the lowest 
cerks up to the highest functionaries, as well as profes- 
sional fees, had been considerably raised, on the plea of 
the greatly increased expenses of livinge=the expense of 
living having been increased, not only by the increased 
price of necessaries, but by a higher scale of general ex- 
penditure, or style of living, incidental to the progress of 
wealth and civilisation, ‘Thus, upon the recurrence of 
the seasons of dearth, between 1808 and 1812, there was 
more of an adjustment, although still inadequate, of the 
pecuniary means of a large part of the different classes, 
which prevented so great a degree of the pressure of dis- 


) “ees as had been observable in the previous scarcity. 


But, while the wages of agricultural labourers and of 


Taxation had its share in this rise | 
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artisans had been raised in a considerable, although stil] | 


| inaéequate proportion to the increased price of necessaries, 


‘i$ Was not the case, or only partially s0, as regarded 


‘ae wages of the working people in manufactories. | 


Considerable numbers of these had no advance of wages; | 


or, if they had, the advance was more than compensated 
- ; - 

*y reduced hours of work. In the branches of trade 
waich were affected by the state of stagnation and dis- 


» editin 1810 and 1811, and in those which depended 


upon a demand for export, many workmen were thrown 
wees outotemploy, The distress, accordingly, among 
these Classes, was very severe, and was the cause of con. 
nderable disturbances in the manufacturing diatricts, 

Mr Tooke has a note here which is worthy of 
attention :— 

Never was there a greater delusion than that which 
Prevails under the influence of the currency theory, re- 
presenting this period as one of great and increasing 
Prosperity, It was, indeed, a period of agricultural pro- 
verity, but of great privation and suffering to the bulk of 
we community. 


x “ges and salaries would, however, have re- 
ee have reached their maximum, or some 
tune for 1811, 1812, and the greater part 
deca were years of exceeding dearth, though 
me had now been made in agrii- 

» and a vast quantity of new land brought 
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into tillage, Between 1795 and 1804, no fewer 
than 782 enclosure bills had passed ; another 
bonus to the lords of the soil, who, directly or 
indirectly, first or last, have gotten the whole of 
such enclosures into their hands. In 1814, cattle 
and sheep were dearer than ever they had be- 
fore been in this country, save for a few months 
during the starvation period of 1800—1801 ; but 
in 1815 they fell in price, and Mr, now Lord 
Western, again called piteously upon the legis- 
lature for protection! He has obtained it, in 
high duties upon salted meat, and by the abso- 
lute prohibition of the importation of fresh meat 
or live cattle. 

Is it not melancholy to find any sensible writer 
subjected to the humiliation of propitiating ig- 
norance and conceit, by averments like the fol- 
lowing? Mr Tooke is speaking of the rapid 
reduction of prices from 1817 to 1819. 

That the great mass of the community was greatly 
benefited by the transition from dearth to abundance, 
there is not, there cannot be any reasonable doubt, 
Indeed, to call it in question, and to suppose that war 
and dearth can be blessings, and peace and plenty curses, 
never entered into any imaginations but those which 
have bewildered themselves in the mazes of the currency 
theory, which supposes high prices and general prosperity 
to be convertible terms. What but the privations and 
sufferings of the great bulk of the community led to the 
popular discontents and commotions which prevailed, 
and were with difficulty repressed, in the great dearths at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, and again in 1812, in 1817, and 1819 ?—dearths 
which, after their natural cessation, these legislators 
would, as far as in them lay, have artificially perpetuated ; 
while, on the other hand, the contented state of the work. 
ing classes in 182] and 1822, and not to mention the 
great increase of the revenue in those years, attest the 
comparative well-being of the bulk of the community in 
periods of what those who are interested in high prices 
and high rents are pleased to characterise as agricultural 
distress, 

In a note—and this work is peculiarly rich in 
admirable illustrative notes, gathered far and 
wide, in the course of many years’ study—we 
find a striking passage, from a speech delivered 
by Lord Liverpvol :— 

When the Noble Earl (Stanhope) says that the low 
prices, incident to the distress which agriculture suffers, 
benefit no man, [I answer, that, although I sincerely 
wish the distress did not exist, | cinnot be blind to the fact 
that they certainly do benefit a great majority of the people, 
Do they not benefit the annuitant and mortgagee? who 
were, during the war, the principal, and almost the only 
sufferers, In all large towns, they have occasioned con- 
siderable benefit by the fall of the poor rates. I have 
been at some trouble, my Lorda, to ascertain the real 
state of the case, and I can pledge myself to the accuracy 
of this statement. In this metropolis in which your 
Lordships are now sitting, never were the lower orders of 
the people in a better condition than they are at the pre- 
sent moment, So that, when the noble earl says that 
the low prices incident to the distress of the agriculturist 
have not been beneficial to anybody, he certainly labours 
under a great mistake; for that distress, however much 
to be lamented in itself, is accoupanied by a considerable 
benefit to a great proportion of the people. 


What an argument this for the abolition of 
the Corn-Laws! A little temporary distress to 
the whole agricultural body, above labourers— 
how richly would it be compensated “ by a con. 
siderable benefit to the great body of the people!” 
The well-being and comfort of the millions, 
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promoted at some small expense in wealth or 
luxury, to the thousands ! 

What is to ensure us this season (one more 
unfavourable than 1830-31) against the same 
disturbances which broke out then, and from the 
very same causes, which are stated by Mr Tooke 
to have been the high price of provisions, though 
the complaints were of the inadequateness of 
wages, which means the same thing in the long 
run—as learned economists truly tell us—though 
a poor man may perish while the abstract ques- 
tion is in course of adjustment? Let us here 
give one of Mr Tooke’s maxims :—“ According 
to all experience, whether within modern observa- 
tion or recorded by history, it may be laid down 
as an established maxim, that labour is the last of 
the objects of exchange to rise in consequence of 


dearth or depreciation.” So much for the 
labourers. Now for the farmers :— 


That much farming capital has been lost by the perti- 
nacity with which, in many instances, rents, calculated 
upon long periods of dearth, were maintained, after the 
return of abundance, and, its necessary consequence, 
cheapness, cannot admit of any reasonable doubt. But 
the most gross exaggeration has prevailed, in represent- 
ing the farmers as being very generally in a greatly im- 
poverished state. ‘That many are so, where rents con- 
tinue to be strained, may easily be supposed; but that 
they are generally so, may fairly be doubted—seeing the 
state of improved and improving cultivation; but more 
especially may it be questioned, upon the single fact of 
the large stocks of wheat held over of the crop of 1834, 

In December 1835, wheat reached the lowest 
point of depression, It was about two-thirds 
cheaper then it is now, or not much less. It 
was 34s, 11d. for the Winchester quarter. Select 
Parliamentary Committees were instantly ap- 
pointed by the Houses of landed legislators. 
Their proceedings were noticed in this Maga- 
zine at the time. They could not, by any art, 
make out a feasible case of distress. Mr Tooke 
says— 

The tenor of the information elicited by these commit- 
tees was little calculated to bear out the views of the 
persons who had moved for them. The consequence was, 
that no report could be agreed upon by either House; 
and the evidence only was laid upon the table of each 
House, and eventually published, It seems, however, 
that the chairman of the Commons’ committee had pre- 
pared a report, which, not being palatable to the pro- 
moters of the ultra-agricultural claims, was negatived, 


While prices were thus reasonable, owing to 
fruitful seasons, trade and manufactures were 
also brisk. Mr Tooke quotes the wages of cot- 
ton-spinners in 1833, which, in relation to the 
then prices of wheat and meat, certainly look 
high ; but the foreign demand for cotton yarn, 
for some years back, makes the wages of this 
class of workers no fair criterion of general 





_of war-demand or the currency. 
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wages; and this, besides, was the most p 
ous time of the spinners. We may remark 
singular fact, that from 1831 to 1837, no fore, 
wheat was entered, save 150,000 quarters, a 
even that in consequence of the miscalculation y 
certain speculators. There were, in succes 
six productive years, in which the native gg 
culturists had a virtual monopoly, an exclusin 
trade in corn; and yet, in the middle of ty 
period, they cried out distress, and Obtaing 
Parliamentary Committees, though they we, 
unable, with all appliances and means, to mg, 
out a plausible story, when they had got the 
No Corn-Bill, or tax, or restriction on the imfon, 
ation of agricultural produce, can keep up prion 
in favourable seasons, to the desired pitch, thoug 
it is undeniable that they do keep them up, | 

Surely something more must be done for 
farmers, as a protection against good season 
against too much warmth and sunshine, in og 
cloudy, humid island, and harvests too Super 
abundant. Mr Tooke has not formally discuss 
the Corn-Laws, as an element affecting prices 
and he reckons them, it would appear, of littleif¢ 
any account. In his general summing up, & 
considers the causes of the comparatively lw 
range of prices from 1814 to 1837, to be, first; 
succession of very favourable seasons. Fre 
1818 only, in five seasons, was the produce deé 
cient; and. while agriculture was much ip 
proved at home, the bad seasons had not extended 
over Europe, as was the case at the end of th 
last, and the beginning of the present century, 
The reductions of freights and insurance, cheape 
and more easy internal carriage, a rise of th 
foreign exchanges, the reduction in the priced 
all imported commodities, and of the rate of i 
terest, with improvements in machinery, chem 
istry, and the arts in general, are, he conceiva, 
enough to account satisfactorily for the low 
prices, without, having recourse to the cessatie 
As Mr Tooke: 
work appeared before the results of the la 
harvest could be known, we regret that we mut 
go without the benefit of his opinion or specu 
tions on the prospects of the opening yew. 
Though gloomy apprehensions prevail, ther 
were never more contradictory opinions afloat # 
to the relative productiveness of any harvestie 
forty years past. 

We would recommend Mr Tooke’s valasbé 
work to all who are in pursuit of informati@ 
upon the important subjects of which it treat, 
but especially to those who are mystified, p® 
plexed, or wavering in their opinions on te 
currency question. 
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MRS TROLLOPE’S WIDOW BARNABY.* 


Ler us hope it may be something else than the 
mere corruption of human nature which makes 
gs always relish the works of this shrewd and 
ively authoress best, when, as the Yankee book- 
selier phrased it, she ‘ Trollopizes a_ bit.” 
She is nothing if not satirical, or little more than 
the herd of ordinary fictionists ; while, in her own 
euliar walk of design, she approaches an H. B. 

The Widow Barnaby’s portraiture is no doubt 
exaggerated into extravagant caricature, despite 
which, we fear, there is strong, true, and staring 
resemblance. The Widow’s coarse rouge, laid on 
as with a trowel, and her prodigality of false 
ringlets, do not more outrage nature than many 
traits of her character ; yet the real woman is 
there: not that nature is ever chargeable with 
producing so thoroughly selfish, heartless, and 
audacious a piece of feminity, though a certain 
concurrence of circumstances does, in a vitiated 
society, tend to form female characters in many 
points strongly resembling that of Mrs Barnaby, 
with her low ambition, her paltry pride, her 
impudent and palpable dissimulation, her in- 
tense, mean selfishness, her brazen audacity, her 
cunning and quick wit, and her falsehoods, gross 
as the mother that bore them. ‘The adventures 
of so odious a personage must be cleverly and 
skilfully managed to prevent fatigue and disgust 
in the reader, in spite of the constant efflux of 
the amusing or the broadly ludicrous, Without 
contrast and relief, it might not be easy to pro- 
ceed far with the Widow Barnaby, as the key to 
her mean and vile character is obtained at once, 
instructively and divertingly as she is afterwards 
developed in many a well-imagined incident. The 
relief is found in the sentimental involvements 
and adventures of the widow's niece, Agnes Wil- 
loughby, a heroine of the shy, timid, and fascin- 
ating Evelina cust, with the beauty of an angel, 
the voice of a seraph, a fund of latent enthusi- 
asm under the meekest, simplest guise, and the 
power of fascinating every creature that comes 
ope the sphere of her varied attractions, save 
only the hard and brazen Barnaby. ‘That match- 
ess widow is, however, the true heroine of the 
— and we have neither eyes nor ears save for 
er, 

Miss Martha Compton was the daughter of the 
aes, and the belle of the pretty town of Sil- 
i. sn nang it place which, during 
. battalion of ways blessed with the presence of 
lation th, Pl ange regiment. Balls, 
Sivonen. rp in the morning, and eating 
lirtations — = at the confectioner’s, with 
vettisements _ the band, and such other di- 
ech ee the order of every day ; but 

* *attalion followed another, while very few 
Proposals were made and th ' flectionate 
ther of Martha and : e affectionate mo- 
often sadly we ier pretty sister Sophy was 
dees cise” - ed to obtain finery for ‘her 

onderful were her shifts, more 


* Loudon: Bentl : 
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wonderful her invention, though both quailed 
before the superior genius of her elder daughter 
—the strapping, bright-eyed, high-complexioned, 
bold-spirited belle of Silverton—the future “ Wi- 
dow Barnaby.” The most brilliant ball that ever 
had been imagined was at hand, and the affec- 
tionate mother set of in a hot sun, to beg a few 
pounds, to equip her girls, from their little, 
crooked, stingy, and rich old maiden aunt, Miss 
Betsy ; who would not come down one farthing, 
but sent her nieces advice, that, if their dresses 
| were so dirty and trumpery as their mother said, 
| they‘had better avoid disgrace by staying at home. 

Mrs Compton was proud of her daughters, and 
anxious for their establishment ; and by “ her 
needle and her shears,” and stinting in every ne- 
cessary—substituting brown sugar for white, and 
eating dinners of tripe thrice a-week, and lower- 
ing the quality of the home-brewed—she made 
the very most of an income of less than £400, and 
so contrived to obtain glazed calico slips, and long 
white gloves, with carnations for her dark beauty, 
and lilies of the valley for the pale one, to an 
extent that must have astonished many mothers, 
But, in prospect of the great ball, she was com- 
pletely nonplussed by the point-blank refusal of 
that “ram‘s-horn, little, ugly, skin-flint sister- 
in-law, Betsy.” Martha had a scheme of her 
own. “If I were you, mother, I would go to 
Smith’s shop at once, and tell him confidentially 
that 1 want a little more credit till Christmas, 
when all should be settled.” That would not do 
Smith already held a doubtful bill of the curate’s 
for thirty pounds; Smith would not again be 
caught napping in money matters ;—and this pro- 
duced Martha's debut as an intrepid swindler, 
keeping, however, without touch of the law. She 
sallied forth ; repaired to that part of the little 
town where belles did most frequent, and red- 
coats congregate, in quest of Captain Tate, 
from whom she had parted only a half hour be- 
fore. 








2 ee 





Nor did she long wish in vain. When her tall person, 
straight aukles, and flashing eyes first entered upon the 
High Street Parade,” Captain Tate was swallowing the 
fourth spoonful of a raspberryice; but, ere she had 
reached the middle of it, he was by her side. 

“Oh ! Captain Tate!” she exclaimed, with heighiened 
colour and brightened eyes, “I did not expect to see you 
again this morning. I thought, for certain, you would 
be riding with the colonel, or the major, or some of 
them.”’ 

‘Ah! Miss Martha! you don’t know what it is to 
be ordered from quarters where—you don’t know what 
it isto be torn heart and soul and body asunder, as I 
shall be in a few days—or you would not fancy one 
should be riding out of town, as long as one had the 
power of staying in it!” 

‘* Oh, dear !—you won't mind it, I’m sure—you will 
like Plymouth quite as well—or perhaps better than you 
do Silverton :—we shall all remember you longer than 
you will remember us.” 

“ Do not say so!—do not say so '—beautiful Martha! 
—you cannot think it.” 

“I’m sure I do,” responded 


_— 


the young lady, with a 





very distinct sigh. 
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It was exceedingly wrong in Captain Tate (yet all 
his family and intimate friends declared that he was as 
worthy a fellow as ever lived) —it was exceedingly wrong 
ia him to offer bis arm to Miss Martha the moment he 
beard this sigh: for in fact he was engaged to be mar- 
vied to his cousin, and the marriage ceremony was ouly 
deferred till he should be gazetted as a major; yet he 
-crupled not, as | have related, to offer his arm, saying, 
im a very soft and even tender accent— 

“I know it is not the etiquette of dear, quiet little Sil- 
verton, for the officers to offer their arms to the young 
indies; but just at the last—at such a moment as this, 
not even the Lord Mayor of the town himself could think 
it wrong,” 

This reasoning seemed quite satisfactory; for Miss 
Martha's arm was immediately placed within his, 

In this order they reached Smith’s shop. Miss 
Martha took effectual care to shew that destined 
victim the terms on which she was with the 
stylish-looking officer, while she whispered of 
mull-muslin, and said, with an air of laughing 
embarrassment, and withdrawing her arm— 


“Upon my word and honour, you must go, Captain 
Tate—-I can no more buy anything while you stand 
talking to me than I can fly.” 

* Dil not you promise me?” said the Captain, re- 
proachiully, and not knowing what in the world to do 
with himself till it was time to dress, 

* Yes, I know I did,” she replied ; “ but the truth is,”’ 
anid she pressed both her hands upon her heart, and shook 
‘the thing is impossible, You must leave 
me, indeed !——we shall meet toenight at the Major's, you 
know— farewell ! and she stretched out her hand to him 
with a smile full of tender meaning. 

The Captain looked rather puzzled, but fervently 
pressed her hand, and, saving ** Au revoir then!” left the 
shop, The young lady looked after him tor a moment, 
und then, turning to Mr Smith, with a louk, a sigh, and 
a smile, not at all likely to be misunderstood, said— 

*[ suppose, Mr Smith, you have heard the news 
about me? There never was such a place for gossip as 
Silverton.” 

And now Miss Martha became confidential 
withSmith. Ie saw how things stood. She wanted 
afew articles, on her own account, at this par- 
ticular crisis, and Smith, careful tradesman as 


her head- 


he was, could not resist a bride’s appeal. 
there ever such a girl!” cried her mother; 


and the Misses Compton were decidedly the | 
Martha | 


best-dressed young ladies at the ball. 
danced the last dance with Captain Tate, and 
the regiment marched for Exeter next morning. 
What could Smith do? She had been betrayed, 
jilted, monstrously used ; but, after Martha had 
(irted with the ofhcers of many other regiments, 
he was paid at last; for the handsome Miss 
Compton, now turned of thirty, deigned to ac- 
cept the addresses of Mr Barnaby, the apothecary 


of Silverton; and had, indeed, almost persuaded | 


MRS TROLLOPE’S WIDOW BARNABY. 





‘Was | 


herself that it was nearly as good a thing to | 
marry a middle-aged, country apothecary with a | 


good house and a good income, as a beautiful 
young ollicer, In her maidenhood Smith had 
fought shy ; but the lady of Mr Barnaby might 
now have had all the goods in his shop. Her 
feathcrs and frills were nowadays no sooner seen 
approaching any counter than all eyes and arms 
Were in motion to serve Mrs Barnaby. 

Any bride might have found matter for rejoicing in 
suc: a change; but few could have felt it so keenly as 


Mis idaruchy, She was by nature both proud and am- 
bitious, and her personal vanity, though sufficiently 


strong within her to form rather a conspicuous feature | Widow contrived to realize an income 


in her character, was, in truth, only a sort of petteg ; 
that acted as an agent to assist in forwarding the 
and wishes which her pride and ambition formed, 
. . Mrs Barnaby burned with ambition to find erg 
in a situation that might authorize her giving herseif », 
airs of a great lady ; and her pride would have found y 
the gratification it sought, could she have been SUTE ty 
her house and her dress would be daily cited among be 
acquaintance as more costly than their own. 


Mrs Barnaby had, moreover, a fine naty, 
genius for stratagem and maneuvring, whig 
made her aim at accomplishing her objects) 
any means save the simple and natural, 

Her bridal triumphs and little parties we 
cut short by the death of her mother, why 
illness, of a whole week, proved rather troubs 
some to her daughters excessive sensibility ; ay 
though it ‘ was a blessing,” and “ a happyn 
lease,’ Mrs Barnaby also knew that mourning 
never became her, and that her white satin ag 
silver fringe would be yellow before she con 
wear them again. Her father, the henpecky 
curate, followed next, and then, suddenly, “dee 
Barnaby,” a worthy, kind-hearted man, who ba 
been fond of his bride, who, though no longe 
so slender and delicate as she had once bea 
looked, with a slight tinge of rouge, givig 
brilliancy to her eyes, almost as handsome » 
ever; while the total absence of mauvaise honk 
peculiar to the experienced belle of a web 
officered country town, had enabled her to pr 
side at his supper parties, and act her parts 
bride, with a brillianey which he had felt tray 
fascinating. He was, indeed, as his widow é 
clared, “a perfect model of a husband,” a 
made “ such a fuss about her’—** quite spoue 
her.” Mrs Barnaby was really sorry for th 
death of her husband; and, between the det 
and interment, wept often, and with little or ™ 
effort ; but she was not a woman long te @ 
spise the goods the gods provided. She wasle 
sole executrix and legatee; and, proud 
happy as she thought of her independence # 
wealth, she resolved to make good and imme 
ate use of both. Never had her temper been® 
amiably placid, so caressingly kind, as in 0 
first month of her widowhood ; and, while # 
lamented her “ dear lost Barnaby,” she vor 
to be a mother to his adopted child, the orph# 
daughter of her own sister, Sophy. The girl 
been educated in a respectable clergyman’s & 
ily, atthe expense of that “little, crooked, mise™ 
monster, Aunt Betsy. It was solely for 
sake of her dear niece, Agnes, that Mrs . 
resolved to give up “ the tranquil consolation * 
retirement,” to go out into the world, ye ® 
lay aside her weeds, and introduce her niece ™ 
society in the manner she was entitled to expe 
Agnes was sincere and straight-forward, ye 
knew she must not give voice to the thougbi- 
‘** Pray don't pretend to lay aside your weeds ™ 
me ; I don’t believe you half so sorry for we 
Barnaby’s death as 1 am;” and she only = 
‘* You are very kind, aunt.” 

By managing the young man who wished ° 
succeed to ** dear Barnaby’s” business, the dere 
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properly ; 
She was resolved to marry high and fashionably, 


and to marry soon, and for neither was Silver- 
ton the proper place, nor her hatefully un- 
hocoming weeds the proper dress. Dear Bar- 
naby had a sister, Mrs Peters, moving in genteel 
life at Clifton ; but it was impossible to appear 
at Clifton until the proper time for * lilacs and 
greys’ had arrived. therefore, fixed 
Exeter as her place of coming-out, but by no 


She, on 
means of residence. She engaged as a“ my maid’ 

rawky.charity-school girl, recommended by her 
height, whose name of Betty Jacks she 


yreat 

changedto Jerningham. Herself and Agnes inside 
the stage-coach, and “ my maid’ onthe top, tra- 
velled forthwith to Exeter, where she endea- 


voured to astonish the head-waiter and chamber- 
maid of the hotel, by acting the part of “a real 
grand lady ;"’ but the thing would not take. 
Smart Mrs Tompkins’ first floor-lodging was 
secured, with a garret for Jerningham, for three 
months; by which time Widow Barnaby had re- 
solved to leave off both greys and lavender. 
She knew not a soul in Exeter; yet was deter- 
mined to make her way into its beau monde—not, 
indeed, as an apothecary’s widow. ‘Toher land- 
lady she told that her name was 


with an emphasis that gave much dig- 
nitytothe name. “ Tam the widow of a gentleman of 
large fortune in the neighbourhood of Silverton, and 
finding the scene of my lost happiness too oppressive to 
my spirits, [fam come to Exeter with my niece, and only 
one lady’s-maid to wait upon us both, that TP may quietly 
pass a few months in comparative retirement before I 
jom my family and friends in the country, as their rank 
and fortune naturally lead them into more gaiety than I 
should at present like to share.” 


“ Barnaby !’ 


Once rid of her © nasty gown and hideous 
cap, 


Suverton int roductions. 


she had no fears ; and she disdained all 


“ There can be no use, Mrs Tompkins,” said the doleful 
! , a i ° . . 
Wicow, “do you think there can—in my going on wear- 


ing this dismal dress, that almost breaks my heart every 
time I look at myself ?_It is very nearly six months now 
ence my dear Mr Barnaby died, and I believe people 

never first mourning longer.” Mr 
Barnaby, however, had been alive and well exactly three 
Monhs after the period named by his widow as that 
‘his death ; and that, too, Mrs Tompkins knew as well 


of fashion wear 


69) 


“she dds but Mrs Tompkins’s sister was a milliner, | 


and family affection being stronger within her than any 
aestract love of propriety, she decidedly voted for laying 
aside the weeds immediately, there being “ no yearthly 
eer, 48 she well observed, “in any woman’s going on 
ie her heart by looking at herself in che glass.” 
? the sister was sent for, and after a long consultation 
ia he widow's bed-room, it was decided that the follow- 
‘8g Sunday should send her to the cathedral in a black 


tai =. with lee 
‘8 Gress, with lavender-coloured bonnet, fichu, gloves, 
reticule, and so f rth. 





. Some reason was yet to be given to Agnes for 
this vreach of decorum; and the widow declared 
tough mourning suited her niece very 
the sight of it on herself made her per- 
¥retched. Thank God! no one in Exeter 
and it was like rebellion against the 


arranrvrare . 4 
_. s*ments of Providence to punish herself 
"ita weeds, 


that, 
Weil, 
€.. 49 

ectiy 


Ahew her ; 


MRS TROLLOPE’S WIDOW 


from funded property—a handsome, if 
income—* which, with my person, if 
made use of, may lead to all I wish.” 


BARNABY. 159 


oe 


| “ The dress of a widow is indeed very sad to look up- 
on; noone can doubt that, Aunt Barnaby.” 

“Good Heaven! then vou also suffer from the sight 
of it, my poor child !—-Poor dear Agnes! T ought to have 
thought of this before;——but I will wound your young 
heart no longer. This week shall end a suffering so 
heavy, and so unnecessary for us both; and I trust you 
will never forget what you owe me.” 

The widow kept her word, and was soon seen 
flaring-up in all the colours of the rainbow. It 
was a maxim with Mrs Barnaby, that nothing 
makes so great a difference in a lady's dress 
‘as a profusi im of wood work :” when not 
| par ding the streets, or shewing off her finery in 
| church, as Agnes could not do satin-stitch, her 
} . . . . . 
| education having been, in this accomplishment, 


| 


Sf, 





entirely neglected, the widow plied her own 
needle on collars, and culls, and pocket-handker- 


chi fs, 

Agnes, in her weary existence, durst not speak 
of the hire of a piano-forte ; but she took cour- 
age one day to ask if she might not go on with 
her French and Italian, while her aunt was at 
work. She was afraid, she said, that she might 
forget all she had learned. 

“Tam sure T hope not, and it will be very stupid and 
very wicked of you, Agnes, if you do, Your teaching is 
all we ever got out of that hunch-backed Jesabel of an 
aunt; and you must always recollect, you know, that it 
Is very possible you may have to look to this as your 
only means of support. Tam sure Tam excessively fond 
of you, T may say passionately attached to you—it is quite 
impossible you can ever deny that; but yet we must 
neither of us ever forget that it is likely enongh 1 may 
marry again, and have a family; and in that case, my 
dear, much as | love you, (and my disposition is uncom. 
monly affectionate, ) ic will be my bounden duty to think 
of my husband and children, which would probably make 
it necessary for you to go out as a governess or teacher at 
a school. , . T must say it was & most abominable 
shame in that Mrs Wilmot not te teach you satin-stitch, 
whie h, after all, is the oniy re ally la ly-like way in which 
a young woman can assist in maintaining herself. Just 
look at this collar, Agnes; the muslin did not cost six. 
pence—certainly not more than sixpence, and I'd venture 
to say that J ceeuld not cet the fellow of it in any shep in 
| xeter for two guineas. 
Italian either, wild bring suc ha per-centage as that, 


It is long before French, or 


The three months allotted to the intermediate 
state of Exeter, wore away, and Mrs Barnaby 
had made no acquaintances, save her dress- 
maker But her wardrobe, her embroidery, 
were all ready for display at ¢ lifton ; and Betty 
Jacks, alias Jerningham, her mistress s 
cast finery, and her two pounds a-year of wares, 
had learned to iron out tumbled dresses, and 
look like a disreputable young woman. Before 
the widow made her next grand move, an elabo- 
rate epistle was indited to her “ dear unknown 
sister Margaret,” her ‘ lost Barnaby’s” sister, 
whose friendship was her only glimpse of earthly 
comfort. 


“ My lost Barnaby’s sister! Beloved Margaret! So» 
let me call you, for so have [ been used to hear you 
called by Him! Beloved Margaret! Let me hope that 
from you, and your charming family, | shall find tae 
sympathy and affection I so greatly need. 

“Your admirable brother—my lost but never-to-be- 
forgotten husband—was as successful as he deserved to 
be in the profession of which he was the highest orna- 
ment, and left an ample furtune—the whole of which, 
as you know, he bequeathed to me with a confidence and 


liberality well befitting the perfect, the — love 
N2 
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which united us. But, alas! my sister, Providence de- 
nied us a pledge of this tender love; and where, then, can 
I so naturally look for the ultimate possessors of his 
noble fortune as amongst your family ? I have one young 
niece, still almost a child, whom I shall bring with me 
to Clifton. But, though I am passionately attached to 
her, my sense of justice is too strong to permit my ever 
suffering her claims to interfere with those more justly 
founded. When we become better acquainted, my dear- 
est Margaret, you will find that this sense of what is 
right is the rule and guide of all my actions ; and I trust 
you will feel it to be a proof of this, that my style and 
manner of living are greatly within my means. In fact, 





I never cease to remember, dear sister, that, though the | 
widow of my poor Barnaby, I am the daughter of the | 


well-born but most unfortunate clergyman of Silverton, 
who was obliged to sell his long-descended estate in con- 
sequence of the treachery of a friend who ruined him. 
Thus, while the high blood which flows in my veins 
teaches me to do what is honourable, the unexpected po- 
verty which fell upon my own family makes me feel] that 
there is more real dignity in living with economy, than 
in spending what my confiding husband left at my dis- 
posal, and thus putting it out of my power to increase it 
for the benefit of his natural heirs, 

“ This will, I hope, explain to you satisfactorily my 
not travelling with my own carriage, and my having no 
other retinue than one lady’smaid. Alas! it is not in 
pomp or parade that a truly widowed heart can find con- 
solation ! 

“ Let me hear from you, my dear sister, and have the 
kindness to tell me where you think I had better drive, 
on arriving at Clifton.” 


The reader now begins to have a notion of 
Widow Barnaby. Simple Mr Peters, a wealthy 
Bristol clothier, was enchanted; while his shrewd, 
lively little lady read the epistle, and saw the 
whole case at a glance. The letter was canvassed 
at the breakfast-table, by an amiable and well- 
bred set of young people, after it had been read 
aloud by the son, who, as he proceeded very de- 
murely, often sent laughing glances to his mother. 


“That’s an aunt worth having, isn’t it?” said old , 


Peters, standing up, and taking his favourite station on 


the hearth-rug, with his back w the grate, thongh no fire | 


was in it.—“ Now [| hope we shall have no airs and 
graces, because she comes trom a renote part of the coun- 
try, but that you will one and all do your best to make 
her see that you are worthy of her faveur.”” 

“7 will do all I can to shew myself a dutiful and ob- 


servant nephew.—But don’t you think, sw, that ‘the | 


lady doth protest too much ?*”’ 

“Oh! but she'll keep her word,” replied his mother, 
laughing. 

“Keep her word ?—to be sure she will, poor indy! 
She is broken-hearted and breken-spirited, as it’s easy to 
see by her letter,” observed the worthy Mr Peters; * and 
I do hope, wife, that you will be very kind to her.” 

“© And where shall I tell her to drive, Mr Peters 2” 

“To the York Hotel, my dear, I should think.” 

“Do you know that I rather fancy she expects we 
should ask her to come here ?” 


‘*No !—Well, that did not strike me, Let me see | 


the letter again.—But it’s no matter; whether she does 
or does not, it may be quite as well to do it;—and she 
says she likes to save her money, poor thing.” 


The father and son then set off to walk to Bristol, and | 


Mrs Peters and her three daughters were left to sit in 
judgment on the letter, and then to answer it, 


Mrs Barnaby cunningly put away all her greys, 


lavenders, and pink-whites on her first appear- ° 


ance before “ Beloved Margaret.” 


“ My life passes, Agnes, in a constant watchfulness of 
the feelings of others.—It was for your sake, dear girl, 
that I so early put off this sad attire, and the fear of 
wounding the feelings of my dear sister-in-law now in. 
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duces me to resume it, for a few days at least, that she 
may feel I come to find my first consolation from her!” 


“‘ Shew me to my sister !’” said the widow, as soon y 
she had counted all her own packages ; and with a cam, 
bric handkerchief, without an atom of embroidery, in he 
hand, her voice ready to falter, her knees to tremble, and 
her tears to flow, she followed the servant up Stairs, 

Mrs Peters came very decorously forward to meet he, 
but she was, perhaps, hardly prepared for the very long 
embrace in which her unknown sister held her, My 
Peters was a very little woman, and was almost loit » 
sight in the arms and the draperies of the widow; by 
when at last she was permitted to emerge, Agnes wa 
cheered aud greatly comforted by the pleasing receptics 
she gave her.’’ 


Mrs Peters shewed her sister-in-law to the door 
of her chamber at the hour of retiring, but was not 
permitted to escape without another sisterly em 
brace, and being held by the hand until the widow 
delivered a very long speech, ending thus :— 

“ T so much wish you to understand me, dearest sister! 
—I so long to have my heart appreciated by you!— 
Step in forone moment, will you ?”’—And the requee 
was seconded bya gentle pulling, which sufficed to bring 
the imprisoned Mrs Peters safely within the door—*] 
cannot part with you till I have explained a movement— 
a rush of sentiment I may cal] it—that has come upon 
me since I entered this dear dwelling. The time is coms, 
is fully come, you know, when fashion dictates the lay- 
ing aside this garb of wo; and as my excelient mother 
brought me up in all things respectfully to follow the 
usages of society, I have been struggling to do so in the 
present instance, and have actually already furnished my- 
self with a needful change of apparel—never yet, how. 
ever, dearest Margaret !’"—and here she pressed her hand 
kerchief to the eyes—“ never yet have I had the courage 
towearit. But, thank Heaven! I now feel strengthened, 
and when we meet to-morrow you shall see the influence 
the sight of you and your dear family has had upon me. 
And now, good night, my sister !—I will detain you pe 
longer ; but do explain to your charming family, dear 
Margaret ! how this sudden change in my appearance has 
been wrought.—Good night! But where is Agnes ?— 
Poor love ! she will not sleep, even in your elegant mas- 
sion, till she has received my parting kiss. She perfectly 
| dotes upon me !—Will you have the kindness to let ber 
be sent to me ?” 








| Next morning Jerningham underwent a strict 
' catechising about the style of the family. There 
was a footman to be sure, and also a coachmaa, 
and a world of maids, and everything elegant. 

“T dare say it is, Jerningham; and you _must be 
very careful to heep up your own consequence, and mine 
too, in such a house as this. You understand meé, Ja- 
ningham: I have already, you remember, given you soe 
hints. You have not forgotten, I hope?” 

“ No, that'I haven't, ma’am,” replied the girl 5 “6 and— 
I mean to tell °em”——-But looking at Agnes, she stop 
ped short, as it seemed, because she was there. 

** Very well, that’s quite right, and I'll give you thes 
| gloves of mine. Mend them neatly to-morrow morning, 
aud never be seen to go out without gloves, Jerningha® 
«es Observe, Agnes, I have explained @ 
| my sister all my feelings about my mourning, and yes 
| must take care to let the young people understand thst 
| you keep on with crape and bombasin some time lovg®, 
| because you like it best.—And, by-the-by, I may 4 
| tell you at once, my dear, that as you look so part 
ly well in deep mourning, and are so fond of wearing Hy 

you had better not think of a change for some time ® 

come. Iam sorry totell you, my dear, that I find ever? 

thing as I come up the country a vast deal indeed 

than I expected, and therefore it will be absolutely neo 

sary to save every penny I can. Now the fact is 

my mourning has been taken so much care of, = 
| gether so little worn, that the best gown is very neall? 
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as new, and the worst has still a deal of wear left 
{ think the best thing we can do, Agnes, is to 
f them made up to fit you, that is, when your 
worn out;—and my bonnets, too, if I can 
ham to wash the crape nicely in a little 
y will come out looking quite like new,— 
spd they are 50 becoming to you!—and, in this way 
vou see, my dear, a great many pounds may be saved. 

* «Thank you, aunt,’’ meekly replied Agnes. 

« Well, there’s a good girl; go to bed now, and be sure 
to make the young ladies understand that you go on with 
crape and bombasin because you like it. 

And so poor Agnes goes on, until her deliver- 
ance comes, to wear her generous aunt’s cast-off 
mourning. because it so particularly became her, 
and she had such a fancy, her aunt affirmed, to 
goin black. The clever, impetuous, and sincere 
little Mrs Peterscontrived to get rid of her gigaatic 
yainted and plumaged sister-in-law next morning, 
and Widow Barnaby settled in pretty lodgings, 
wherethere was acloset in which Agnes —dear pri- 
vilege !—could be alone. “ For her niece’s sake” 
Mrs Barnaby subscribed to the library, and went 
to balls; and, with the occasional use of the 
Peters’ carriage, and Mrs Peters’ fashion and 
knowledge of life, fancied she had opened the 
Clifton campaign with great advantage. Her first 
promenade—taken with Elizabeth Peters, who, 
unlike her sisters, persisted in believing “ Aunt 
Barnaby” a good kind of person, who meant 
to leave them her great fortune, and to whom 
they were very ungrateful—shewed her a gentle- 
man, “tall, stout, gaily dressed, fully mous- 
tached, and with an eye that looked as if accus- 
tomed to active service in reconnoitering all 
things.” He bowed to Miss Peters. He was 
Major Allen, and the Widow declared him, 
“upon her honour,” a very fine, fashionable man. 
He kept, she learned from Miss Peters, a horse 
and groom, was no dancer, but played cards. 
* Then of course he cannot be a poor man,” said 
Widow Barnaby, who was disposed to lose no time. 
Nor was the bold and dashing Major Allen at 
all indifferent, though he liked to be sure. Mrs 
Barnaby having dipped deep in the books of a 
remarkably well-bred, obliging milliner, appeared 
at her first ball in much grander style than she 
‘ad ever appeared before. Her blonde, her rouge, 
her feathers, her ringlets, and her scarf of real 
French blonde, cost hours in arranging, while 
poor Agnes looked, in five minutes, like an angel, 
‘aa crape robe, fashioned, by her own taste and 
industry, out of the widow’s old flounces. At the 
ball, the dashing Major Allen managed to have a 
“ttle conversation with simple Elizabeth Peters, 
Ms she was separated by an accident from her 

Sane 


, “Good evening, Miss Elizabeth. You are just arrived, 
vat An excclient ball, is it not? IL told you it 
ould be. What an exceedingly fine woman your aunt 
% Mise Peters! It is your aunt, I think ?” 
_ 2 *, our aunt, certainly ; the widow of my mother’ 
hvther, Major Alien.” wees 
Ay, I understood she was your aunt. She is a wo- 
= of large fortune, I hear 2” 
acm Very large fortune,” 
“ae is in lodgings, is she not? She does not 
— ave taken the whole house.” 
on ‘, 20; only quite small lodgings: but she does not 
the third of her income, nor near it.” 


et 8 


pave both o 
own are quite 
teach Jerning 
small beer, the 
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“ Really ?—then, I suppose, handsome as she is, that 
she is a little in the skin-flint line, eh >” and here the 
Major shewed his horse-like teeth by a laugh. 

The Major put several more fishing questions, 
The property of the widow he ascertained was 
real, not income. He contrived to be introduced, 
and got the widow, with small difficulty, to allow 
him to make up a card-table. She protested 
prettily against high play—but, “ at the table, 
MajorAllenshould have the honour of forming for 
Mrs Barnaby, the stakes were to be of her own 
fixing.” 

‘¢ Ah! sure a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature,” 


said the lively little Mrs Peters, as he led off the 




















widow. And, as they gently won their way, thus 
they talked— 

“ And what may be the stake Mrs Barnaby permits 
herself 7"? said the Major, bending forward to look into 
the widow’s eyes, 

** Very low, I assure you, Major!” replied the lady, 
with a wave of the head that sent her plumes to brush 
the hirsute magnificence of his face. 

“ Shorts and crown points, perhaps ?” rejoined the Ma- 
jor, agreeably refreshed by the delicate fanning he had 
received. 

*-Oh, fie, Major! How can you suspect me of such 
extravagance? No, believe me, I know too well how 
to use the blessings of wealth to abuse them by playing 
so high as that. But, I believe, gentlemen think that 
nothing *” 

““ Why, no, my dear madam, I cannot say that men 
—that is, men of « certain fashion and fortune—think 
much of crown points. For my own part, [ detest 
gambling, though I love whist, and never care how low 
I play—though, occasionally, when I get into a certain 
set, [ am obliged to give way a little; but I never exceed 
five-pound points, and twenty on the rubber.” 


Widow Barnaby was not to be easily done. 
She was the Major’s match, yet not, as it proved, 
amatch forthe Major. By means of Jerning- 
ham—fee’d with “ the cap I wore yesterday, 
with the pink ribbons’’—she instituted a prudent 
inquiry as to the means, fortune, and prospects. 
of handsome Major Allen. They were ample, 
noble. William, his groom, vouched for it; 
and the Major soon afterwards related to the 
widow his own strange eventful history; while, 
in return, Mrs Barnaby gave him the tender con- 
fidence of her lonely heart, on the very day fol- 
lowing the ball. On that happy morning, he did 
not arrive till the widow—properly dressed and 
set out, her pink-lined work-box open, and her 
album and her annuals displayed— had for three 
full minutes expected him :— 


‘1 need not ask my charming Mrs Barnaby how she 
rested after her ball. Eyes do not sparkle thus, unless 
they have been blessed with sleep.” And the lady’s 
hand was taken, bowed upon, and the tips of her fingers 
kissed, before she had quite recovered the soft embarrass- 
ment his entrance had occasioned. 

** You are very kind to call upon me, Major Allen. 
Do sit down! I live as yet, comparatively, in great re. 
tirement ; for, during Mr Barnaby’s lifetime, we saw an 
immense deal of company—that old-fashioned sort of 
country visiting, you know, that never leaves one's 
house empty. I could not stand it when I was left alone ; 
and that was the reason I left my beautiful place,” 

* Siverton or Silverton Park, wasit not? I think I 
have heard of it.”” 

“ Yes, Silverton, And do you know, Major, that the 
remembrance of all that racket and gaiety was so oppres- 
sive to my nerves, during the first mouths of my widow- 
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hood, that I threw off everything that reminded me of it | her a person of consequence with her mistreg, : 
i —sold my carriages and horses—let my place—turned | JJ ours passed, Jerningham did not appear, ang . 
ii oe e wet Bagchi seg and, esha ated Mens bd Mrs Barnaby discovered that she had beg \ 
: this place in order to see my sister beters a ‘¥; } . ’ 
: +i bed— y, her forks, her s 
; I knew not if I should ever have strength or spirits to rob ved. her money, r ‘padi ou hee x 
‘7 enter into general society again.” cream-jug, and mustard-pot cage te ey » robbed! 4 
P aif “Thank God, dearest madam, that you have made Mr Peters found that the delinquents we, : 
ra: 4 cuakinss atl ; " a e @rreate ° ¥ 
at } the effort! Though the hardened and ae orn 1 — Jerningliam and William, Major Alleu’s groog. 
af : Te eet » es , s. ther > ra : 

4. of man cannot melt with Se the surners OF yours, there and, horror of horrors ! the officers also draggg “ 
pial bate is yet within us a chord that may be made to vibrate in forward before Widow Barnaby and the ta ; 
ii Vie sympathy when words of true feeling reach it! How | ‘Orward i fore 7 rage ag e bend . 

4 1 well I understood your feelings! and how difficult it is | of magistrates, not indeed Major Allen, but his r 

7 Ht not to envy, even in death, the beieg who has left such a | faithful friend, Captain Maintry, he who by rs 

‘af i remembrance yea cae we “ not dwell se" this, told her of Allen’s large estates in Y orkshire -- 
toa il . », dea arnaby ll, as t friend whi . » on 
; hat eur 8 ; oe Nereewy vn OO ee ee ve” | and whe was found to be the accomplice of Wi. r 
Pits understands and appreciates you, do you regret the having ; " “n t] bl H rt; : 
:? ‘ . ‘ > > IYry 
5 left your elegant retirement ? Or do you feel, as I trust liam, the groom, is the robbery. torror of hor. b 
te you do, that Providence has not gifted you so singularly | rors ! She widow recovered her money, he 
for nothing? Do you feel that your fellow-creaturea forks, and spoons ; but how was she to get back by 
bak ' have a claim upon you, and that it ought not to be in | that fatal promise of marriage, which the gal. b 

i secret and in solitude that the hours of such a being lant Maj > et Bath. had safely in hie - 
if should be spent? Tell me, do you feel this?” an ae ajor, now a ath, had satel\ us po & r 
ie f, “Alas! Major Allen, there is so much weakness in | session? At the worst, she was not so foolish » 

tie 4) the heart of a woman, that she is hardly sure for many | to expose herself. When her business befor i 
He iT days together how she ought to fecl. We are all im- | the Bristol magistrates was done— 4 
~ ! ‘ ‘ > j : . > i \d t : . 
j ty pulse, all soul, ?- sentiment ; and our destiny must ever Mr Peters offered his arm to lead her out, and, with, si 
} depend upon the friends we meet in our passage through | gosh) of honest triumph at having so ably managed mat “ 
i 1 this thorny world. , : ters, said, * Weil, madam, 1 hope you are pleased wig ci 
Vi i Beautiful idea ! be here is the poet that has more | the termination of this business ?” 
ai sweetly painted the female heart? And what o ener it | What aquestion for Mrs Barnaby toanswer! Pleased! s 
— when such a heart is thrown open to one! Good | Was che pleased # Pleased at having every reason in th te 
God + to eee a creature so formed for enjoyment—20 | world to believe that she had given a promise of ma s 
beaming with innocent cheerfulness ~so hinge in the | riage to the friend and associate of a common thie! , 
tf power of pngarent happiness wherever she deigns to | But the spirit of the widow did not forsake her; ad J 
pie smile— to see such a being turn weeping and alone — after one little hysterical gasp, she replied by utterings t 
| her hospitable halls, ae — all the ae Pay splend- | thousand thanks, and a million assurances that nothing e 
| d our — others cling - fr WwW ate x ye — YOu | could possibly be more satisfactory. ( 
" no lingering regret, dearest lady, tor having left your i , ; : — f 
pe churning Ganson At Bath, the Major, who could be very frank : 
iL Perhaps there are moments—or rather, I should say, | With his particular friends and associates in cer. b 
a; perhaps there have been moments—when something of | tain little matters, was one evening boasting @ t 
| the orp cpm gs me. , But if fo not a sg ot his late conquest—* Mrs Barnaby of Nilvertes ¢ 
y.place I shoul ver have seen Clitton. My spiri , . , 
| wt Mmy.piace Ould Hevel , @& Set ifton i) Spirits Park. , A young man present knew verv we. s 
ft} wanted the change, and I feel already better in this de- | \ ' . per @: : b r 
iBtt lightful air. But, I confess, I do regret having sold my | irs Barnaby, the widow of the Silverton apoth- 
beautiful greys. 1 shall never meet any I like so well | ecary. The Major took alarm. The park, th . 
again.” four beautiful greys had vanished, and he di 2 

. » Tera aw 9°? . . . . ‘“p ‘ . ww) 
i ; > agg = they : not give himself time to reflect if anything sou t 
” vo a Qo g , s > } : 3 U 

ih “ Four greys—and all well matched ?” “ a d behind them. . — 

“ Perfectly! Foor Mr Barnaby took so much pains | lo say the truth, he rated his own price in peg ; 

about it. It was his delight to please me. 1 ought not | menial market eather migh-7-—tae grat Sih BS 

to have sold them.” power of his height and fashionable tournure, and @& 

. ” . . - ° . ‘ep I } j j arcve ePWes ¢ . ie M . ; 

f “It was a pity!" said the kind Major, with a dence = pounded in his large eng and collier Gree. | a 
§ sigh is true, indeed, that he had failed more than once, at . 
8 3 , a dead " ~~ y i ° + 99 : 
+ i ‘¢ Don’t talk about it, Major Allen!’ And here one that, ~~ — eye a of all = sen a . 

th of the widow's most curiously embroidered pocket- | 8'Y® him great reason to elieve that she — ] 
’ handkerchiefs, delightfully scented with musk, was much; nevertheless, his self-approval — o ne ay , 
lessened thereby, nor was it likely to be so long #® 1 


lightly and carefully applied to her eyes. 


could oil and trim his redundant whiskers without & 
covering a grey hair in them, 

How was he to get back the promise of mar 
riage? It was the very idea which occupied 
widow ; and the thing was managed in an admit 
ably comic scene. Mrs Barnaby vowed that 
might have shewn, given, her weak, fond, promi, 
in jest, to some rival. 


This is quite enough. We touch not on the 
Major's romantic Spanish adventures. The loves 
so auspiciously begun, flourished more and more, 
until one day, in badinage, the enamoured Major, 
being, lover-like, doubtful of his happiness, and 
wishing to make assurance doubly sure, pleaded 
for a written promise of the felicity already a 





— fa os a of w- 














W million times pledged. The widow playfully de- “ Good Heaven !" he replied, “ what a moment bi 
‘ I manded a similar proof of eternal fidelity, which | you chosen for the expression of this cruel suspicion! t 

i | was frankly and gallantly accorded. Late, very | “*! 0" the very verge of telling you that J had of 
a a i late, one night soon after this, when Mrs Bar- cee ont Seen ae would iceulen sup Ma } 
: ' naby returned from a party at the Peterses, | cire. you would let each of us receive our promi# , 
: who, detesting her bold vulgarity and audacious | again.” 
1] pretensions, were yet compelled to invite her for | |The Major was really and truly in a state of the = 
the sake of pretty Agnes, Jerningham was found ye perturbation as he uttered these ep t 
, from home™that favourite my maid.” whee | iit fud and jaws widow wight umpc ny 

talents for flattering and espionage now male | He had, however, no sooner spoken, tha’ 


conquer, 
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ef irrepressible delight banished the frowns in which 
she had dressed herself; and she uttered, ina voice of the 
t unaffected satisfaction, * If you will really do that, 
or Allen, I can’t suspect any longer, you know, that 


gmil* 


Ms) é 
ey vio given mine to any one else,” 
re. assuredly not, most beautiful angel!” cried the 


delighted lover; “ thus, then, let us give back these paper 
ties, and be bound only by 

The widow stretched out her hand for the document 
whch he had already taken from his pocket-book ; but 
to yield this, though he had no wish to keep it, was not 
‘ est his heart ; holding it, therefore, play- 
fully above his head, he said, ** Let not oue of us, dear- 
est, seem more ready than the other in this act of mutual 
confidence !—give mine with one hand as you receive 
rour own with the other.” 

“ «Now, then!” said Mrs Barnaby, eagerly extending 
both her hands, in order at once to give and take. 

“Now, then!” replied the Major joyously, imitating 
ber action; and the next instant each had seized the paper 
peld by the other with an avidity greatly resembling that 
with which a zealous player pounces upon the king when 
she has the ace in hand at ‘* shorts,” 

“Now, Mrs Barnaby, I will wish you good morn- 
ing,” said the gentleman, bowing low as he tore the little 
document to atoms, “ I have been fortunate enough, 
since I last enjoyed the happiness of seeing you, to dis- 
cover the exact locality of Silverton Park, and the pre- 
cise pedigree of your beautiful greys.”’ 

The equanimity of the widow was shaken for a mo. 
ment, but no longer; she, too, had been doing her best 
to annihilate the precious morsel of paper ; and, rising 
majestically, she scattered the fragments on the ground, 
saying, in atone at least as triumphant as his own, “ And 
], Major Allen, or whatever else your name may chance 
to be, have, since last I had the felicity of seeing you, 
enjoyed the edifying spectacle of beholding your friend 
Captain Maintry, alias Purdham, in the hands of justice, 
for assisting your faithful servant William in breaking 
open my boxes and robbing me. Should the circumstance 
be still unknown ‘to you, I fear you may be disappointed 
to hear that both my money and plate have been re- 
covered, There may be some fanciful difference between 
Silverton Park and a snug property at Silverton; but I 
rather suspect that, of the two, I have gained most by our 
morning's work, Farewell, sir! If you will take my 
advice, you will not continue much longer in Clifton, I 
may feel myself called upon to hint to the magistrates 
that it might assist the ends of justice if you were taken 
up and examined as an accomplice in this affair.” 

_ the lady had decidedly the best of it, as ladies always 
should have. 





the object near 


From the time of Major Allen's perfidy, Bristol 
and all that it contained of « nasty, vulgar, and 
nerehandizing,” became hateful to the Widow. 
she had been bound over to prosecute Betty 
Jacks, which she felt would be awkward and 
inconvenient, 
she resolved to shift the scene to Cheltenham, to 
take higher ground, to dash out, to give parties, 
which the unexpected discovery that Agnes had 
a tuperb voice, would be sure to render fashion- 
ableand attractive. Instead of the lost Jerning- 
ham, she resolved to engage a tiger; and 
mes besides being prima donna at the musi- 
a parties, which were to bring all “the best 
men to the feet of the widow, was to perform 
the part of lady’s maid. 
bogey widow installed in a boarding- 
ee ie eltenham, with a separate drawing- 
aa ne @ tiger, waited upon by the medical 
i soi ora ggreng Agnes, who, she affirmed, 
thes ne ious, to drink the nauseous waters 
pan might have an excuse for shewing her 

Person and morning dresses at the pump- 
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room and promenade, without swallowing the 
bitter draught herself. In the boarding house, 
Mrs Barnaby made the acquaintance of an ex- 
ceedingly obliging Miss Morrison, an old maiden, 
and a regular visiter to Cheltenham, who was up 
to everything, in customs, manners, and charac- 
ters belonging to the town, and who, the widow 
having first confessed, instrict confidence, that she 
did wish to change her state, gave her a catalogue 
raisonnée of the most eligible marriageable men 
of the season, with the best idea of their rent- 
rolls and expectancies which her industry could 
obtain. Mrs Barnaby assured her dear new 
friend that it was not for fortune she wished to 
marry, her own being amply sufficient for every 
luxury. 

* But a widowed heart, my dear Miss Morrison—a 
widowed heart is a heavy load to bear, where the tem- 
per, like mine, is full of the softest sensibility and all the 
tenderest affections. Therefore, as I said, it is my wish 
to marry again; but God forbid I should be weak and 
wicked enough to do so in any way unbecoming my 
station in society—a station to which I have every right, 
as well from birth as fortune. No attachment, how- 
ever strong, will ever induce me to forget what I owe to 
my family and to the world; and unless circumstances 
shall enable me rather to raise than debase myself in 
society, I will never, whatever my feelings may be, per- 
mit myself to marry at all.” 


Widow Barnaby’s first great conquest was 
made in the sale-room. It was a flight beyond 
all her former imaginings. The wit of the 
auctioneer had afforded her an opportunity of 
being so energetic and animated that more than 
one eye-glass was levelled at the dashing new- 
comer; and— 


The more the gentlemen and ladies looked at her, the 
more Mrs Barnaby talked and laughed; and the more 
Mrs Barnaby talked and laughed, the more the gentle. 
men and ladies louked at her. Flattered, fluttered, and 
delighted beyond measure, the eyes of the widow wan- 
dered to every quarter of the roum ; and, for some time, 
every quarter ef the room appeared equally interesting to 
her; but at length her attention was attracted by the 
almost fixed stare of an individual who stood in the midst 
of a knot of gentlemen at some distance, but nearly oppo 
site to the place she occupied. 

“Can you tell me, sir, who that tall, stout gentleman 
is in the green frock-coat, with lace and tassels ? That 
one who is looking this way with an eye-glass.”” 

“The gentleman with red hair ?’’ returned Mr Pat- 
terson, to whom the question was addressed. 

‘Yes, that one, rather sandy, but a very fine-looking 
man.” 

“That is Lord Mucklebury, Mrs Barnaby. He is a 
great amateur of beauty; and, upon my word, he seems 
exceedingly taken with some fair object or other in this 
part of the room.” 

The sight of land after a long voyage is delightful ; 
rest is delightful after labour, food after fasting ; but it 
may be doubted if either of these joys could bear com- 
parison with the emotion that now swelled the bosom of 
Mrs Barnaby, This was the first time, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, that she had ever been looked at 
by a lord at all—and what a look itwas! . . . . 

One proof of the youthful freshness of her emotion 
was the very naive manner in which it was betrayed. 
She could not sit still; her eyes rose and fell, her head 
turned and twisted, her reticule opened and shut; and 
the happy man who set all this going must have had 
much less experience than my Lord Mucklebury, if he 
had not immediately perceived the effect of himself and 
his eye-glass. . 

“‘ Singleton,” said his Lordship to his ever- 
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useful friend, Captain Singleton, “go and find 
out who that great woman is, in the green satin 
and pink feathers.’ The person interrogated 
by Captain Singleton, was so provoking as not 
to know.—“ Gracious heaven! how provoking |” 
murmured Widow Barnaby ; “ he will leave the 
room without finding out my name.” The un- 
successful ‘messenger returned, and, for a few 
minutes more, the amused Peer continued his 


fascinating gaze. 

And then, giving a signal with his eye to Singleton, 
that it was his pleasure to move, that active personage 
cleared the way before him; and the fat viscount, with 
his hands in his waistcoat-pockets, stalked out of the 
room, but not without turning his head, and giving one 
bold, final, open-eyed, steady look at the agitated widow. 

“That man is my fate!" she softly whispered to her 
soul, as the last frog on the hinder part of his coat has 
passed from her eye, 

They next met at a ball, where Lord Muckle- 
bury, after staring at the widow with marked 
impertinence, begged to be presented, and forth- 
with placed himself on the sofa beside her, where, 
for full twenty minutes, he talked in a style 
which lapped her in Elysium. He then joined a 
group of fashionable men, who stood in a corner, 
quizzing the company, after the approved good 
custom of many high-bred persons, ‘© Who 
and what is she, in God's name ?” said one. 


“Who is she? Barnaby! Bless her !—Mistress 
Barnaby! Whatisshe’ <A widow — darling creature! 
A widow, fair, fat, and forty—most fat !—most fair ! 
and, oh! a pigeon, a dove, a very turtle-dove tor kind- 
ness !"" 

**She is really handsome, though ; isn’t she, Muckle- 
bury ?"* said one. 

“Yes, upon my soul she is!"’ replied the Viscount 
more seriously, “ and bears looking at toe remarkably 
well, notwithstanding the pot-full of coarse rouge that it 
pleases her to carry about on each of her beautiful 
cheeks, Se The history of our loves 
was in this wise, It is said of me—I know not how 
truly—that my taste in beauty tends somewhat tewards 
the Blowzabella order. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that yesterday morning, between the hours of two and 
three, being actively employed for the good of myself and 
my country in Johnson's sale-room, I felt myself pene- 
trated, perforated, pierced, and transfixed by the very 
bright eyes of this remarkable lady; whereupon, over- 
powering my constitutional timidity, Digby, I fixed my 
regards, eye-glass and all, upon her; but the result was 
astonishing. Did any of you, gentlemen, ever happen to 
watch the effect of the sun's rays when thrown upon some 
soft substance (a pound of batter for example) through 
the medium of a burning-glass ¢”’ 


While the gentlemen were thus merry, the 
widow was in the third heavens. ‘The flashy 


compliments and audacious eves of the Peer, | 


had already given birth to the most sanguine 
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the beautiful Lady M s 





the best privilege of the aristocracy, the 
which they had for amusing themselves; and 

to an aptitude at probing the absurdities of hy 
fellow-creatures, joined a most unshrinking » 
dacity in exposing them. With Mrs Barnaby), 
was most successful. She, indeed, did More thay 
half the business herself. The Widow was ply. 
ing for no ordinary stake. She consulted yg 
Miss Morrison, and engaged, for the season , 
carriage, a footman, and a lady's-maid, Steg 
and more stock was sold, and the widow was » 
the ,=high-topgallant of her hopes. One of 
facetious Peer’s modes of extracting amuseme: 
out of the widow, was writing her notes, whe 
drew forth answers that threw him into eecstas 
and which he carefully preserved, to share wit 
his friends under the title of “ The Barney 
Papers.” This went on for a few weeks, the 
Peer fooling the widow to the top of her ben 
until the time arrived for his departure, ang 
when his collection of “ Barnaby Papers” was fa 
enough even for his taste. He parted with he 
on a Saturday night, with a thousand expres 
sions of passionate admiration ; protesting thath 
would be early on the walk, to look for her, nex 
day. During the whole of that black Sunday 
the widow, who had ordered yet another ner 
bonnet, and another richly laced mantlet, roame 
the public walks, “like a turtle whose mate hai 
been shot ;” and, sad, cross, tender, and angry 
turns, it was not till the following Wednesda 
that she learned from a London paper, the 
* the noble Viscount was about to set off for th 
Continent, and to spend the winter in Rome ; be 
rather with the intention of kissing the hands@ 
, than the tw 





of his Holiness.” 

‘“ Mong Dew!” exclaimed the confidenta 
Miss Morrison, whose cue is to speak a mongre 
dialect of French, or rather of French phrases. 

‘Gracious heaven! What is to become of me" 
cried the widow. “ Queht Il to set off instant! 
for London?” 

Miss Morrison thought not, as restive Laré 
are not easily held ; but she thought better of# 
action of damages,and she had a younger brothe 
aclever attorney in London. Wert there 
proofs—any letter? Mrs Barnaby had lots © 


letters, and, if she obtained nothing else, sy 
should have revenge'—and she was ready to she* 


Miss Morrison the letters, only she had @ pre 
digious deal to do just then, and, moreover, sh 


| was thinking— 


hopes, and the firmest intentions of Mrs Barnaby | 


becoming Viscountess Mucklebury. But, in her 
wildest delirium of ambition, the widow never 
forgot the main chance, and the result of inquiry 
was perfectly satisfactory. His Lordship was a 


widower, as capable of settling a good jointure | 


“as a widow's heart could wish.” 

Were the point submitted to us, of whether 
the fortune-hunter Major Allen, or the gay man, 
“‘in every sense of the word,” Lord Muckle- 
bury, were the greatest scamp, we should, as is 
always right, where it is possible, certainly give 


And very much to the purpose too. She was thinking 
that though she had squandered about seventy or eig® 
pounds in trifling purchases, by far the greater part ® 
the expenses her noble lover had induced her to ran # 
were still in the shape of debts, the money with 
she proposed te discharge them being as yet paying br 
interest in the funds. Could she contrive to leave ® 
heaviest of these debts unpaid till she knew the ~ 
her intended attack upon Lord Mucklebury’s par” 
would be very convenient, Perhaps some vague 


that she, too. might visit the Continent, and thus esa? 


the necessity of paying them at all, might @ix 
with her meditations ; but at any rate she very . 
deeided upon leaving Cheltenham the following ™ 
without mentioning her intention to her milliner, 


judgment in favour of the Peer; who fan¢ied | tailor, shoemaker, hosier, perfumer, livery-stable 
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rian, or even to her hair-dresser. If she got dam- 

libra ae should return and pay them all with great 

et: if not, circumstances must decide what it would 
icely ? 


le mest advisable for her to do. 
Our widow improves on us—she got dexter- 


ously away from Cheltenham, bag and baggage 
leaving the tiger, the tall footman, and the lady's 
maid, to take care of each other. 

The letters, the ground of action, were duly 
eybmitted to Mr Magnus Morrison ; though the 
widow wasobliged to regret thatdeticacy had made 
hor-——But she explained the matter charmingly 
herself, when the attorney hinted that such notes 


3 


as this from his Lordship were shy proof :— 
«Berra Donna !—Should [find the Barnaby 
disengaged in her saloon, were my audacious 
feet to bear me across its threshold this even- 
ing ? oM,” 
Vre Barnaby was most grateful for Mr Mor 
| rejoiced to find herself in 
She 


rison’s frank opinion 
the hands of a friend rather than a lawyer. 
would be equally frank with him and she de- 


clared— 

“TP have loved Lord Mueklebury most sincerely !— 
loved him with all the pure disinterested ardour of my 
character; but the same warm heart, Mr Morrison, 
which thus surrenders itself without suspicion or re- 
straint, is precisely of the nature most prompt to reject 
and forget a being proved to be unworthy of it. There- 
fore | may trniy say, that this peor bosom” (pressing her 
two hands upon it) “ suffers more from the void within 
it, than from tender regret; and [T am greatly inclined, 
since Leannot benefit by your able services as a lawyer, 
tourge my friendship with your dear sister as a claim 
upon your kindness asa gentleman, Will you assist te 
core the paintul void T speak of by giving me your help 
inmv endeavours to see all that is best worth louking 
atin London 7?” 

The lawyer, without being in the least taken 
in, fell inte the scheme of attending the widow 
tothe Tower, St Paul's, and so forth: but the 
final attempt to melt the flinty spirit of Lord 
Mucklebury— The bold) measure” 
eretly undertaken by herself. A golden sover- 
“gn opened the way to the door of his apartment 
n Mivart’s Hotel: the waiter durst not go farther 
than the door, and the Widow took courage to 


WHS S8E- 


announce herself and her wrongs. The scene is 


very good, though, like many in this work, over- 
cone. We shall quote the Widow's capital rally, 
ater lis Lordship’s cool effrontery. It is, we 


4a..eT 
‘ | } ° 
iK, her masterpiece [—- 


wii 


The widow was at a loss what to do or saynext. Had 
he been rude o: ongry, or even silent and sullen, or in 
sy other mood in the world but one of such very easy 
food humour, she could have managed better. But a 
painful sort of conviction began to creep over her that 
Lord Mucklebury's present conduct, as well as all that 
had passed before, was merely the result of high-breeding 
aoe lashionable manners, and that lords and ladies always 
“4 80 to One another. It this were so, rather than be- 
Way such rustic ignorance as to appear surprised at it, 


ea | 
* would have consented to live without a lover for 
Preke and weeks to come. 
Fortunate]y I 


Mero ord Mucklebury was really hungry, and 
ne $0 heartily fora minute or two, that the puzzled 
j had ume to settle her purpose. 
* Well ty 


—i 


a-,. see how it is, my Lord,” said she; “I 
where the 0 ask you to doa comin :ssion for me at Rome, 
oe papers told me you were going; but you are 
cman and too hungry to spare a moment to au old 

Maher, 


“ No! Spon my soul!” said Jord Mucklebury, 
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throwing some of his former homage into his eyes as he 
bowed to her, “ There is no commission in the world 
you could give me, from New York to Jerusalem, that 
IT would not execute with the fidelity of a western or an 
eastern slave, What are your commands, bewitching 
Mrs Barnaby ?"* 

“ Merely, my Lord, that you would buy 4 set of shells 
for me—as nearly like Lady Stephenson's as possible ; 
and [I dgre say,*’ she added, very cleverly drawing out 
her purse, to avoid any misconception respecting the ob. 
ject—“ [ dare say your Lordship, who has travelled so 
much, may be able to tell me pretty nearly what the 
price will be, About ten pounds, I think,” 

And ten golden sovereigns were immediately thrown 
from the purse upon the table, 

lord Mucklebury, perfectly delighted by this brilliant 
proot of the versatility of her powers, gaily took her purse 
from her hand, and, replacing the money in it, said 

“ [tis not so that T execute the commissions of my 
fair friends, Mra Barnaby. T[ will note your orders in 
my pocket-book, thus—* A set of the handsomest shells 
in Rome for the charming Mrs Barnaby.’ See !—lI ean 
hardly overlook it; and when T have the pleasure of 
presenting them, we will settle about the price,” 

lie replaced her purse in her hand, which he kissed 
With his best air of Cheltenham gatlantry ; upon which 
she wisely rose, and saying, with every appearance of 
being perfectly satisfied with her reception, ‘* Adieu, my 
Lord !—forgive my intrusion, and let me hope to have 
the pleasure of sceing you when you return,”* she took 
her departure, perfectly convinced that her new-born 
conjecture was right, and that lords had privileges not 
accorded to other men, 

Mr Magnus Morrison had, for the present, be- 
come the Widow's pis aller, 

Agnes pleaded headache, that she might not 
he her dashing aunt's companion in sight-seeing ; 
and the Widow entirely approved her desire to 
remain at home in their lodgings in Half-Moon 
Street, while she roamed about with the gallant 
but cautious lawyer of Red Lion Square. After 
their daily perambulations, Mr Magnus generally 
partook of the Widow's nice little drawing-room 
dinners ; at which there were rump steaks and 
juicy cutlets, and wine and a little brandy, and 
her favourite beverage, porter; and thus all 
things went merry as a marriage-bell. 

The Widow was, meanwhile, meditating atripto 
the Continent, partly to evade Cheltenham bills, 
unless the lawyer speedily shewed cause for a 
change of tactics. Hewas,in fact, no great tempta- 
tion to her ambition in the way of matrimony, 
though he answered quite well for a temporary 
squire. Half her coarse selfishness, her impudent 
dissimulation, her harshness, and, at last, brutal 
tyranny toherangelic niece, wehave notalludedto, 
Its repetition becomes tiresome at last ; and one 
is often left with no feeling about the audacious 
W idow, save the desire to send her to the tread- 
mill. Agnes is all this while involved in as per- 
plexed and vexed a course of “ true love” as ever 
bewildered poor heroine, on to nearly the end of 
And when Cupids old game 
of cross-purposes is at the height with this timid, 





| sensitive, and most delicate of gentle-blooded 





| feminine creatures, bitter upbraidings for ingra- 


titude, and threats of being turned into the 
streets, are her hourly fate—hers who had just 
before nobly refused a most unexceptionable 
match with a high-born and most amiable young 
man, with seven thousand a-year! 

Meanwhile, the delay of the jilted Widow, 
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who was to be only two days absent from her 
Cheltenbam lodgings, had caused alarm in that 
town of gay birds of passage and sensitive 
tradesmen ; and, to cut short our tale, the dash- 
ing Widow Barnaby was arrested in the streets 
of London, at the suit of the livery-stable keeper 
fromi whom she had her carriage! “ You shall 


live to repent this treatment of a lady!” cried | 


the enraged Mrs Barnaby; but the dogged livery- 
stable keeper heeded not ; and the paltry Mr 
Magnus Morrison, when asked to be bail till 
Mrs Barnaby’s broker could sell stock, took 
fright, and, forgetting all the steaksand cutlets, 
cheesecakes, brandy-cherries, and black wine 
he had swallowed at the Widow's cost, was 
“ very sorry that it was out of his power.” The 
Widow was now really in agony. In vain she 
assured the Bow-Street officer of the fact that 
had thousands in the funds, which her 
broker could sell out at an hour's notice; he 
grinned in her face; and having rather im- 
patiently waited Mr Morrison's reply, would 
delay no longer ; so, the amiable, wronged Mrs 
Barnaby, scolding and entreating, was forced to 
submittothe degradation of going to the Fleet pri- 
son for one day. She instantly wrote to her 
broker, and knew it could not be more than one 
day. But, when the coach and the horse hire 
had been paid, eter writs came forward, and the 
amiable widow was still held in durance. She 
wrote, ordering her niece to come to her, giving 
her minute directions as to the route; but the 
delicate Agnes could not venture to thread the 
streets of London, nor yet visit the prison where 
her coarse-minded aunt was detained. She had 
prudently applied for protection in this emer- 
gency to “Aunt Betsy,” and she found it ; and 
thus was Mrs Barnaby left to shift for herself, 
unburdened by her ungrateful niece. 

One “charming man” Mrs Barnaby had seen 
in the Fleet, during her three days detention, 
for it was thus longs before her broker, by sell- 
ing the seventh hundred pounds of her original 
stock, obtained her release. This ‘ charming 
man’ was Mr Patrick O Donagough, the natural 
son of an English peer, by a poor Irish girl, named 
Nora very handsome man, 
about thirty, whom misfortune had sent to the 
Fleet prison more then once or twice. And no 


she 


O’Doinagough: a 








sooner was Mrs Barnaby left to soliloquize, atter | 


“erooked Aunt Betsy” had carried off the un- 
grateful Agnes, than she recalled the elegant, in- 
teresting man, whom she had frequently met in 
the passages, and whose eyes, as she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ spoke plainly enough what he thought of 
me.” And ‘here am I,” thought Mrs Barnaby, 
‘‘six months on my travels, and seven hundred 
pounds poorer, and without having advanced an 
inch towards a proper alliance ;” and then came 
the idea of Pat O’ Donagough— 

‘* Poor fellow! His being in misfortune ought not 
to produce ill-will to him in a generous mind! How he 
looked as he said, ‘ Adieu, then, madam! With you 
vanishes the last ray of light that will ever reach my 
heart!" And Iam sure he said exactly what he felt, and 
no more, Poor O'Donagough! My heart aches for him!" 

So, next day, the benevolent widow, less fas- 


MRS TROLLOPE’S WIDOW BARNABY. 


tidious than Agnes, took her way on foot to the 
Fleet prison. ; 

We have gone along with Mrs Barnaby’s cleve 
biographer up to this point with great pleasy, 
and no remorse, thorough-paced jade as the 
heroine is. But we can proceed no farther o» 
amicable terms. The noble father of Mr O'}, 
nagough had originally secured him a goud ap. 
pointment in the Customs, after the manner g 
kind aristocratic fathers. And Mr Patrick may 
money, which he as quickly squandered, with 
those gentleman-like ‘* sporting characters” jy 
the neighbourhood, who, moved by his fine per. 
son, good address, and half-blood, were incline 
to grace him with admission into their society, 
Having lost his money, his appointment, his noble 
father’s favour, and, moreover, his personal free. 
dom, the peer was, on promise of repentance, once 
more moved to advance his profligate offspring 
£500, on condition that he went off immediately 
to Australia, and was never heard of more. The 
young man lost the fresh £500 at ecarté, ina 
very natural manner. ‘The vessel sailed, and he 
was again in the Fleet, where, by the kindness of 
his stars, he met Mrs Barnaby—not, however, be 
fore he had been converted by an old friend, once, 
like himself, on the Turf, but now the preacher of 
an independent congregation, who assured him 
that, if he assiduously studied the calling of 
preaching, he would lend him a helping hand to 
turn it to account. 

Mrs Trollope has completely marred the effect 
of her clever story, by the outrageous absurdity 
of her attempt to make another dead-thrust a 
the evangelical party, in doing which, she has not 
merely violated all decorum, but all probability; 
and excited disgust, where she either intended to 
create amusement, gratify'a party, or convey 
instruction. There may be wild fanaticism, folly, 
absurdity, nay, gross hypocrisy, among the per- 
sons she tries to satirize and ridicule, but assured- 
ly there was never one Mr Pat O’Donagough re 
ceived as an angel of the church. 

He loved change, novelty, and excitement, and mani- 
fested great talent in the facility with which he ma 
tered the mysteries of this new business. He was sot 
seen rapidly advancing towards lasting wealth and ® 
dependence: one of the wealthiest merchants in Los 
don had offered him the place of domestic prayer asé 
preacher at his beautiful residence at Castaway-Save 
Park, when an almost forgotten creditor, who had lost 
sight of him for many years, unluckily recognised hima 
he was delivering a most awakening evening lecture 8 
large ware-room, converted into a chapel, near Moo 
Fields. Eager to take advantage of this unexpected piett 
of good fortune, the tailor (for such was his professios) 
arrested the inspired orator in the first place, and the 
asked him if he were able to settle his account in @ 
next. Had the manner of transacting the business bee 
reversed, it is probable that the affair would have bee 
settied without any arrest at all; for Sir Miles Moriet, 
ot Castaway-Saved Park, was one of the most pious & 
dividuals of the age, and would hardly have permite 


_ his chaplain elect (elect in every sense) to have gone 4 


prison tor thirty-seven pounds, nine shillings, and eight- 
pence; but being in prison, O'Donagough was shy 
mentioning the circumstance to his distinguished patt® 
and was employed, at the time Mrs Barnaby firt 
acquaintance with him, in composing discourses “08 
preternatural powers over the human mind, 

to the chosen vessels called upon to pour out the 
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w birth to the people.”” There is little doubt 


e ne aa 
of the B lly eloquent compositions would have sold 


that these Tea 
rapidly, and pes 
cever author. 


made. 
ae accident, happy accident, prevented this; 


for Mrs Barnaby threw herself inhis way, and Mr 
Pat did not this time fly in the face of his good 
fortune. Even here, young and handsome as Pat 
iv ° e 


and converted as Mrs Barnaby had been 
3sermons or tracts, she never lost 


But accident prevented thé trial from 


was, ; 
bv one of hi 


per senses. 








fectly have answered the object of their | 


She heard the story of his noble | 


father, of the probability of another outfit being | 


obtained, and, through the kindness of Mr New- 
birth, 
, missionary to Sydney ; and on this she gener- 
furnished the means—£37 : 10 : 8—of 


7 , 
ousil 


° . 
a religious bookseller, the appointment of | 


berating her pious young friend, lest the ap- | 


nointment should be lost. She afterwards made 
the draught an even £40. 

“The Reverend Mr O'Donagough” would look very 
well in the paragraph which she was determined should 
record her marriage in the Exeter paper ; and being quite 
determined that the three hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds per annum, which still remained of her income, 
should be firmly settled on herself, she received her hand- 
sowe friend, when he arrived at the hour of dinner, in a 
manner which shewed he had lost nothing in her esteem 
since they parted. 

Pious Pat forthwith waited on his noble papa, 
and represented to him that the very best thing 
he could do, would be once more to furnish the 
means of his departure from Europe. 

“That you may spend it again at the gaming-table, 
yen audacious scamp !” responded his noble but incensed 
progenitor, 

“ Not so, sir,’’ replied the soft-voiced young preacher ; 
“you are net yet aware of the change in my principles, 
or you would have no such injurious suspicion.” 

* As to your principles, Pat,” replied his Lordship, be- 
guiled into a smile by the sanctified solemnity of his ver- 
satile son, “ J] do not comprehend how you could change 
them. seeing that you never had any.” 

“ Then, instead of principles, sir, let me speak of prac- 
cer it is now several months since I exchanged the 
racecourse, the billiard-table, and the dice-box, for the 
course Of an extemporary preacher.” 

This is too much. Suffice it, that Mr O’Dona- 
gough made his love known ; and his noble pro- 
genitor, satisfied that the widow had enough of 
her own to feed his son, took especial care that 
her fortune should be fixed beyond the likely 
chance of anyrelapse of Mr Patrick. The bride- 
elect forthwith introduced to the heads 
of the congregation at tea and prayers; hay- 
ing frst, on the suggestion of O’Donagough, 
“raightened her ringlets and paled her rouge ; 
avd she conducted herself with such dexterity 
_ a leader declared ‘‘ that any one going to 
‘ydney, in the holy and reverend character of a 
missionary, with such a wife in his hand as this 
good lady was sure to make, would do more good 
than all the Bishops and Archbishops that ever 
*ere consecratel after the manner of the worn- 
ew Superstitions of bygone ages ;” and immedi- 
~ ‘Y proposed the election of Mr Patrick to the 
"ne gg od improbable, and not a 
shall de ~ = the scene that follows ; 80 we 

ieee * rs a satire and her odious 
me vA we nd her at Pristol, about to em- 

1 her pious young husband. 


Was 
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While a large dinner-party were one day 
assembling at Mr Peters’, including Agnes, Aunt 
Betsy, and all the other dramatis persone, more 


visiters were announced, 

‘*“ Mr and Mrs who ?” said Mrs Peters to Mary. 

‘© Mrand Mrs what ?” said Elizabeth to Lucy, 

But, before the parties thus questioned could have found 
time to answer, even had they been possessed of the in- 
formation required, a lady in sober-coloured silk, with 
little rouge and no ringlets, followed by a handsome 
young man in black, entered the room, and considerably 
before many who had seen that lady before could recall 
the name by which they had known her, or reconcile her 
much changed appearance to their puzzled recollections, 
Mrs Peters was entolded in her arms. 

“ My dear sister Peters!” said Mrs O'Donagough, 
** you are surrounded by so large a party, that | fear these 
last moments which I mean to dedicate to the affection 
of my kinsfolk, may be more inconvenient than pleasure- 
able to you. But you cannot, I am sure, refuse me some 
portion of your society this evening, as it is probably the 
last one we shall ever pass together. Give me leave, sister 
Peters, to introduce you to my husband, the Rev. Mr 
O'Donagough. Mr Peters, Mr O'Donagough; Mr James 
Peters, Mr O'Donagough; Mr O'Donagough, my dear 
Mary; my husband, young ladies; Mr O'Donagough, 
my dear Elizabeth and Lucy! Good Heaven! Agnes 
here? and my aunt Compton, too! Weli, s0 much the 
better, my dear Patrick; I shall now have the pleasure 
of presenting you to more relations, and as I should be 
proud to introduce you to all the world, this can only be 
an increase of pleasure to me. Agnes Willoughby, my 
dear, I can’t say you behaved very well to me when the 
cheerful sort of life I indulged in, solely on your account, 
was changed for sorrow and imprisonment.” 

But we have had enough, and indeed a surfeit, 
of Mrs Barnaby. For some months O’Dona- 
gough wasthe most popular and eloquent preacher 
in Sydney; but the old man was not vanquished, 
and one unlucky race-day, the ruling passion re- 
turned in pristine force. The reverend Pat took 
a bet with one of his congregation of more than 
he was worth inthe world; mounted in a blue and 
yellow jacket, took a desperate leap, and left a 
who this time 
wore mourning only a month, because the death 
The gay, handsome, and clever 


weeping Widow, O'Donagough ; 


was accidental! 
Pat, scamp as he was, had been far too good for 
her. After his death, she fell sadly off in her reli- 
gious profession, met her true counterpart, Major 
Allen, who had come to Sydney in the course of 
his travels, and was able to expatiate to him onthe 
handsome income which “ my Lord,” her father- 
in-law, had taken care to secure upon herself. 
We hope her third husband may contrive to out- 
live her, and outwit her too. 

So ends Mrs Trollope’s best novel, the History 
of Mrs Barnaby—the most odious, unredeemed, 
and unredeemable of all the heroines of fiction ; 
compared with whom Moll Flaggon or Madame 
Duval—to take opposite extremes—are, if not 
respectable, yet amiable, female characters. 

Mrs Trollope’s grand and lofty perfection, 
Colonel Hubert, the lover of Agnes, is to the full 
as tiresome as many of our old acquaintances of 
the Grandisonian family. But she has produced 
an excellent group in the Peters family ; and 
the character of ‘‘ Aunt Betsy,” with a spice of 
originality, is both clever and pleasing. Of the 
style of the novel, the reader is enabled to judge 
by ourspecimens. If chargeable with any fault, 
it is the affectation of being too easy and off-hand. 
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AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION.* 


A.tnoven the South-Australian mania should 
be somewhat abated, which we trust it is, its 
consequences are not yet over; and, as the 
season of the sailing of “the regular packets for 


Port Adelaide” is again at hand, we return to! 


the subject, in the hope that our warnings may 
save some unsuspecting intending emigrants 
from the consequences of their own rashness 
and credulity, and the delusions diligently pro- 
pagated. There is evidently a strong reaction 
in the public mind. The system of puffing has 
been overdone ; the colonial agents, and those 
absentee speculators interested, at least in the 
temporary vogue of the colony, are more dis- 
creetly silent ; and even the book of the Colonial 
Secretary. Mr Gouger, steered clear of the gross 
and inflated misrepresentations and exaggera- 
tions which had so long been made. 

Our former article on South Australia erred, 
we are inclined to think, upon the side of leni- 
ency and excess of candour. We received the 
statements of Mr Gouger too implicitly, though, 
through his elaborate showings up, we could not 
help perceiving the many drawbacks, temporary 
and permanent, attending the new settlement. 

The work of Mr James, which we formerly 
stafed that we had not seen, and which, indeed, 
we could not have seen, as it was not published, 
ought to be impartial. The author appears to 
have no personal connexion with any of the 
southern colonies, though a traveller in all of 
them; and of Suuth Australia he tells only 
what he has seen with his own eyes. Before 
going into an examination of his book, we beg 
of our readers, and particularly of our Scottish 
friends, some of whose usually ccol and sober 
heads are “in the bees” about this Land of 


Promise, to ponder the subjoined closing para- | 


graph, and then, if our short analysis of Mr 
James's account of his residence in the colony, 
does not satisfy them, to turn to the original. 
The book is a dear pennyworth in one sense ; 
but it states what may be worth fortune and 
happiness to some of those meditating emigration. 
The writer left the colony in June last, and con- 
sequently later than Mr Gouget, who has lately, 
we understand, returned to his official duties. 
Since the month of May, the Governor, Captain 
Hindmarsh, of whom Mr James speaks in the 
handsomest terms, has been recalled, and Colonel 
Light, the Surveyor-General, has thrown up his 
appointment. ‘The colony has, in short, been 
revolutionized. He says— 

Upon the whole, the Colony is getting on rapidly— 


perhaps too rapidly, and the existing disposition in Eng- 
land to emigrate to South Australia, can hardly be 


* Six Months in south Australia; with some Account 
of Port Philip and Portland Bay, in Australia Felix. 


By T. Horton James, E*xq. London: J, Cross, 1 vol. 

b.migration Fields: North America, the Cape, Australia, 
and New Zealand. By Patrick Mathew, Author of 
“ Naval Timber and Arboriculture."’ Edinburgh: A. 
& C. Black, 1 vol. 12mo, 








termed anything short of madness, In another six 
there will be bitter disappointments; and no doubt 
gloomy accounts will be received from the Colony from pe 
ties who have gone out under strongly excited expectatj 
Five thousand people by this time, Christmas ] 

are congregated in the miserable village of Adelaide ay 
without growing a potato, are dependent for every my 
of victuals upon foreign supply. The chances are, they, 
fore, for the present, greatly against the Colony ; ang, 
is to be feared, that in some articles of first necessity , 
scarcity may arise very much to the prejudice of 4 
middling classes of the community—or that portion ™ 
have very little capital in money, and who are unused, 
labour, 

Swan River was overdone at first by the same ining 
cious rush of settlers, emigrating principally from Le. 
don; and a similar reaction will take place in Soug 
Australia, if some means are not adopted to check thy 


eagerness for emigrating to what is very fuolishly cali 


‘+ The Land of Promise.” 

So concludeth Mr Horton James. He, » 
more than ourselves, is so unreasonable or unean. 
did as to assert that South Australia will not jz 
time become a fine grazing and wool-growing 
country, and that it may even now be an ei. 
gible resort for a particular description of em. 
grants; but that at present it is not eligible for 
the promiscuous hordes who are eager to rush inty 
what has been characteristically termed “the 
New Utopia.” 

Let us turn to our author's first impressions 
They were not delightful. Kangaroo Island is 
denounced as the ‘* worthless and inhospitable 
island,” where there is nothing worth seeing bu 
the wreck and ruin of the Company’s expensive 
machinery. He approached Port Adelaide:— 

The shores resemble the worst parts of the Coast ¢ 
Essex below the Nore, and at high tide the little mas 
groves are half covered with the water. You look a 
for a landing-place in vain, though the ship now anchor 
again, and you are at the end of your voyage. The boat 
is being lowered to put the passengers ashore, and you 
see two or three small vessels at anchor higher up the 
creck, which the pilot says have lately arrived from Vas 
Dieman’s Land with sheep, potatoes, flour, &c. &. ft 
is now ten o*’clock, and unless you make haste you ar 
informed there may be some difficulty in landing, as th 
tides are here very unaccommodating, being always lov 
water in the middle of the day, which is a phenomencs 
not yet satisfactorily explained. You ask if this is Port 
Adelaide, and the answer is yes! You step into th 
boat with a number of other passengers, carpet bags 
band-boxes, and parcels, and four hands from the ship 
shove off, and pull up the creek. The landing places 
about a mile higher up, and you already see the bottes, 
and in a few minutes you stick fast in the mud. 

We cannot follow the poor ladies in their bes 
dresses, new shoes, and silk stockings, wading 
through the Slough of Despond, up to the knees 
in mud, and the sailors with the children oa 
their shoulders, and heavy bundles in thet 
arms. 

One comfort, however, is, that there is nobody to look 
at you, The shore is an uninhabitable swamp, and th 
few people who are living in the wigwams at Port 
laide, are too busily engaged in landing boards and 
ing up casks, to take any notice uf a party of ladies 
gentlemen up to their knees in mud trying to reach 
shore, This is at last managed, without the lew 
either life or limb: but it is certainly anything but ple 
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Arrived on the dry land—the party wash the mud 
pant : and put on their shoes and stockings, then 
off their one trunks as well as they can, the sailors 
. aT ope back to look after the boat and get her 
bering h wll walk up the side of a little canal, as it is 
 . hich brings them to the only spot of land at the 
me from inundations, which is called the Sand 
Hill, where one or two grog shops, made of branches of 
’ are seen, a few native blacks stark naked, and a 
nnaee on store painted white belonging to the com- 
ae ers, This is Port Adelaide ! Port Misery would 
Saat name: for nothing in any other part of the 
wi can surpass it in everything that is wretched and 
Packages of goods and heaps of merchan- 
about in every direction, as if they had 
cost nothing. Stacks of what were once beautiful l.on- 
don bricks crumbling away like gingerbread, and evi- 
dentiy at each returning tide half covered with the flood ; 
trusses of hay, now rotten, and Norway deals, scattered 
,bout as if they had no owner—iron ploughs and rusty 
harrows—cases of door frames and windows that had 


world 
inconvenient. 


dise are lying 


once been g 


Roman cement, now hard as stone, wanting nothing but 
the staves and hoopr-=Sydney cedar, and laths and 
shingles from Van Dieman's Land in every direction ; 
whilst, on the high ground, are to be seen pigs eating 
through the flour sacks, and kegs of raisins with not 
only the head out but half the contents; onions and 
potatoes apparently to be had for picking up. The sight 
is disheartening. What with thesun and the rain—the 
sand and the floods—the thieves with four legs and the 
thieves with two—the passengers hug themselves at the 
recollection that they have brought no merchandise for 
sale, glad enough to be able to take care of themselves. 
The sooner they get out of this horrid hole the better ; so 
they inquire if there is any coach to the town—they are 
answered by a careless shake of the head, and so, like 
good settlers, they determine to set off and walk, carry- 
ing their light parcels with them and leaving the heavy 
things with a friend, who refuses to go any further. They 
ask fora drink of water, before starting—there is not 
sucha thing to be had; but the bullock carts are ex- 
pected down every minute with the usual supply! What! 
uo water? exclaims our passenger. No, sir, but the 
commissioners are sinking a well, though they have not 
ret found any but salt water; but they are going to dig 
in another place, shortly, we understand. 

The city of Adelaide, the beau-ideal of all 
possible cities, so elegant and vast in the design 
that one blushes for the comparative insignifi- 
cance of London or Paris, Constantinople or 
Canton, is seen at last ; and, as the bullock wag- 
gons with the water for the port are met by the 
way, every one obtains a refreshing draught in 
pursuing the warm and dusty, but agreeable 
journey. Glimpses of the mountain range are 
obtained ; and a few huts and marquees begin to 
‘ppear; with people walking about. The emi- 
frants step across that famed river the Tuvr- 
rns, which makes so good a figure in ground 
plans and in Mr Gouger’s book, without know- 
‘0g i‘isa river. They inquire for the inn, and 
“are directed to the Southern Cross Hotel, then 
kept by «German Jew of the name of Levy, 
considered the best house in this settlement ; 
me bers we will leave them for the present, 
“Wngry, thirsty, and fatigued—covered with 
“ust and perspiration—and with feelings of 
shame and disappointment at being so taken in.” 


‘ Mr James decidedly disapproves of the site of 
“€ capital, and prophesies that, unless it be 


aty abandoned, or left as a village, and the 
tadquarters of the colony planted at Port 
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lazed—heaps of the best slates, half tumbling | 
down—winnowing machines broken to pieces—blocks of | 
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Lincoln, speedy ruin must overtake the settle- 
ment. We do not pretend to decide the point ; 
but, although Port Lincoln were the preferable 
spot, we can easily understand the injunction— 
“ You must not say anything against the town 
of Adelaide till I have sold, or otherwise got rid 
of my town acres.” 

Those who have speculated in town lands at Adelaide, 
will not listen to any, the least breath of, objection to 
the beauty and suitableness of that spot tor a gieat com- 
mercial city. If you hint at the long walk from the 
port, or shew them the long bill sent in by Mr Cock or 
Mr Hack, for the carriage of goods or luggage—you are 
stopped immediately by a scheme of a joint-stock rail- 
road or navigable canal-company. Where the money is 
to come from, in a little society that has not yet raised a 
potato, and much less a bushel of grain, they do not 
inform you. 

For a canal, he demands, where is the water ? 
Why, it is coming by Mr Hack’s bullock wag- 
gons, which, in return take up goods from the 
Port to the city at the moderate rate of 40s. a- 
ton! Mr James cracks some hard jokes on the 
City of Promise. It was already eight miles in 
circumference, witha population of 3000. This 
he remarks, from persons who are a!l for con- 
centration, seems strange ; and the consequence 
is, that in the day-time people are constantly 
losing themselves ; and dare not stir out at night 
alone, unless they make up their minds to sleep 
under a tree, in some place, which, on the map 
figures as a square or crescent, though at pre- 
sent you may 
Lean against any tree in the city and exclaim— 

** This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

1 better brook than flourishing peopled towns.” 
And yet there are sprinkled up and down the placea few 
substantial buildings; one belonging to the Company, on 
an enormous scale—another good brickhouse to Mr Hack 
—another to the enterprising Mr Gilles—one to Mr 
Thomas, and a couple of new taverns. The rest of the 
dwellings are made of very slight materials, and the num. 
ber of canvass tents and marquees give some parts of the 
settlement the appearance of a camp, Most of the new 
comers settle down on what is called the Park Lands, 
where they are handy to the little rivulet, and they run 
up a Robinson Crusoe sort of hut, with twigs and 
branches from the adjoining forest; and the climate being 
fine and dry, they answer wel! enough as temporary 
residences, 

It is probable that there may yet be consider- 
able loss on town-lands ; but that concerns the 
speculators only, whose market for building-lots 
Port Lincoln would spoil. ‘ Serve them right,” 
Mr James thinks, for asking a monopoly price 
of respectable new comers :—and we say, Amen! 
These, however, are all matters that will right 
themselves with time, though they may bring 
ruin to hundreds in the meanwhile ; and we shall 
leave them, to consider the permanent features 
and prospects of the colony. The climate is de- 
clared by Mr James to be, for eight months in 
twelve, as fine and salubrious as can be desired. 


But from the latter end of November, all December, 
January, February, and part of March, the heat is op. 
pressive and almost intolerable. 1 have seen the ther. 
mometer, in these uncomfortable months, in a dark 
room nearly closed up, and with a thick roof of thatch 
over it, as high as 96°! not once but a dozen different 
days; and if the instrument is hung upon a wall in the 
direct beams of the sun, it rises to 140°! This is a de. 
gree of heat I never remember to have {lt im any part of 
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the tropics even; it dries up everything: not merely the | 


few running streams that in winter come from the moun. 
tains, Lut all garden vegetation ; and so pulverizes the 


dust in the campy at Adelaide, that it is reduced to an | 


almost impalpable powder, and penetrates every article of 


clothing, from its extreme finc ness 5 whilst as much cau. | 
tion is requisite in stepping across the road, as if a person 


were going through the muddiest part of Piccadilly or 
Whitechapel. 

Of course the tiny little Torrens all but vanishes be- 
fore such a sun; in the few places where it runs at all, 
there would be plenty of room for the whole of it to run 
through an Irishman’s hat; and a far better river is made 
every day in the Londen streets when the parish turn. 
cock opensa plug. There are, however, several pretty 
good holes which have too much water in them to be 
entirely exhausted by the sun’s heat, and it was on 
account of these water holes that the town was placed in 
this unfortunate situation, 


culiar to the hot but healthy climate. 


And as misfortunes never come singly, the few wells 
about the settlement of Adelaide become dry—the scarcer 
the water the more you want it for washing; and the 
fine particles of lime-stone dust carried up in numerous 
whirlwinds about the plains, fall into one’s eyes, and a 
three months’ attack of opthalmia is the frequent con. 


sequence, IJLalf the people you see have got bad eyes, the 


dandies even wearing veils; but it may be very reason. | 


ably doubted whether they do not produce more harm 
than good, This is the only drawback to the climate. 


The extreme aridity of the climate, and the 
want of rivers and of water, is, however, not un- 


favourable to sheep stock; and there is no doubt | 


that, if the colony is to prosper rapidly, means | 
’ . _ had cost 50s! 


must speedily be taken to economize water, and 


to preserve it in tanks and reservoirs, as in other | 
Mr James talks of the rivers of | 


dry countries. 
the province with great contempt ; and true it 


will, it is said, draw £10 a-week. 
great sum, though, if the gardener had to 


melons. 
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lucky Swan River settlement, are Superior ; 

South Australia. . 
What figures as the botanical garden, in i, 

puffing accounts of the colony, is, in the 

while, a much more sensible and useful th; 

a garden for raising vegetables, and where CUcey, 

bers and very fine melons are raised. This 


belongs to the Colonial Government, and js ak), 


fully managed by Mr Allan and his sons, why 
This Seems ; 


his workmen £2 each a-week, his profits migy 
not be too large. MrJames thinks a hard-woy. 
ing practical gardener could do well; but the 
he must not depend on hired iabour till it gp 


-_ . cheaper, but work with his sons, like Mr Ally 
Now comes ophthalmia, the worst disease pe- | 


Now, we cannot see why the labour of a gy. 
dener’s sons, or of any workman’s sous, shoul 
be counted as nothing, though it may be a grey 
convenience to a poor man to have at first, 
command of this valuable sort of capital. Pot. 
toes and pumpkins have not succeeded with & 
Allan ; but all common vegetables, peas, beans 
onions, &c., yield abundant returns. We would 
however, rather hear of fine potatoes than fir 
The latter, very fine, cost 5s. 6d. each: 
cucumbers, Is. 6d.; cabbages, 2s. ; no carrots 
or turnips; onions from 6d. to Is. a pound: 
potatoes, when Mr James left in June last, com 
15s. per 112 lbs., which in the month of Februar 
Indeed, all his prices of provisions 
shew a considerably higher rate than is exhibited 
in Mr Gouger’s work. We shall enumerates 
few. Common milch cows, £16—good, £2. 
Working bullocks, broke in, from £25 to £&, 


is, that where there are few mountains, there y f v 3 : 
. a hl . { ir r C 
can be but few streams. The Murray is the | -°UNB ewes trom ‘an Wiemans Land, we 


Small wethers (about 38 Ibs.) 35s. Strong draught 
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is so far off from the present settlement, and so | 


is the Glenelg,* discovered by Major Mitchel, 


as to be out of the question with civilized | 
_ pound ; mutton, Is. 3d. ; pork, Is. 8d. ; fowls, 5s 


emigrants for years to come. The dryness of 
the climate has a favourable effect on health, 
though we cannot see much in the observation, 
that emigrants for a long lime retain their Eng- 
lish ruddiness, or that “even the children, when 


kept clean, a very difficult matter in summer, | 


look plump and chubby.” Inthe first place, Mr 


James cannot judge of the effects of long resi- | tal; 
dence, as no one has been long in the place ; nor | capitalists. 


isit wonderful that, in aclimate so salubrious.in a 


Land of Promise, the children should look plump | 
Next to the want of water, is the | 


and chubby. 
want of fuel, and of timber for all useful pur- 


poses. There is already want of wood for fire and | ~~ 
_wine, and also salt beef and pork, had falles 


greatly before Mr James left ; and such fluctus 


spect the other colonies, and especially the un- | tions in imported goods may be looked for. 


fences; and timber for building and furniture, 
&c, must be imported. In this important re- 


* The Glenelg boundary river, on which there is ro | 


settler, and to which none will venture to approach, must 
not be confounded with the South Australian township of 
Glenelg, about which, Mr James says, ** The surrounding 
country is low and sandy, full of swamps, misery, and mos- 
quitoes, and containg a population of about seventy per- 
sons. It has, nevertheless, been dignified with the name 
of * Glenelg,’ and no doubt we shall soon see a ship laid 
on with emigrants, to be called the ‘ City of Glenelg.’,” 





horses, £70. A strong cart or dray, £24. Ligh 
cart, £16. These come from Van Diemans 
Land. The 4lb. loaf was 1s. 8d. ; beef Is. 44.1 


to 6s. each ; turkeys, 25s. ; geese, 15s. ; ducks 
7s. 6d. ; fish, 7d., and scarce, These prices mus 
fall, and so must the price of labour, and ofa 
sorts of materials necessary to the erection ¢ 
houses and the enclosure of ground ; but jus 
now, they are encrmous, and present the mos 
formidable obstacles to the settlement of smal 
Horse hire is at present 20s. a-day; 
the cost of bringing a ton of goods from the por 
tu the city, as we mentioned, 40s. The hireofa 
gig and horse to the port and back, 40s. Hous 
rent about 5s. per room per week ; and everything 
else in the same proportion. Tea, sugar, and 


is more discouraging to find, that a persoa 4 
Sydney, who, hearing bread was so dear in 
laide, exported five tons of flour, at £18 per 


_ before it was sold in Adelaide, at an advanet 


of 50 per cent. lost £6 by the transactic® 
Among the other expenses of sale, is £4: 4 ® 
the Company’s bank, for exchanging their 0” 
optional notes for specie; and £4: 10s. Jandiss 
charges at Port Adelaide, 
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The bank seems one of the Company’s best 


concerns. 
Yonder ne 
tranaacts all the 


at-looking low brick cottage is the Bank, and 
business of the Colony in that way, and, 

‘ar g3 it goes, is a most thriving concern; it issues 
oe lL sorts and sizes, but they have all got the 
ms, pate in them, [viz., payable in London,| They 

ten per cent. for the use of the sepieces of paper, and 
ws ge take them for payment, they charge you one 
ai ha premium on every sovereign ! 

The Company would require to profit by some- 
thing, though this does not mend the case of those 
needing their aid as bankers. Mr James trembles 
for the Company's dividends. After quoting a 
grandiloquent speech delivered by Colonel lor- 
rensat a public dinner—and charity obliges us to 
believe that the gallant Colonel spoke in sheer 
‘morance, when he eulogized “ the moisture of 
the climate, the mountain ranges,” the never- | 
failing streams, the means of internal water- 
carriage, &c.—Mr James states that the speech 
was followed by great cheering ; and then re- 


optional 





marks— 

It seems the greater the nonsense the more vehement 
the applause, “* Great cheering” indeed! Why, dry as 
New south Wales is, i: rains twenty-five days more than 
it does in the New Province—in the England of the 
southern hemisphere; and if it were not a more rainy 
country, how is it that it originates so many valuable 
rivers as the Colonel enumerates. Which are the rivers, 
and what their names, that rise in the New Colony ? 
Is there one? For the little streams Hindmarsh and 
Kangaroo can hardly be designated as rivers, The Yass 
even isa puddle, and the Tumat a mere mountain tor- 
rent; and though both valuable in the highest degree in 
their several districts, can never be thought of in con- 
nection with navigation, Even the great ‘* Murray” 
itself, and its thousand miles of navigation, according to 
the gallant speaker, will all end in disappointment, No, 
se; South Australia, though a beautiful sheep and cattle 
country, will never arrive at any very great commercial 
importance, nor can it ever maintain any dense popula- 
tion, for want of rivers, and therefore will never be the 
“England of the southern hemisphere,” 

Since we are upon the subject of puffing, it 
may be as well to finish it. 

It has been stated in print, that a “Steam Flour Mill” 
has been erected in Adelaide; and that a “ Dock” has 
been opened at the Port, for receiving and repairing ves- 
tels; that sawing machinery has been set to work ; and 
that a number of uther useful matters are either in opera- 
tion, Orin progress; that a Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tulion has been established ever since 1835, and that an 
extensive library, and collection of philosophical appara- 
tus, had been shipped for the Colony. 

it is stated also, that a ‘* South Australian Corre- 
sponding Colonial Society”? has been established at Ade- 
laides Benefit Societies at Kingscote ;*’ and that plea- 
ture towns, and watering places, forthe East Indian Na- 
bobs and invalids, &e. &c. &e. 

Now, this would be all most gratifying and agreeable, 
Wt were only true; but, unfortunately, it is not, nor is 
tukely to be true for many years to come; and philoso- 
phiual and dilettanti societies are the last things wanted 
‘anew communities. This puffing is the more to be re- 
fretted, because the Colony isa very good Colony, if they 
would only let it alone, and not smother it with their 
naiculous, inflated, and intemperate praises, ‘There is no 
doubt that hard-working, industrious persons, who will 
het grumble at roughing it for four or five years, and 
pereeveringly attend to their sheep, and have nothing to 
So with the City of Adelaide, or the purchase of land any- 
Where, will make an independence. ‘This is the best 
Praise, and this is true; but nothing short of the wand of 
* Magician could have accomplished all the fine under- 
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kings just enumerated, The last we saw of the steam 
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flour mill, and patent slip, belonging to the South Aus. 
tralian Company, and which was stated gravely, in a re- 
port to Parliament in 1837, to have been erected, was 
lying fathoms deep in the sands in May 1838, rusting and 
rotting where it had been landed years ago, on the shores 
of Nepean Bay, in Kangaroo Island, without a thought 
or prospect of removing it from its “ dread abode ;” and 
the sawing machinery was lying by its side, subject every 
return of tide to a not very salutary wetting. As for the 
dock and patent slip, there is some talk of making an 
effort to commence these works, 

Mr Gouger tells us, page 122, that “a literary 
and scientific association was founded in England, 
and a library collected and sent out.’ What says 
Mr Horton James? 

As to the library of books that was sent out to the 
Colony in 1835, for the use of the members of the 
“Literary and Philosophical Society of South Australia,” 
the whole concern was put up by Mr Charles Knight, of 
Ludgate Street, and consists of various works published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
when the discount was taken off, the entire cost, as per 
invoice, amounted to £14, odd shillings. This is no mat- 


| ter, because £14 even, small as it is, will go a great way 


in the cheap publications of the present day; but when 
the author was walking through the woods of Adelaide, 
and inquiring for the library and the * Philosophical So- 
ciety,”’ he could find neither “ books nor running brooks,” 
but was told that a case of books had been landed out of 
the ship ** Tam o’ Shanter” at the creek, and that they 
were somewhere in Mr Surfien’s store, though most pro- 
bably by this time rotten and good for nothing. 


Mr Mann, the advocate-general of the colony, 
has stated, in a pamphlet, that a valuable species 
of flax will soon be raised for exportation; and 
that castor oil, opium, gum arabic, and silk will 
all be supplied to England from_her industrious 
youngest daughter: and he gives some very ex- 
traordinary reasons for this latitude of belief. 
W hat again says our author ?>— 

Now, all this is not merely the sheerest twaddle of igno- 
rance and impertinence, but it is false and mischievous, as 
every one must know by the time he has travelled the first 
hundred miles in the new colony, The great and staring 
want of all exports is one of the principal evils of South 
Australia; and to begin with the beginning, and a very 
humble article, it cannot supply the ships that sail away 
even with ballast. The next articles in the way of ex- 
ports that one might very naturally look for in a great 
colony like this, are water and fuel; but no—neither of 
these primitive things are to be had at Port Adelaide! 
Fire wood of all things might be expected to abound in 
an infant colony ; but, like water and ballast, it is not to 
be had, The only exports to be thought of for the next 
twenty years will be wool and oil, a tew hides, and a lit. 
tle bark. To Van Dieman’s Land they may have an 
opportunity of exporting a little maize, pork, hams, and 
bacon, from the rich flats on the banks of the Murray, 
which of course will have to be shipped in Encounter 
Bay. But nothing more than this can be counted on for 
many years, and it will be well to accomplish this; but 
for Mr Mann’s flax, castor oil, silk, opium, and gum 
arabic, it ia all balderdash, and not worthy another 
thought. The first step towards exporting, is to put an 
end to the ruinous imports of farm produce from Sydney 
and Van Dieman’s Land. Now, in the fifth year of its 
establishment, it is high time South Australia should 
leave off buying her wheat and flour, mutton, beef, and 
pork, from the adjoining colonies, Such cargoes after 
cargoes of these things, immediately emigration slackens, 
will drive every piece of money trom the colony, and 
leave it comparatively without a shilling. What is to 
prevent their raising barley, oats, maize, potatoes, bran, 
onions, apples, currants, turnips, hay, boards, battens, 
and scantling, lath and shingles, soap, candles, beer, 
butter, cheese, tobacco, pigs, poultry, leather, &c. They 
should all be raised in the colony before exports are much 
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talked of, and not brought as they now are from the ad- 
joining colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 


Land, 


Among the other attractions of Adelaide, were | 


races, and a theatre. Happily, the theatre, 
erected by a tavern-keeper, is already advertised 
to be sold. It may make a cow-house ; and cer- 
tainly would be much better oceupied as such, 
for many a year to come. A cow-keeper or dairy- 
man would indeed make money in Adelaide. At 


| 
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bat that isa trade which hardly ever fails; wine, 
and spirits, are always wanted in new settlements, amy 
cially when it is so hot as in South Australia, 


To many families what follows applies even me 
forcibly: those who propose carrying out p 


daughters, with a few of the superficial accom, 
_plishments of an old and luxurious society y 
the wilderness, to make their fortunes by ma. 


present this lucrative department is partly filled, | 


like so many others, by the universal Mr Hack. 
He is principal carrier from the Port. 
sentence alone speaks volumes :—‘‘ All the bul- 
locks and horses in the colony, instead of being 
employed at the plough, are employed at this, 
[carrying goods from the Port to the town, | which 
is a dead loss to the colony of £30,000 a-year.” 
To be placed against the many natural disad- 
vantages of this colony, in the want of water, 
timber, stone, metals, \c., is the soz/, which, so 
far as the country has been explored, is declared 
superior to that of the older colonies; that is, it 


This | 


riage. There may be husbands in Australis fee 
dairy-maids, cooks, and laundresses ; but then 
is, we fear, still a very limited demand for Young 
ladies as helpmates, 
The country is too new for respectable families 


ont without any fixed plan for their future means Of mp, 


does not appear to have so large a proportion of | 


bad soil as compared with good. In New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, according to Mr 
James,on the average, out of twenty acres of land, 
one is good and nineteen bad. He does not state 
the proportion in South Australia, but, in general, 
praises the soil; and, what may assuage the ar- 
dour of emigrants, assures them that there will 
be plenty of good land for many years to come, 
and that it must get cheaper. It is not indeed 
to South Australia, but to South Australia in its 
present condition as a settlement for the class of 
emigrants who are hurrying off to the New El 
Dorado, that we object. Mr James illustrates 
the preeess of colonization very happily, by the 
Ihe first 
stones are carelessly thrown in, and any rubbish 


laying of the foundation of a house. 


does to begin with, till, in process of time, if 
there be motive, money, and perseverance, up by 
degrees rises the fair and beautiful edifice; while 
the first stones, like the first settlers—the first 
But 
this colony, unlike all others, was to be planted, 
as Sir Henry Steuart did full-grown trees, with 
their leafy honours suffering no 


sufferers—are covered over and forgotten. 


diminution. 
Laying aside the immense expense, the thing is 
impossible. No early emigrant can promise him- 
self to remain a fresh bloom or living spray on 
the transplanted tree ; and it becomes those who 
do not chouse to be overlaid and forgotten tound- 
ation rubbish, to think in time. 

The most direct and useful part of Mr James's 
book, is his warning to emigrants ; and it applies 
to nineteen out of twenty of those meditating 
emigration. 

If the intending emigrant has neither capitalin money, 
nor capital in his hands—is neither a sawyer, carpenter, 
or any of the trades before-mentioned, he had better 
stop at home, or go to some maturer place, some older 
colony ; for in South Australia there are very few public 
appointments, the civil establishment of the colony being 
on the smallest scale, and these very inadequately paid ; 
so that there is no chance of getting a government ap- 
poimtment, unless he carries it im his pocket; and itis | 
not every one who would like to open a low grog shop; | 


port; they, if genteel at home, mnst descend a step or tay 
and when the author has had the question hinted te hie 
whether young ladies are likely to get married in Sead 
Australia, he has always preferred, in such a Very impor, 
taunt matter as this, to say decidedly not—the YOUNg te 
out there are far from a connubial set, not from apr 
want of inclination to lead a respectable and quiet iit 
but they are generally not doing well enough to mab 
such an additional expense desirable, most of them indeg 
not having the means of furnishing a house just rey 
whatever they may have hereafter. The thing leoky 
very pretty in theory, but in settling in a wild territers, 
there is so much rough work to be done, that an eem 


| number of the sexes is rather objectionable than othe 


wise, and far from being indispensable; and so it willl 
found outere long. In after years, when the ground by 
been cleared, and the settlers get themselves houses, an 


| are a little to rights, it may then he desirable to farmid 


them with wives, but not before ; unless, as formertya 
served, the parties have got some capital, and can affod 
to make themselves comfortable. But ladies dont & 
altogether under canvass, : . ° . 

A tent isa very bad substitute for a brick or pisé ce 
tage. And yet TE have seen happy and smiling fam 
peeping out from the doors of their tents in the plained 
Cowandilla, who seemed to envy nobody, 

Grog-selling, bullock-driving, milk-men, ga» 
deners, will all fail in time; and the only perma» 
ently profitable calling will be sheep-farming, 

The only thing it requires is ready money to bei 
with, and the strictest attention afterwards to the shen 
with personal superintendence and constant drestng 
when diseased, With this, anda good look-out after 
wild native dogs, there is a fortune to be made in aa 
part of South Australia by sheep-farming. The follee- 
ing statement of the increase in a large flock of ewes ™# 
drawn up by a triend of the author, and is nothing met 
than the true account, casualties excepted ; but, as beer 
mentioned, the casualties are to the careless, Whe 
deaths are heard of, it is generally, in nine cases out@ 
ten, traceable to some neglect—either allowing the ee 
to feed on improper pasture, not shifting the folds, es 
general system of bad management. Unéer such inatt® 
tion, sheep property is the very worst property a carele® 
settler could possibly dabble in, and they ought o@# 
that case to be meddled with. 

The statement is much the same as that whid 
we published in December. Mr James contine@ 
his counsel to emigrants— 

As the land about Adelaide is not calculated to malt 
any very great return for the large capital that must & 
expended on it in fencing and digging water holes fer @® 
support of the cattle, I would counsel the settlers on @ 
plains of Cowandilla, not to lay out their ready mee 
inexpensive fences, expedients for damming up the 7% 
and other improveme:.ts, because, when once their mere 
is gone, they will never see it again, unless it has ™® 


judiciously laid out in breeding stock, at moderate pra™ 


and under their own charge. Yes, if the settler will ® 
satisfied to follow his own sheep, they will give bes 
good return, and he need have nothing to buy but 
stock, and then it is of no consequence to him 

the headquarters are removed to Port Lincoln of 
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is plenty of grass at present in the interior, and 

ee nothing. With care and attention, and living 
fe of a hermit for five or six years, following, dress- 

the Iie © hearing his sheep himself, buying nothing, 
, aad 8 hing, owning not a brick nor an acre of 
of the colony, such a young man will 
da It is 8 great sacrifice, but nothing else will do, 
t Jabouring, as stated before, for those persons who 

- ot help themselves. With a resolution of this 
vill ® 4 never coming into the miserable town, or mix- 
miserable pursuits, success will be certain, 


i 
pailding not 
pnd in aoy part ° 


kind, an 
oT 4 in its : 
hough slow at fret. 

One pleasing feature of the new colony, is the 


samortance and respectability of skilful, well-con- 


? lieted working-men. 


* 


Fest at the 


Shepherds, and those 
ue ‘ 
having the care of stock, appear to he raised to 


their former elevation, in the good old times, 


shen the English yeoman or the Scottish farmer | 


head of the hospitable board, round 
«hich was gathered all his household ; his old 
Joughmen and shepherds, and the whole esta- 
slishment of domestics, forming no unimportant 
part of the family. In Adelaide, the author has 
wen this primitive custom, now almost obsolete 
in England, revived. “ He has often dined with 
respectable residents, where the overseer, after 
eashing his hands, drew in his chair among the 
company, and, not only with perfect propriety, 
hut entertaining his master and guests with ac- 


counts of his day’s work—the sheep and cows,” 


ke. At present, working-men make more money 
than those who have acquired a profession ; the 
labourers who carry the surveyors: chain, gain, by 


their daily wages, thirty pounds more in the year 


§ woth Australia. 
5 grants will do well—the healthy labourer or mecha- 






than thesurveyors; and it is much more profitable 
pto be asawyer, or splitter of timber for fences, 


than a physician, 


It follows, a8 a matter of course, that there is not much 
sope inthe colony forthe talents of educated men without 
some capital; and if persons have not got this capital 
ether in their hands or their pockets, it ia of little use 
saving it'in their heads, This is pretty much the case 
nal young colonies, but in none so observable as in 
but either of these descriptions of 
n«, whose habits of industry and hard hands will obtain 
‘ma large remuneration, or the gentleman, even know. 
Sf no trade, provided he takes out money enough to buy 
: tock of sheep. But he must have nothing to do with 
and, and not buy an inch of it; rent as much as he 
pieases, but purchase none; leave buying to those who 
“re more money than wit; good as the land is in 
any places, it is not worth more than five shillings per 
acre, and must ultimately be fixed at this price, and, even 
“en, Unless yon select your purchase with so much skill 


Fr ar gl 
“@ command the adjoining run or vacant pasturage for 


ae, and inextent five times as much as you purchase, 
Do gitly maliness to give so high a price as 5s. per 
doubted! no profits of sheep-farming, great as they un- 
etdee toe would enable any grazier to give 5s, an 
ina See ¢ . in a country which requires, on an average, 
Hellane ws ~ a sheep, which is the case all over New 
tiene an Dieman’s Land, Buy a piece of build- 
nd. . 'n town if you fancy such a thing, by all means, 

$9 asheep-farmer should be never seen in town, and 


~erfore cannot want i 
‘ it: such ¢ 
© the merchants, ; such purehases should be left 


H : 
1. * frequently reiterates the advice against 
*sying land, 
mying | recommend every person to abstain from 
chee nd in South Australia for the present, and until 
©. oa? Which it is sure to be, | am, of course, aware 
themes of ree ‘Ss necessary to begin even those small 


so “vation, which Lave been alluded to, as 
bXUL, vor, VIL 
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promising a quick return, But the best thing any person 
can do before going out to the new Colony is, to go and 
agree with the Company in Bishopsgate Sireet to rent a 
section of 134 acres at £15 per annam, or half a section 
at £8 per annum. This is what I should do in prefer. 
ence to buying, were [ going out again, The terms on 
which the Company treat are liberal, and from all T saw 
of the way their concerns are managed, over the water, 
it is very easy to see that they are doing more good for the 
Colony, than they are for themselves, 

Mr James, as we have seen, considers the price 
of land far too dear, and he believes that it must 
be greatly reduced in price. Thisisdone virtually 
by selling dear, but renting at very cheap rates. 
When he was in the colony, several sections of 
which sell in London for £80, were 
“ hawked about the settlement at £70,” a loss of 
£10, and two years’ interest—and ‘‘no buyers 
even at that sacrifice.” He continues— 

It has been thought necessary to state this fact, as no- 
torious as the sun at noon-day, to put English readers on 
their guard against improper statements and printed cal- 
culations, that all the rural land throughout the Colony 
is worth £2 per acre.* Now, in spite of these accounts, 
I can state, that, with one or two solitary exceptions 
of land taken adjoining the township, &e., none of the 
country sections are worth what they have cost, There 
is, and always will be, too much in the market for sale 
ever to command a high price, or even a profit to the pur- 
chasers who have bought at 20s. per acre. And with re- 
gard to the town acres, these being limited te one thon. 
sand, may rise, a few of them, in good situations, to even 
£200 per acre; but the bulk of them were obtainable in 
June 1838, when the author left, at about £30 to £35 
each; but if the head-quarters are removed to Port Lin- 
coln, they will fall rather than rise in value, The great 
cause of this high price of land in the town is, that it is 
held principally (at least one half) by absentees or mono- 
polizers; either by persons living in London, or by the 
South Australian Company, Mr Hack, Mr Gilles, Mr 
Fisher, &c., so that the Government have no more to dis- 
pose of, 

This monopoly of town land is felt as a great 
migrants of capital arrive with 
their wooden houses, ready to put up, and yet 
have not a piece of land to put them on, ina 


S0 acres, 


grievance, 


desert township sixteen miles in circumference, 
save at monopoly price. 

It is hardly fair to those respectable parties, who are 
arriving in the colony day by day, and naturally wish to 
purchase a quarter of an acre to receive their wooden 
house, that the price of all the eligible building plots in 
the townships should have been raised, not by the im- 
provements made on their lands by the absentee proprie- 
tora themselves, but by the industry of those who have 
built upon the adjoining lots, right and left, 

One pound the acre for rural land, he often 
declares a great deal too dear. What is more— 

It is thought in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land to be the rock upon which the whole concern will 
be wrecked. People in New South Wales, where the 
price is five shillings per acre, calculate that sheep would 
not pay even at that, unless the purchaser command a 
large back run; and they prefer renting a section at 
twenty shillings yearly, which is about a farthing and a 
half per acre! Now, if the Commissioners had done 
wisely, they would have leased the land on seven years’ 
leases, at one penny per acre, in square miles of 640 acres 
each, and this would have brought them a large revenue, 
They could have allowed also the renters to purchase the 
land at any time during the seven years’ lease, at thirty 
years’ purchase, which would have been two shillings and 
sixpence per acre, Because it isa bad thing to invite 
people to lay out their capital in the purchase of land, 
when the money is wanted for the purchase of stock, . 











© Gouger’s “ South Australia in 1837,” page 76. 
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It will of course be objected, that this is entirely sub- 
versive of the very principles on which the Colony was 
tounded—viz., concentration, and a high price of land to 
prevent dispersion ; but in a country like South Austra- 
lia, proved to be unfit for extensive cultivation, and 
only adapted to the growth of wool and the rearing of 
large cattle, how can such chimerical views of concentra- 
tion be carried out? ‘Though the grass is very fine in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, the author having fre. 
quently brought home with him specimens of a sort of 
cocksfoot, six feet high, yet the general character of the 
country, as far as it is at present known, may be said to 


be such as to requiré from two to five acres to feed a 


sheep, and from fifteen to twenty acres to keep a cow, all 
through the year; therefore my advice to the emigrant is 
not to buy any land whatever, but rent it, till the price 
comes down, or at any rate till he is enabled, out of 
his earnings, to buy it of those who may have it for sale, 
ata discount, of which class of persons it is not difficult 
to predict that there are already many, and in a few years 
more the number will be increased, At Swan River, the 
author was the subscribing witness to a conveyance of 
some thousands of acres ot land, where the consideration 
was only a halfpenny an acre! 


The wages of labour are, no doubt, high; but 
thistoo is relative. Where rations are served out 
to those in the service of the Commissioners, the 
wages are 12s. a-week, though clothes, shoes, and 
comforts are very dear. There is a heavy duty on 
spirits and beer; and, in addition, the license to 
sell spirits costs £50 a-year, and that for beer 
£10. There are, however, notwithstanding these 
imposts, abundant sellers of both. The duty on 


cigars is 5s, a-pound, and on tobacco Is. 6d. Of 


course there must be smuggling or evasion of so 
heavy aduty. Theduty on foreign spirits is 1s. 
a gallon, and on colonial, when any malt shall be 
distilled, ts. And the colonial government. is 
sadly pinched for money ; for, though the salaries 
and other expenses are moderate enough, there 
ishot revenue to meet them,and a debt otf £60,000, 
at ten per cent., is already incurred, This has 
given rise to amusing scenes; but the evil may 
still be remedied by a better scheme of finance. 

Tiere was, when Mr James was in the colony, 
and the population about 3000, plenty of work 
for the judge in the Court house of Adelaide. It 
isa wooden building of one room, and the busiest 
place in the township :— 

Here, at ten o'clock, the worthy magistrate takes his 
place every morning onthe bench, to dispose of the nu. 
merous cases that are brought before him for petty 
offences, assaults, and robberies; and on the Wednesday 
in each week he adjudicates in the Court of Requests, 
and decides summarily in all questions of debt which may 
be bronght before him for sums under £20. After all is 
over, he acts, when the Supreme (Court is sitting, as Sol)- 
citer and ‘Barrister; and in this distracted Colony, where 
the vile spirit oft party, led on by those pests of the place, 
Mr and Mr , is tearing the Colony to pieces, it 
is no small praise to Mr Wigley, the resident magistrate, 
to say, that all men concur in speaking well of him. .. 

Here assemble most of the strangers, or visiters, from 
Van Iheman's Land or Sydney, and inquire the news— 
listen to the deeply méeresiing cases that are going forward 
before a hundred spectators who would be better em- 
ployed ploughing, and then come away, praising the mild- 
hess. suavity, and justice of the magist: ates decision. 

Then follows that account of a horrible and 
appalling execution which we formerly noticed, 
and which, from its appearance in many of the 
newspapers, led us to imagine that Mr James's 


book had been published some monthssince. Con 
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victs are not allowed tobe sent to the colony. 
some of the old colonies would consider this », 
hardship, as the necessary work of road-makiy 
and all public undertakings, are performes , 
convicts, and, consequently, at the cost of they. 
ther country ; though it would require one tj, 
naturalized in New South Wales to join in 4, 
opinion, Convicts, or emancipists, have, howey 
found their way to Adelaide, though not ye, 
great numbers. They are generally men é& 
charged from the whaling bands, who com, 
spend their money in the grog-shops, and rem, 
as labourers. Runaways also arrive by the neg 
discovered cattle tracks; and, as they are hans 
fellows, and have a good deal of knowledge of, 
lonial business, they are prized; and the polie. 
for there is an armed police in the small comm 
nity—look sharply after them and the nating 

We shall not trouble ourselves with & 
squabbles, the party spirit, and the bitter anim 
sities which have disturbed the young colog 
Of the South Australian Gazette, denounced s 
Mr Gouger and the other colonial functionarig 
Mr James gives a very high character:— Ty 
only thing that could be said against it was, the 
it appeared at very long intervals and with gre 
irregularity, sometimes as long as three weds 
intervening between the daysof publication, Bg 
the best eulogium upon its fearless and indepen 
ent character was, that it gave great offences 
those who were turning their official situate: 
inthe colony to their own private advantage. 
The proprietors were lately prosecuted for: 
libel on Mr Fisher, the resident commissicee, 
The trial lasted six days! when a special jw 
very oddly composed, brought in a verdict ¢ 
guilty. The jury to try a libel case, gives a 
an idea of the colong. It consisted of the 
bullock-drivers, two carpenters, two stem 
masons, a wittaler, (which we suppose meatta 
innkeeper,) a tailor, a sawyer, a lodying-hew 
keeper, and a publican. During the trial, 
Supreme Court of Adelaide resembled a be 
garden. Though not very favourable te & 
liberty of the press when the press takes ® 
liberty to tell unpleasant truths about themsel™ 
some of the colonial functionaries are stanch® 
mocrats. One of them came into the oft 
where a gentleman was employed in prepa 
blank forms of writs, summonses, and se for 
in the usual legal phraseology. 

He exclaimed with indignation to the learned and f* 
tle Jickling, “ What's all this, sir 7” hastily reading ** 
the harmless words, * William the Fourth, by the f* 
of God, King of Great Britain and Ireland,” ard $0 fers 
“Pooh! Pooh! We waut no nonsense of this sort™ 
Kings indeed! Out with it, sir!—this is South A 
The quiet Barrister was in a tremb e, and, getting up ™ 
his seat, and rubbing his spectacles, in the simpliay * 
his heart assured him there was no treason in the 
—that he had merely inserted them because it ¥* 
practice of the higher courtsat Westminster, But 
intlexible, and said, “Strike it out, we'll have 2? al 
here—if you must have a name to the paper of 
. G,,”’ meaning that active and enterprising 
Osmond Gilles, Esq. 

In May 1838, there were in the colony - 
head of horned cattle, 220 horses, and | 
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heep Resides the important circumstance 
: nish was noticed in our former article, of a herd 
ye having arrived overland from New 
couth Wales, another has reached the settlement 
team Port Philip. The cattle-drivers on both 
expeditions were intelligent persons, and have 
anit valuable geog aphical discoveries in the 
ares of their long routes. Mr Eyre, who 
reonght the lot of 300 head from Vort Philip, was 
aaah eeks on the route, and lost six horses 
Hle discovered a 
four- 


" ’ 
ef cattie 


trenty w 
nt of grass and water. 
h_ water lInke -_Lake Hindmarsh 
and seven broad, just outside the 


for wa 
ne fres 
teon miles long 
oundary of the New Province, 

With the excellent advice. on many points 
tendered by Mr dames to the South Australian 
sonore. we shall not intermeddle. Our 


’ 


Commi 
hiect isthe safety of rash emigrants, and 


ee 0 


especially those ill-adapted to a new colony. 

He gives an interesting aceount of a ride of 
sx hundred miles, from Sydney to Melbourne 
and Port Philip, through the Ilawara country. 
This young settlement heconsiders likelyto prove 
a formidable rival to South Australia. The chief 
advantage seems proximity to the older colonies, 
which, at the outset, is immense ; but, to coun- 
terbalance this, South Australia is nearer the 
European market for the future exports of all the 
colonies, unless the Pacific, trom Panama, should 
yet be bridged by steam. As little is known of 
the Port Philip settlement, we shall cite the 
opinion of this eye-witness. Building timber he 
states to be scarce, and the supply of water in 
the interior scanty, though the town is well 


supplied. The harbour is good, and ships ride 
reit before the windows of the settlers; so 


that Meihourne, though having last year no more 
than a thousand inhabitants, enjoyed a consider- 
aletrade, Trade without people is, however, 


nae 


teasily understood. But the great number of 


neep, as compared with the larger settlement, 
may expl un the cause, 
in be no question, therefore, that Port Philip 
town of Melbourne is altogether a very rising 
ttlement, and, from the richness and fertility of the sur- 
g country, as far north as Mr Ebden’s old station, 
tiles, and westward beyond the Campaspeé, almost 
t limit, nothing can prevent its prosperity. Al- 
i sheep amount to 200,000 head, and are rapidly 
ry and asthe means of the settlers who own these 
ire increas also, it gives employment to the 
“ans inthe town of Melbourne, which is even now a 
ing place down at the wharf, where #:x or seven 
comers of seventy tons are seen receiving or discharg- 
from the neighbouring ports of Launceston, 
Swart Town, and Sydney, The trade is principally with 
“aSnceston, which is distant only two days’ sail, and 
“Beste chiefly of passengers backwards and forwards, 
— “€ sheep and lumber from Van Diemen's Land, &c. 
“=y men get £50a year at Port Philip, with board 
- Odging: and mechanics, shepherds, builders, and all 
oy tradesmen, likely to answer in South Australia, 
™ ample *neouragement, If the headquarters of the 
‘ustralian Colony should be decided to remain 


Ltd > » o) - - A ? 
ere they are at present, in such an inconvenient, 


vende ¢ 
uy ‘ 
TPS « 
~~ ae) 
Biren 


ny 


Fery bust] 


sand ate Pp _ i . , ‘. 

or ~ » Port Philip will soon excel it in wealth and 

eines For 4 young man, not afraid of bushing it, 
aed « 'o look after his sheep himself, J am in- 
"3 to think 1 


Pers ‘tat he would make mure of £1000 at 
a Fe ave years, toan he could in South Austra- 
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But the price of mutton is much higher in South 
Australia—and likely for a time to remain so— 
than in any of the other colonies. It is for the 
Commissioners and the great Company to weigh 
Mr James’s recommendation about immediately 
shifting their quarters to Port Lincoln; and, if 
fown-dols and buildings on hand do not personally 
influence many of them, it is probable the change 
will be made. The commissioners themselves 
(witness Colonel Torrens’ speech ) seem as igno. 
rant on many important points as the eredulous 
They must, for one thing, have 
Imagined the Torrens a fine river, running up 
from the harbour to the town; for, in their writ- 
ten instructions to the resident commissioner, 


emvrants, 





they const 
to be. “ There will never,’ quoth Mr James, 
‘be ar and 
the projected railway to the Port is an under- 
taking too magnificent even for New South 
Wales, with its surplus revenue, or unappropri- 
ated balances. 

In this notice of Mr James's hook we have 
done our duty—if not to the author, to the pub- 
lie ; and we conceive it the duty of all who have 
ignorantly and unintentionally helped, through 
the press, to foster the prevalent mania, to come 
forward now and retract their error. 

This paper has drawn to such length that we 
cannot, at this time, advert to Mr Matthew's 
hook entitled “Emigration Fields,” and his de- 
tailed scheme of conquering and colonizing New 
Zenland—for his plan amounts to no leas. He 
does not, indeed, go openly armed ; but, like the 
beggar in “Gil Blas,” states his demands to the 
New Zealand chiefs from behind the bush, shew- 
ing, at the same time, the least possible bit of 
Hiis work was meant 


antly speak of the quays which were 


iy quay in the town of Adelaide ;” 


his ready-eocxed musket, 
to be limited to New Zealand; but, as all the 
world emigration, the 
publisher suggested that Mr Matthew should 


is agog abont shrewd 


survey the entire fields, This he has done ably, 
though in a cursory wy, before entering upon 
New Zealand—the settling of fine and 
field at present, the most 
diheult problem in colonization. As little more 
than “ foundation rubbish” is yet thrown into 
New Zealand, we can afford to lay that problein 
aside for a month or two, and shall merely in 
this article cite Mr Matthew's opinion of South 
Austria as an emigrant settlement. 


which 


promising formes, 


South Australia answers to the lower part of the basin 
of the Mississippi, and the city of Adelaide to New Or. 
leans, with this difference, that Adelaide appears to be a 
salubrious place, while New Orleans is the wet grave. 
There is this ditference, however, in the rivers, that the 
Murray, about one thousand miles long, is navigable 
only by barges, and is almost dried up in the summer , 
while the Grand Mississippi is navigable by steamers of 
three hundred tons, at all seasons, for nearly three times 
that distance. Excepting in the vicinity of the Gulf of 
St Vincent (where the South Australian colonists have 
commenced operations), and along the Murray, almost 
nothing is known of the portions of Australia, which 
go to form the territory of South Australia. The div. 
trict around the Gulf is comparatively a good sheep pas- 
ture country. . ° 
The coast of South Australia stretches south-east, with 





sea to the south-west, frem whenee the prevailing winds 
O02 
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blow (it is said for nine months in the year.) This will 
afford a moist and cooler air immediately on the coast, 
rendering it a rather favourable field for British emigra- 
tion, being suited for a wool-raising country, and perhaps 
even for the raising of grain and cotton, and other valu- 
able products; but from the absence of high land or 
mountains in the interior, from being surrounded on three 
sides by a great extent of hot arid continent, and from 
the sea being towards the pole, there is every reason to 
believe, that, excepting near the coast, there will be very 
little deposition of rain, as, though the winds from the 
sea be charged with moisture almost to the dew point, 
yet by reaching a warmer locality in the interior, they 
will acquire greater power of suspending the moisture, 
and give out none. A priori, we should therefore expect 
the interior to be extremely arid, and only fitting for an 
emigration-field for the Bedouin Arab, with his camel 
support. Even the districts near the sea coast exhibit 
features of great aridity of climate; the forest cover not 
general, but only straggled over the country in the cooler 
localities, and where the soil is deepest, and most capable 
of withstanding drought ; the character of the tree-leaves, 
and the thin tufted nature of the grasses; the streamlets 
and rivers from the hills losing themselves when they 
come to the low country in marshes and stagnant pools, 
and oniy reaching the sea in winter. All these are signs 
which cannot be mistaken, 


After noting the zeal and enterprise of those 
who projected and established the colony, he 
proceeds—and his hearsay statements should be 
compared with those of Mr James made on the 
spot :— 


Upwards of five thousand persons are already at work, 
laying the foundation of what, in all probability, will be 
the future emporium of Australia—the city of Adelaide. 
The only plague-spot upon all this fine display of popu- 
lar vigour, is that they have commenced by borrowing 
funds to carry on operations at ten per cent, per annum 
interest, a debt due by the colony, and which, it may be 
apprehended, will accumulate at compound interest faster 
than the wealth of the colony, and swallow up all. .... 
In regard to the colony of South Australia, it surely would 





be absurd to expect capitalists to resort thither to re. 
chase a comparatively unproductive soil at one, two 
more pounds per acre, when they could obtain land 
New South Wales and the United States at one.toug 
the price. 

Eighteen months since, the debt of the Nx 
Colony, by the admission of the Commisgj 
Mr Hutt, was £60,000. It must, by this ting 
be £100,000, or more, if the Commissioners a, 
conducting the necessary public operations vig 
spirit. Here is already £10,000 a-year of » 
terest of debt on a population of between fp, 
and six thousand souls, and no public wory 
completed—few undertaken. This interest, vig 
the salaries of public officers, slender as they ay 
and the other expenses of the Colonial Gover, 
ment, will, we fear, trench sadly on the Emigratie 
Fund, which was devoted to procuring “ abunj 
ant” —that is, cheap labour, to compensate capi. 
talists for the high price of land. ut, if labow 
is to be made “abundant” by means of this fund 
what are to be the bright prospects of laboures 
in the colony ?—or, if the fund is to}be diverte 
from the original purpose, to pay the interest ¢ 
the debt, what advantage will capitalists derin 
to compensate paying three or four times dearer 
for land than in the other colonies? It is need. 
less to multiply words: capitalists need not 
longer hood-winked unless they choose, ani 
labourers and artisans would do well to make 
their bargains with the Commissioners and the 
Company before they leave their own shore. 
We can only repeat, that, if they are ensured fer 
aterm of years of a much lower rate of wages 
than that held out, with provisions at the price 
of England, we shall be glad to see tens of tho 
sands depart for “The Land of Promise.” 





ON THE DEATIL OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 


** For love, that comes wherever life and sense 

Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind, 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind.”"— Wordsworth. 


AFTER briefest separation, 
First with welcome at the door ; 
Ever, to our home returning, 
Herald! glad to run before. 
Though I see him now no longer, 
Busy Fancy shapes him still, 
From the blank unending, weary, 
Which his form no more may fill. 


Solitary am I often— 
Never used it to beso; - 
In the fields, nor in the wild wood, 
By the fireside’s cheerful glow. 
Then, whoe'er might else forsake me, 
Not of all was I bereft, 
Still had I one true companion, 
Still one faithful friend was left. 


Little, in that pleasant season, 
I for other being cared ; 
Cheerful thoughts were ever with me 
If that friend but with me fared, 
Then I felt no urgent impulse 
From my weary self to flee ; 
Of my kind as independent 
As the world could be of me. 





Very happy days, and many, 
Have we two together spent, 

O'er the hills, and through the meadows, 
By the flowery-kirtled Trent, 

There, with him all blithe before me, , 
Wheresoever I might come, 

I'd the sense in all my wanderings— 
The strong feeling of my home. 


Well he read his master’s purpose, 
Long foreknew the coming walk, 
And, alive with joyful gestures, 
His whole body seemed to talk. 
Favouritestations had we many, 
Where he paused to bask when won; 
These now, in my rambles lonely, 
I must see with pain, or shun. 


Though the frigid scorn such feeling, 
Though vain men all praise engToes 
By the sum of past enjoyments 
Am [I taught to feel my loss, 
Of the past was he a portion— 
Of domestic bliss a part— 
And, with dearest household memorith 
Will be honoured in my heast. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Love Trials of the Teens in High and Low Life. 


Fortune, omnipotent over mortal woman, will 
sometimes disconcert the best-laid and most pru- 
dent schemes, and as readily those of the Duchess 
as of the dairy-maid. The three spring months 
which the Lady Blanche Delamere had promised 
herself were to pass like a vision of enchant- 
ment, in the fairyland of Shakspeare and Spenser, 
and the brighter regions of her own young ro- 
mance, began in disappointment, and ended in 
endurance, if not in sorrow. ‘Three days fled on 
wings of rapture; but, on the morning of the 
fourth, the young tutor—so honoured, so trusted 
by the Countess, so affectionately and frankly 
treated by her granddaughter—had left the 
Abbey of the Holy Cross without leave asked or 
given! The immediate or alleged cause of his dis- 
appearance, as explained in a letter to the Coun- 
tess, was the illness of his mother, who had 
expressed a wish to see him; and, with many 
grateful acknowledgments for her munificent 
designs in his favour, he respectfully declined 
her future patronage. The Church was not 
suitable to his views, and he disliked the Army. 
He intended to prosecute the study of medicine, 
of which he had always been fond ; and had no 
doubt of turning his acquirements into the means 
of supporting himself until he was qualified to 
exercise the profession he had deliberately 
cucsen, 

The surprise and displeasure of the Countess 
were extreme. Here was respect!——here was 
gratitude! Dislike the Church !—dislike the 
Army !—not suitable to his tastes and views! 

“How, indeed, should they !—both are the 
professions of gentlemen. So, Blanche, my dear— 
how very late you are, child, this morning !—this 
Mister Fredrick Leighton chooses insolently to 
decline my patronage, and the line of life I had 
selected for him. He is quite right ; he is unfit 
for the profession of a well-born man. He 
chooses to be an independent apothecary—a com- 
pounder of drugs—instead of my chaplain and se- 
Pins and probably a future dignitary of the 
-burch of England.” 

Blanche had her own deep and peculiar causes 
of grievance this morning with her runaway 
tutor, to which her troubled brow and clouded 
eyes bore testimony, though one which, fortu- 
hately, her grandmother could not read; Dut 
has too high-minded to be unjust, and she 
thee < proud silence, not only then, but all 
timer” that day, brooding and moody, and at 

retiring to weep alone. Not one word had 
ee to address to her bonne, who had sat 
pie er, dejected and silent, after several at- 
pts at establishing their ordinary happy and 

‘Adential intercourse. 

Tis thy hour for bed,” said the mild 
#ss, who had meekly and compassionately 
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borne the young lady’s waywardness, in sym- 
pathy with her sorrow. ‘ Thou art feverish 
and heated, dear lady. Shall I send Martin to 
undress thee ?>—or wilt thou permit thy grieved 
friend the pleasure of serving thee ?” 

‘‘ 1’ll have no Martin—I can serve myself, 
thank ye!” cried the young lady, proudly, though 
scarcely able to restrain her tears; and she 
broke forth—* You at least—you whom I have 
loved as a mother—revered as my better angel 
—you who, I believed, loved me But ‘tis no 





matter! Good night !—good night!” The 
Lady Blanche rose, and waved her hand. 
“ Nay, I will not leave thee thus. Thou 


knowest I could not sleep; and wouldst be sorry 
to-morrow.” 

Blanche was melted. 

“Have I been very petulant ?—sullen?—I 
fear I have—and I detest sullenness. And proud 
too ?>—but my pride is humbled to-day. How 
very condescending—yes, it was—how gracious 
and compassionate it was, in your nephew, Mr 
Frederick Leighton, to leave the message you 
delivered this morning to the vain, giddy, per- 
haps—yes, perhaps—the forward, unmaidenly 
person he must consider myself !—most gene. 
rous to flee ere the forlorn or lovelorn damsel 
had farther exposed herself.—Oh, how I hate— 
how gladly I could kill myself—could I ima- 
gine that my heedless indiscretion had given 
this insolent, this most unparalleled presump- 
tion, but a shadow of cause !” 

And scalding tears forced their way in tor- 
rents down the burning cheeks of the heiress, 
Her friend suffered this paroxysm of wounded 
pride and wounded affection to expend itself. 

“And you—you won't speak to me—you 
whom I have regarded as my wisest and best 
friend !—struck dumb with pity, are you, for the 
love-sick girl whose silly, childish heart was 
given unsought, and flung back unprized ?>— 
How little all of you know her! No, truly—Mr 
Frederick Leighton need not have taken such 
deadly alarm. Oh! I could sink into the earth 
for very shame that he may have gone hence 
with so false, so humiliating an idea of my 
real sentiments. Surely, ma bonne, you who 
read my inmost heart, know that I am incap- 
able of the most unwomanly weakness of giving, 
were it to a prince, my love unsought.” 

“‘ I know it well, believe firmly—thou couldst 
not do aught unmaidenly ;—thy faults are on 
the side of the pride which would die and 
make no sign. Wert thou thy grandmother's 
milkmaid, instead of her proud heiress, thou 
must be wooed to be won. Thou art under 
strange misconception, dearest ; deeply dost thou 
in thy displeasure wrong poor Frederick ; deeper 
still thine own noble nature, which will yet do 
him justice. He has followed the clear line of 
duty and honour, probably with no little sacri- 
fice of vague hopes, idly and too fondly cherished ; 
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and, in thy esteem, he will yet obtain no mean 
portion of his merited reward.” 

The tears of Blanche rained fast and faster ; 
but their source lay deeper in her heart than 
the scalding drops which pride and indignation 
had wrung forth. Was it conscience barbed the 
urrow which, since the delivery of Frederick’s 
complimentary and simple message, had rankled 
inher proud, and maidenly,and now desolate heart ? 
Gentle as was the hand of the maternal Quaker- 
ess, she kindly and wisely forbore to probe that 
young bosom, quivering in its first-felt woman's 
agony ; and when the more gracious and healing 
shower was spent, even Blanche had recovered 
herself. She dried her eyes, and half-smiled. 
“This is all very foolish; but, thank heaven, 
no one can guess save you. . . . . If Mr 
Frederick Leighton must needs go home—if his 
duties here were become so unpleasant to him— 
though, once, he seemed to like to be with us— 
might he not have said so? Did he fear that, 
because I was childish enough to shew my satis- 
faction at the arrangement for my studies made 
by the Countess, his inclinations were to be 
forced ?—or was it that he must kindly steal 
away lest the silly girl should nut have fortitude 
to see him part?” 

“Deeply thou wrongest him in thy proud 
speech, lady, to whom thy secret thoughts do 
more justice, Thou knowest the natural diffi- 
dence—the utter want of self-confidence and 
presumption—of him on whose spirit, neverthe- 
less, the yoke of dependence would have pressed 
hard, though imposed by a lighter, more delicate 
hand than that of the Countess. In this mat- 
ter, pardon me, thou art thine own accuser— 
thine owntormentor. Frederick’s healthy, right 
mind pointed out the necessity of his going. If 
in the manner there was fault, that was mine:— 
] approved the measure, and I urged speed. 
He has dallied too long—been but too sensible 
to the pleasures and fascinations of a life to 
him enervating and perilous, and forthee, noble 
maiden—pardon that frank sincerity without 
which my friendship for thee were of no worth— 
for thee unwise—for me, thy friend, unworthy. 
That is done which time, which society must 
shortly have accomplished, but only when es- 
trangement might have been more painful, when 
hopest, unwisely placed, but fondly cherished, 
might have made that death to thy presumptu- 
ous playmate which to thee had been sport.” 

‘‘ Sport to me the pain of Frederick Leighton! 
Nay, then, I have a right to blame you—you ill 
understand me. No hopes that he could have 
formed in relation to me—to my own self—me, 
the poor orphan Blanche—could I ever dare to 
view as presumptuous ; impossible as I am aware 
their fulfilment might be, while the customs of 
society conspire against the happiness of all 
womankind, and most against those in the high- 
est station—mine, whose seeming independence 
is but a mockery. But enough of Frederick ; 
do not mistake me so far as to imagine that, 
notwithstanding the accident of my birth—and 
heaven knows that hitherto it has been no bless- 





ing—I ever dared compare myself with man, 
woman but by the one standard of superior intel, 
lect or greater goodness. I require to relies 
that I am placed thus high ; and, du believe my 
but very rarely feel it—and never when I am yep 
amiable or yet very happy. Why do I estes 
thee, in thy pinched coif, petulant and way wari 
as I have been to-day, far beyond the nobles 
matron in the land that I have ever seen » 
am, I fear, likely to see ?” 

‘7 will not call thee flatterer,” replied ty 
gratified gouvernante, with her softest mater 
smile, “but I will call thee dear, fond enthns. 
ast, and pray that thy generous, expanding 
mind may guard, while it sustains, thy pure ang 
ardent heart:--and now good night  indes 
Thou hast forgiven Frederick Leighton? May 
years may roll away, and change come to all¢ 
us, before we see him again. Buc thou wilt & 
him justice ; for thine is a nature to sympathiy 
with the noblest struggles of the inward wa. 
fare—and those have been his.” 

“Tad he but suffered me to shew how firmy 
I could have seen him depart—how frankly have 
cheered his honourable purpose; but it mat. 
ters not ;—and so farewell, Fred, whom I hav 
liked too long, too young, and perhaps too wel, 
ever to have been in Jove with ; that was impo 
sible, you know, in an intercourse so kindly 
and familiar, and, until these last days, so frank 
as ours.” 

The bonne half smiled. ‘ Spite of thy rask 
and conventional relations, how true to thy sexs 
instincts art thou—to its haughtiest caprices, # 
to its deep tenderness!” were her secret thoughts 

Whatever poets and dramatists may have re 
corded, the dawning love of sixteen is rarely 
found dangerous to the lasting peace of it 
victim. ‘The Lady Blanche, bravely as she had 
borne herself before the most trusted friend she 
had on earth, wept sadly enough for one hall. 
hour when darkness and the bed-curtains haé 
fairly veiled her weakness. She felt as if sb 
must be miserable while life endured ; and sos 
rose and re-perused in the moonlight the seest 
in “ Cymbeline,” which had formed her readiss 
on the former evening, when her heart had 
thrilled so rapturously while her young tule 
eloquently dilated upon the exquisitely feminist 
character of the heroine—and then she reme® 
bered, half-resentfully, how her bonne had abruptly 
put an end to the twilight reverie which fellow 
the reading. She knew that it was idle to retum 
to bed, as repose to her was impossible, howevé 
bravely she should bear herself during the day, 
that not even she should guess how deeply het 
affections had been entangled. It was th 
with some vexation that the Lady Blanche awokt 
next morning, at the usual hour, after a long 
profound slumber. No, no—the dawning, ins 
cent love of the teens never yet cost € 
swain or maiden a whole night’s sleep; 
upon the whole, in wise and kind hands, 
those in which Blanche was placed, is very 
manageable. 

By active and varied in-door employmest® 
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~ out-door exercise, and frank and frequent 
aqversations about the absent hero, those 
pone reveries which are the food of passion 
were prevented ; and discussions en the duties 
and real dificulties of the manly part which 
and by which he must 

sbide in working his way to independence and 
distinction, dispelled illusion and cast down wild 
‘maginations. He was to be a physician ; and if 
sible, an eminent one—or his should not be the 
fult, Although the irritation produced by the 


| reproaches of the Countess, by moving the gene- 


rous ardour of Blanche’s nature to the defence 
of her absent friend, kept him constantly in her 
mind, Mr Frederick might have been mortified 
to learn from his aunt’s letters how soon any 
nainful sense of his disappearance faded in that 
noble household. Other occurrences intervened, 
and other interests arose. The able organist 
from a distant town who had long been Lady 
Blanche’s instructor, was ordered to come more 
frequently; and the rite of confirmation, to 
which she consented with great inward reluctance 
and with tears, flatteringly ascribed to the tender- 
ness and warmth of her devotional feelings, was 
followed by several solemn festivals at the Abbey, 
and by a few visits, strictly en famille, as the 
young lady had not been presented atCourt. The 
open profession of adherence to the Church of 
England, exacted from her, had endeared her to 
the Countess, whose original unreasonable dis- 
like seemed changing into doting, superannuated 
fondness. 

“What would Frederick say to my step of 
thisday?” said Blanche to her friend, on escap- 


ing from the entertainment given to the Bishop, 


he Earl and Countess of Fanfaronade, and a 


small “distinguished” party at the Abbey, in 
| honour of this important event in family annals 
| —‘‘tothat step which we have so often debated— 
| and which, save for my scruples, he seemed 
> to regard as unimportant.” 


‘What says thine own conscience—whose 


| ‘silent response is more to thee than the approv- 


ing or condemning judgment of all mankind ?” 
“That 1 have taken my first downward step, 
aod with my eyes wide open, venial as tle wrong 


» may seem, and pure as is the motive—to con- 


‘eat my poor grandmother. On the rights of 
couscience—of iny private protestant judgment 
—sirl as I am, my mind has never wavered.” 
The subject was not stirred again, and weeks 
tew by serenely and happily, because busily and 
profitably to health and mind, Gradual relaxa- 
ton had taken place in both medical and educa- 
“onal discipline. Lady Blanche in her studies 
“a rither the rein than the spur, good Dr, 
— said ; and the Countess generally adopted 
* commonplaces, and used them until she 
a them the original inspiration of her own 
om lhe heiress in her long mornings was 
“a elore left mnch to her own devices ; and to 
—— and womanly as she had grown, few 
Park — pleasant than getting beyond the 
Sena $, and passingly renewing her acquaint- 
with the friends of other years. Among 
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these was Phoebe Waterton, the eldest daughter of 
the poacher. Of this dispersed and ruined family 
few knew anything and no one said good, Thefa- 
ther was sku!king from justice, helplessly lamed ; 
the eldest boy had been transported for a petty 
theft ; the mother had died of a broken heart ; 
Pheebe alone, the fair, pretty, merry Phebe, the 
joyous playmate of the Lady Blanche in her early 
escapades to the strawberry-pickers and weeders 
in the Abbey gardens, was doing well, and still 
living under the protection of her grandmother, 
who was one of Blanche’s out-pensioners, through 
the ministration of her Quaker bonne. One day 
a visit was to be made to Dame Waterton, and 
Blanche also volunteered—* It is months since 
I have seen little Phebe. I daresay she cannot 
leave her old grandmother, save when at work— 
field-work. 1 hope it will not make her ugly, she 
is so pretty now; I am sure I should like it my- 
self—hoeing and hay-making—far better than 
scrubbing and dish-washing ; but Phoebe fancies 
house-service genteeler, and I promised her a 
good turn with the housekeeper. If she could 
smuggle her into the laundry, or the dairy, 
grandmamma would never be disturbed with the 
sinful example of giving bread to a poacher’s 
child.—T hat poor family! I cannot think of them 
without sorrow ;—corrupted, dispersed, ruined, 
I know not whether aristocratic game-preservers, 
with their insulting, irritating, tyrannical laws, 
or the desperate invaders of those laws, are 
worst ; but | know with which I sympathize.” 

The pony phaeton which Lady Blanche usually 
drove, was left within the Stoke Delamere 
gate, and with her friend she took her way to 
the solitary cottage of Dame Waterton, which 
was a littie way beyond the village, and on the 
outskirts of one of the farms of him who, with- 
out the park walls, was often named Squire 
Grimshaw. It was about the hour when Phebe 
might be expected to rest from her field labours ; 
and there she was, sunk in a corner of the settle, 
weeping, and the old dame stamping on the clay 
floor, in great apparent wrath and excitement. 
As the light elastic figure of Blanche appeared on 
the spot where her presence usually made sun- 
shine, Phusbe started up, half-screamed, and, 
drawing her shaw! suddenly and closely around 
her, sunk down, and wept afresh. 

‘‘What is wrong, Phoebe? Dame, I fear the 
lady's visit is ill-timed,” said the Quakeress. 

‘Grannie cross, Phebe?” whispered Blanche, 
laughingly. ‘Oh, never mind, Mrs Martin 
will hire her, dame—very soon, too. One of the 
laundrymaids is going to be married—oh, to 
your old admirer, Stephen Duck, Phabe ; but 
don't despair for that, lass.” 

“O my young Lady Countess, who was always 
so good to the good-for-nothing quean! O 
Missus Thompson, marm, has she not shamed us 
all—there, where she sits, the vile, light hussey ' 
I'll brain her ! yes, I'll brain her !—to bring me 
to shame in my old days. Never will she get 
creditable place, never honest husband ; the ‘rec- 
tion house is the place for her—and too good, 
too.” 
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The wretched girl, taking her hands from her 
face, cast one wild, despairing look on her grand- 
mother, and rushed from the house. Her slight 
and very girlish figure, and pretty baby face, 
contrasting with her enlarged size, too plainly 
told her story, without the angry commentary 
of the furious dame. Blanche, inexpressibly 
shocked, became suddenly faint, and leaned 
against the little mantel-shelf, which it had once 
been the pride of Phebe to deck, and which yet 
shewed some of her own old toys. 

“ The vile, wicked slut !—her wickedness will 
kill my Lady too” 

«« Peace, peace, dame—fetch a cup of water, if 
you can—and not another word,’ said the Qua. 
keress., 

The dame, “ sadly flustered,” as she said, had 
not performed the duty when a village matron 
entered, screaming— 

«Dame Waterton ! yourgrandchild hasdrowned 
herself in Squire Grimshaw’s pond! See what 
comes of your worrying the poor wench, as if 
she were the first girl in the parish had ever 
gone wrong, or would be the last either! Lor’ 
bless me! my Lady Countess here, too !” 

Her dreadful information acted as a restor- 
ative to Blanche, who sprung out of the cot- 
tage, and flew to the spot indicated, It was a 
little pond, bordered by willows and alders, and 
divided from the path to the cottage by a narrow 
strip of meadow. The despairing and maddened 
girl had darted across the meadow, and at once 
plunged into the water, from which she had been 
rescued, in less than a minute, by a labourer 
who was trimming the trees. She lay on the 
grass, completely drenched, but, by the time 
Blanche reached her, perfectly sensible. 

“ Thank your God with me, Phabe, who has 
mercifully preserved you from a rash and fearful 
act.”” And, stooping, she took the girl's hand. 

“© my Lady, do not speak so kind to me! 
It kills me worse, ten times, than grand-dame’s 
scolding.” 

** She will not be so harsh to you again, poor 
Phebe. I will beg her not. Here she is coming 
to you, poor old body, to comfort you. Sbe was 
so proud of you, Phabe.” 

“ Oh, she will kill me—she will kill me—she 
vowed she would—if he would not marry me— 
and, oh, cruel ! he won't." Why did they drag me 
out of the water, and not let me die at once, 
and never see the light again! Oh, if it were 
but dark to hide me!” And, wrenching her hand 
from the grasp of Blanche, she writhed in de- 
spairing anguish. 

The party from the cottage had now come up ; 
and the crone, relieved from immediate fear for 
her granddaughter’s life, again began to pourabuse 
upon her, as if the strength of her righteous in- 
dignation were to atone to the bystanders for the 
girl’s sins. The Lady Blanche stood the image 
of shame, horror, and grief. The Quakeress 
directed that Phoebe should be removed : and re- 
monstrated, though in a gentle tone, with the 
clamorous grandame, 





“« Be merciful wi’ the wench, dame,” said the , 
























































labourer who had dragged Phaebe from the poag 
“orthou lt drive her far enough. . , . 
If the chap do not the handsome thing by 4, 
Phebe, poor lass, the neighbourhood will », 
shame on him.” 

‘© He wo'not, he wo’not,” shrieked the 
“ Did not the wretch but now go down on}, 
knees, and crawl like a yearth-worm before hip 
at the parson’s honour’s, who axed him gy 
coaxed him to make the wench an honest », 
man ?—and first he denied, the villain! the chy 
was his, and then swore he wo'not marry an ing 
of thee, disgraceof me! Get thee gone to the wor. 
house with thy brat—or to bridewell—for my ng 
shall fall on me ere it cover thee ! Why, Rober, 
did ye take her out o’ the pond, when she vy 
well in it? The vagabond is looking after ty 
smith’s daughter, who has a portion will buy his 
a team! I ax a ten thousand pardons, my Lad; 
but that wench has put me mad—lI was 80 prow 
of her—and she'll never hold up the head of w 
honest woman.” 

“‘ This is a terrible scene for thee, dear Lads, 
whispered the Quakeress; ‘ couldst thou ng 
return alone to the gate, and so home, or el 
wait me there.” 

“ Dreadful indeed—but unavoidable—a dar 
chapter in woman’s life ; but I must now seet 
the end of it. I cannot feel it in my heart to lean 
the wretched creature with this outrageous wo. 
man, in the present temper of both—nor can! 
desert her. Say, could we not place her som. 
where? The laundry—dear old sanctuary! 
servant from high to low dare whisper against me. 

The matron could not approve of this schene, 
nor could she abandon Pheebe ; and, trusting & 
to her intelligence and humanity, Blanche r 
turned alone, on her request—and within thepatt 
gate sat long under a tree, ruminating deeply « 
those tales of wo and guilt which, even in thy 
quiet neighbourhood, had reached her guarde 
seclusion, and upon the exposed condition ¢ 
young girls in the rank of poor Phasbe Waterte 
Her early regard for her old playmate, and tt 
collection of the painful circumstances which be 
deprived Phebe of a mother’s guardian care, # 
the critical period of maiden life when it become 
the most necessary and valuable, deepened thes 
terest which her fateinspired. Before Mrs Thay 
son returned, she had provided a res 
temporary house for the girl, and seen her sedact 
in presence of the clergyman and Mr Grimshi*. 
She described him in few words, as a very yoo" 
and good-looking rustic—ignorant, selfish, a 
perhaps, brutal. ‘The power of marrying oF ™ 
marrying—of deciding a fellow-creature’s fate- 
seemed to have mightily augmented his self 
sequence, especially since the squire 
young Countess” had become parties in the af 
But the price of a team was his dogged ultimal™ 

“So the unmanly boor, who has won her &* 
ple and affectionate heart, would graciously* 
poor Phebe on these terms,” said Blanche, 
nantly. “I would give her the price of ten tes 
if 1 had it, had she the sense and spirit to 
in herself, ‘allen as she is, a far nobler 
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and to despise this fellow. Can any good come 
of such a marriage ?—I wiil talk to her myself. 
Even the benevolent Quakeress was startled by 
the idea of Phoebe, were the offer in her power, 
refusing, by marriage, to solder up her broken 
reputation ; althongh, in such a union, she saw 
no hope of happiness, and no foundation, war. 
ranted by ordinary prudence, for these two young, 
ignorant, and improvident creatures uniting 
their fate, She accompanied the Lady Blanche 
next morning on her visit to the foresters cot- 
tage, where Phoebe had obtained shelter. They 
found her engaged in needle-work, which, 
blushing the deepest scarlet, she hastily con- 
cealed, as she rose tremblingly to make her little 
ecurtsey. Her work had been some sort of 
baby-clothes, which poor Phoebe was fabricating 
from her maiden finery. 

tlanche lecked upon her sad, pale, childish 
countenance, with deep compassion. 

“ Ah, poor Phebe, you have been very foolish, 
and you have suffered, too,” said the Quakeress. 
« You have gone through a fiery ordeal ; nor is 
the worst past.” And Phoebe, fancying this 
something very wicked, yet pitying herself, wept 
abundantly, while murmuring— 

“I know I am very, very wicked ; but, oh, I 
am very wretched too.” And her tears flowed 
faster. 

“We are not come to upbraid you, Phobe, 
my poor girl,” said Lady Blanche, whose heart 
was smitten. She knew her playmate to be un- 
tutored, vain, and credulous; but she was also 
sweet-tempered, affectionate, docile, and, in 
spite of her frailty, richly endowed with that 
native delicacy which seems the inheritance of 
the great majority of uncorrupted women, in 
whatever condition they may be placed. She 
made no complaint of her betrayer, cast no blame 
on him; though, far beyond all that she had 
suffered from remorse, shame, and the harshness 
of her grandmother, was her agonizing sense of 
the brutality with which he had cast imputations 
upon her modesty, and charged her, in rude 
vindication of himself, with misconduct, which 
the clergyman was moved to repel and indig- 
nantly rebuke, On this point only her feelings 
betrayed her into the expression of anything 
like resentment or indignation. 

“He might have refused to marry me—per- 
haps I deserve to be no man’s wife ; but to say, 
and before all the gentlemen, I was a light, bad 
girl—oh, that was wrong, that was cruel !” 

The sense of injustice and unmanly dealing 
had cut her to the soul, wounded her trusting 
heart to the core, and beyond healing. 

be Surely, then, poor Phawbe, you could not 
think of marrying the man capable of such base, 
unmanly villany ?” 

“Alack! he won’t have me,” murmured 
Phebe. “ 1 have no portion. The parson 
begged him, the overseer threatened, I went 
down on my knees, as grand-dame said, and he 
Me only angry, or laughed at me, and said 

‘ght, jeering things. Oh, if poor girls would 
take warning!” moralized Phoebe. “ But, per- 








haps, if my Lady or Squire Grimshaw ordered 
him, he might, though I am over bold to speak 
of it.” 

“If we bribed him, forced the unmanly 
fellow to do you the poor justice in his power !” 
cried Blanche. “Oh, no, Phaebe. He does not 
love you ; he never loved you; he is unworthy 
of you.” 

Phoebe looked up in transient surprise. 

‘* Him you must learn to forget, to despise— 
respect and love him as a husband, you surely 
never can.” 

She turned to her friend. 

“Those enforced parish marriages, how I 
loathe them! ‘To me they seem unutterably de- 
testable; and, to women, how miserable, how 
utterly degrading! Forget this man, Phabe— 
avoid him—earn your own honest bread. Rear 
your infant in peace, if God give it life. Re- 
spect yourself, and you will be respected: and, 
as a well-conducted single woman, you shall, after 
all that has passed, never want a friend in me.” 

Phoebe wept profusely, ere she murmured, 
artlessly—‘ But, my Lady Countess, I should 
never then be an honest woman.” 

In spite of her habitual gravity and decorum, 
the Quakeress smiled at what she knew her 
pupil would regard as ‘the honest-woman fal- 
lacy ;” and Blanche, who was too much interested 
and excited to sympathize in these mirthful 
feelings, replied, earnestly— 

‘“What shall prevent? Other than an un- 
fortunate girl you cannot be ; but an honest and 
reputable single woman you may be. Look, then, 
Pheebe, for your redemption to yourself, not to 
the pitiful atonement which may be wrested from 
this young man, at the price of true womanly 
dignity and future peace.” 

‘‘ Neither a maiden to have a suitor, nor yet 
a wife,” was Phobe’s melancholy thought ; while 
the Lady Blanche energetically addressed her. 

‘‘ Phebe Waterton, give me the satisfaction of 
rescuing you from the farther consequences of 
your folly, in a degrading and most unpromising 
marriage. Have the fortitude to encounter a 
brief shame, which cannot be worse than it is 
now, rather than a life-long, gnawing sorrow. I 
leave you now to your own reflections.” 

The result was, that Phoebe reluctantly re- 
signed her hope of marriage ; while her rude 
lover, suddenly changing his mind, pressed his 
suit ; and, though the clergyman was at fault, 
the parish overseer surprised, maids and matrons 
in consternation, the Lady Blanche resolutely 
maintained that Phebe was in a better moral 
and social position nursing her unfathered babe 
in her grandmother's hut, than as the “ honest 
woman” into which, at the expense of a few 
pounds, or promises and threats, she might have 
raised her.—“ I have but one regret,” said she, 
when her friend returned from her first visit to 
the young mother—“ It is, indeed, hard that the 
innocent babe must bear a deeper stain of shame 
than the parents. There is nothing in Christian 
society more anomalous and cruel than the con- 
dition of illegitimate children,” : 
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« Art thou prepared to say it may not be for 
the best—may not ward off greater evil?” 

“ That the heaviest or the longest punishment 
should fall not on the erring but the innocent ? 
Oh, no, that cannot be right; yet it may be 
better that poor Phaebe’s babe remain a stigma- 
tized child, rather than the first of the offspring 
of an ill-assorted marriage, entered on with 
loathing, dragged on in strife and provably hate— 
the first of a family trained in misery unto all 
vice of temper, if not of life.” 

“Thou wilt not, then, approve of our patched- 
up parish marriages on the Delamere estates?’ 

“Quite the reverse, If 1 ever have power, I 
shall discountenance such alliances to the point 
of tyranny. How much happier, and, to my 
feeling, more respectable, may simple Phabe 
become, an unfettered single woman, earning her 
own bread, than the partner on sufferance of that 


coarse-minded, ignorant fellow, and the mother | 


of a wretched brood, whose first lessons might 
be their father’s ruffianly upbraidings of their 
mother’s shame ?” 

‘*‘ But where the transgressors really loved, and 
wished to be united ?” said the Quakeress. 

Blanche reddened, as she gravely replied—— 
“Such cases are beyond my jurisdiction—love, 
real love, must be a law unto itself—the parish 
and the lord of the manor are no more entitled to 
disjoin united hearts, than to bind together hat- 
ing or uncongenial minds.” 

Squire Grimshaw had “come good to the 
parish” for the consequences of Phabe’s indis- 
cretion, and, farther to conciliate the young 
Countess, had dismissed Phasbe’s lover from his 
employment in a manner which precluded any 
one from hiring him. Phabe was to be sent to 
the neighbourhood of Chester, to nurse her child, 
under the care of a sister of the Quakeress, who 
readily promised to look after her ; and a load 
was removed from the heart of Lady Blanche. 
But the tale of Pha be's undoing had, meanwhile, 
reached the ears of the Countess, through the 
ordinary medium of village gossip, her maid, 
Mrs Martin; and so outraged were her ideas of 
morality and parish discipline, that Mr Grim- 
shaw was commanded to have the fellow fetched 
back from Lincolnshire, whither he had gone, 
and married to the worthless hussy at the point 
of the beadle’s stat, although his own should be 
exercised on his bride's shoulders ten minutes 
thereafter. The Lady Blanche was almost sick 
with vexation. She took caurage to speak to 
her grandmother—to reason with her. The 
Countess, though not made aware of one half the 
extent of her grandchilds knowledge or inter- 
ference in this delicate affair, was petrified at 
the young lady knowing, or, at least, at her ap- 
pearing to know anything whatever of so shock. 
ing and shameful a business ; and the delicacy 
and womanly feelings of Blanche were deeply 
wounded by the tone of her censure and re- 
proaches. Sheretired in tears to her own apart- 
ment ; and a long while elapsed before she eould 
unbosom herself to her gouvernante, which, at 
last, she did abruptly, 
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“ Were ignorance innocence, I might 4 
grandmamma’s reproaches,’ she said; « 
alas, it is not !—I am very young to be sure 
least I am not old; but | have been born inte » 
world of suffering and sorrow, as well ag ¢ 
grandeur and gaiety, and I can neither obliters, 
my understanding, nor put my senses of hearing 
and seeing, and power of involuntary thought ty 
sleep, because | am a young woman—a young 
lady. I cannot help reasoning on what I ap 
compelled to feel. 1 hoped my strong, natur 
sense of justice and of female honour, and my try 
sympathy with poor Phoebe, might have supplieg 
my want of experience, and yet not have ey. 
posed me to the suspicion of indelicacy. | am 
not satisfied that I have done wrong ; but I begin 
to feel the world will be too strong for me: 
one by one I shall be forced to surrender what. 
ever I consider good and right, that is opposed 
to its opinions, be they right or wrong, and be. 
come the slave of custom, like all womankind,” 

* Thou wilt not,” said her friend. ‘* The de. 
gree and activity of thy opposition may become 
a question of prudence; but thou wilt not allow 
thy understanding, thy conscience, the divine 
instinet of truth, glowing in thy young and pure 
bosom, to be either perverted or extinguished.” 

The Lady Blanche shook her head mournfully, 
yet half-playfully, replying—** These sons of 
Zeruiah be too strong for me !—yet I shall man 
fully give battle.’ 

This battle of wild opinion and extravagant 
speculation, as he deemed it, was frequently 
maintained with Dr Hayley, and partly in fua 
and drollery. The Earl of Fanfaronade had 
been tried in these skirmishes ; but he was found 
too dull for a butt. Her strange wild flights 
of thought and imagination often threw the 
worthy doctor into consternation, or le!t him, 
like Time with Shakspeare, toiling after the 
Lady Blanche in vain, while her bold doubts, and 
bolder questionings, sometimes half frightened 
him, not so much for her orthodoxy as her 
sanity. Her genuine, unaffected indifference t 


the advantages of her birth, and, as it often — 
seemed, to life itself, shocked him yet more” 


than her wild notions. It was unnatural, and, 
one so young, almost revolting. 

“Of what use is life to me, since of none # 
any one else ?” would she say. “‘ A pain—often 
burthen, I have no power of independent action 
—my existence is without value, not alone # 
society, but nearly to any one human being.” 

“You are then, I presume, a utilitarian phe 
losopher,” said the Doctor, smiling. 

“ Yes—but one who holds dispensing know 
ledge, happiness—even innocent pleasure—the 
highest mode of utility; and feels herself of 
small account indeed.” 

‘It is wrong—nay, almost impious to say ™ 
Lady Blanche. Had Providence, who has bee® 
pleased to plant you in the highest station, 0° 
gracious purpose to advance in so doing?” 

Blanche shook her head. “Jf so, 1 am a 
equal to it. But I doubt. My grandmother— 
has she fulfilled her high destiny ? Or my gres® 
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great grancsire, him called the wicked Earl ; yet 
he who was far more powerful, and far more 
rich ?—But if Providence allot our social posi- 
tion, then also that of the millions on millions 
around us, who live in misery, and perish in 
jnorance. Ah, no, no! Providence has blessed 
i every one with reason—and. given us re- 
velation; and we pervert the one, and act as if 
ved not the other—which, in truth, we 
Who believes with the understanding ? 
Who obeys? Oh, not one !—and 
This was said with deep em- 


we belie 
do not. 

Few, if any. 
least of all, | age 
yhasis, and in a tone of despondency. 
ate None are faultless,” said the good soothing- 


wrup Doctor; ‘few without blame, though 
erely, Lady Blanche, you judge yourself 
harshly. 


«Pardon the interruption, Doctor. I guess 
what you would say. I have been a safely, if 
not well-brought-up girl: I break no positive 
commandment—I do not kill—I do not steal— 
Ido net swear; but do I not violate every day 
the purity of conscience, and live far, far 
below my own sense of right ; immeshed in the 
evils of insincerity and selfishness, and enslaved 
by the tyranny of custom and false shame ? 
Loving my Creator with my whole heart, where 
shall | find strength of mind, moral courage, to 
act as if I indeed loved my neighbour as myself, 
even while that love is burning in my human 
bosom ?—where, with some power of know- 
ledge, and probably one day to have much of for- 
tune, fortitude to enter upon a life of resolute 
good ?”’ 

Doctor Hayley, even when arguments were 
at hand, often fancied it wisest to permit these 
morbid feelings and distempered fancies to ex 
haust themselves in combating each other. 
He was not afraid that the Lady Blanche would 
co abroad to the lanes and highways, or yet 
to drawing-rooms, to preach a purer or higher 
morality ; nor that, indue time, the world, though 
itmight not gain her judgment, would compel 
her obedience. 

She was about to be put to the test ; for Lady 
Blande claimed her promised guest, and Blanche 
finally left her grandmother and Holy Cross 
with deeper concern than she could well account 
‘or; and with more ornaments, directions, and 
‘Hjunctions than ever young lady carried to 
london before or since. The town physician 
¥as to correspond with the village Esculapius, 
and daily bulletins of health and adventures 
vere to be despatched to the Countess and her 
how inseparable Doctor. 

a Dr. W—’'s duty is likely to be a sine- 
cure, replied Lady Blande to the “more last 
vords” of the Countess, touching her grand- 
daughter's health, and symmetrical perfection of 

re, 
Pa. have never seen Lady Blanche, always 
rming, look half so handsome as now. Even 

* tardy roses are budding through the snows 
a last.” And she gently tapped the delicate 
Mea” now wearing the softest tint of maiden 

Budding into richest beauty,” whis- 
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pered the graceful Isdy in her dulcet tones— 
“gather them who may.’ 

“My grandchild has improved wonderfully of 
late,” said the Countess, “both in health and 
person. She looks, indeed, almost too formed 
for her years—too womanly. Her Quaker gou- 
vernante has some merit in her training system : 
—and, by the way, Doctor Hayley, as well as 
myself, is of opinion that it should be persisted 
in, even in town, alternating with eques- 
trian exercise—of which, Blanche, as a Dela- 
mere, is extravagantly fond.—Riding, and the 
love of horses and hounds, is, indeed, a hered- 
tary passion in our family.” 

Lady Blande was ready to promise for every- 
thing. ftlad swimming or ballooning been de- 
clared necessary, or a family propensity, she 
would have undertaken for Blanche enjoying 
those modes of exercise. 

Until the eve of her departure, Blanche had 
never once spoken of Phabe Waterton, now 
some weeks a wife, by her own glad consent at 
last, and to the delight of her grandmother. 

“She ought to be the best judge of her own 
happiness,” said Blanche ; “and, if apprehensive 
for her, and somewhat grieved, I am not offended. 
But to the point. My grandmother has quite en- 
riched me to night—and Phebe shall not want 
the feam which would have made her acceptable 
once, and may be useful still.” She gave her 
new and well-replenished note-case to her confi- 
dante. 

‘Thy marriage gift’may not be wanted now 
—yet needed in time—there is no present 
haste,” said the Quakeress, 

‘Yes, there is; she shall lose no chance of 
comfort in her new state that this small help 
can give her—you will do all that is proper for 
me ; and, pray, don't be niggardly—of your own 
property you never are ; remember I shall be 
rich some time or other, and, if I may not have 
even the pleasure of doing a little good to an 
old playmate, of what value will wealth be ?” 
She added, in a low and earnest voice—‘* My 
older, dearer, more unhappy playmate—have you 
made those inquiries which may give us a clew, 
yonder where we are going, upon the trace of 
her—RKosa ?—Rosamond Weston ?” 

‘TI have—but, alas! with no success; and, 
although I had obtained some trace, I fear that 
poor lost one is far beyond your help.” 

“ Do not say it. Isit not singular, pitiable, 
that, of the very few young girls whom I have 
ever known and cared about, two—and those 
each in her own station the most gentle and 
amiable—should be thus the victims of their 
own folly, of their exposed position, and of that 
horrible licentiousness of which women dare not 
think, and which fills the world with misery sur- 
passing my comprehension ;—-which makes me 
shudder and recoil when I should act. But we will 
seek out Rosa. You, dear bonne, have knowledge, 
goodness, and experience ; [ have a brave will, 
and I shall have power. I would have snatched 
poor Phebe from a life of, | fear, wretchedness 
and degradation, and most certainly of poverty ; 
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and I will, through your agency, rescue Rosa- 
mond Weston from the sin and slavery of a life 
of involuntary vice, if it be possible!” The 
young woman of whom Blanche spoke, was the 
daughter of an humble medical practitioner in 
Stoke Delamere, and had, as matter of grace 
and of necessity, been admitted to the Abbey 
with one or two more young persons of respect- 
able family, when the heiress, on her first ap- 
pearance in England, had been taught dancing. 
Rosamond Weston was some years older than 
the Lady Blanche, and a fair, delicate, and ele- 
gant girl, whose gracefulness and beauty of per- 
son, and sweetness of manners, the little Count- 
ess had admired with the passionate fondness 
which children often conceive for young women 
who are kindtothem. The sudden death of her 
father left Rosa a penniless orphan ; and to this 
hour the Countess continued to lament the hand- 
some sum she had thrown away when a subscrip- 
tion was raised in the neighbourhood to place 
the girl at school, in order to qualify her for a 
governess. ‘Fifty guineas thrown away on so 
worthless and ungrateful a wretch—one of those 
vile creatures who employ their beauty and ac- 
complishments, forsooth! to entangle and seduce 
thoughtless young men of family and fortune. 





‘Do you know, Doctor, I have been told that the 


Honourable Mr Horatio Devereux, the second 
son of my esteemed friend Lord Fanfaronade, 
the heir to his mother’s pretty estate, and one of 
the members for the county But why explain 
to you, who know Horatio so well—so rising and 
promising, and indeed so exemplary a young man 
—so much the pride of his family and _ his 
tutors—who made that fine speech, you know, 
on the Malt-Tax, and wrote that immensely 
clever pamphlet about something, which Hatch- 
ard sent down to me, with so eloquent a letter 
from the author? But, indeed, he was always 
one of my pets. Well,” whispering, “there's a 
mistress in the wood, in that quarter, too. It 
is truly shocking ; but so I am informed.” 

The Countess did not give up her authority— 
her all-knowing Martin, namely ; and the Doc- 
tor, who heard nothing new, was duly affected. 

‘‘Some wretched creature, who has success- 
fully woven her toils around even this well- 
principled, very clever, and highly moral young 
man. But it is all over now, | believe; nor 
have |, my friend, in any respect committed 
myself with Lord Fanfaronade. ‘The character 
and connexion are, certainly, in every way unex- 
ceptionable. And, thank Heaven! in matri- 
monial alliance, the Delameres need care little 
for either title or fortune.” 

One might have fancied the Lady was herself 
meditating matrimony. The subject was not 
new to the Doctor, though her Ladyship had 
never before spoken so explicitly. He was well 
aware that her family vanity would be unwilling 
to sink the title of Delamere even in a ducal coro- 
net, and that she would be much better pleased 
to bestow dignity than receive it. Besides, no- 
thing could be easier than the united interest 
of the families obtaining that title for the Hon. 
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Horatio Devereux, which, in the event of bis 
marrying the Lady Blanche, must, at all ey, 
descend to their son. With his other adv. 
tages, the husband-elect of the Countess’ f 
was not a mere penniless younger son. He 
heir to his mother’s snug estate of £70009 
annum, of which he already enjoyed above hay 
the income. Had the Doctor spoken his jp, 
most thoughts, he would have said that it wouy 
be all in good time to settle the matrimonjy 
interests of the young lady some seven yeay 
hence. Indeed, he saw no great use or advap. 
tage in her marrying at all, which event wo 
effectually disturb his little pleasant arrangy. 
ments, and probably not contribute much to he 
own happiness; but, if it must be so, the 
Horatio was just as eligible as any other young 
man of rank. He contented himself with 
merely hinting that it would be as well not to 
disturb the young lady’s education, and the con. 
firmation of her recovery, by the introductiono 
a topic so agitating. 

“Nay, nay—for that, you might trust to my 
prudence, my good friend,” replied the gratified 
Countess. “ My grandaughter, in one sense, isa 
mere child. But special circumstances create 
special cases, my good Doctor—and the extine. 
tion of an illustrious house is matter of no 
ordinary consideration. My project is, if it be 
the Almighty’s will’—the Countess, when she 
had made up her own mind, was always very 
resigned—* to present my grandaughter at the 
last drawing-room of the season, and to marry 
her immediately thereafter; if her health be quite 
firm—for which I have now small fears. The 
young people may spend the honeymoon # 
Lady Fanfaronade’s pretty little place in Staf- 
fordshire, a toy-thing in the way of a mansioa, 
but which at her death will be Horatio’s ; and, 
I then intend that until Blanche is of age we 
shall form one family—though I shall not object 
to a town establishment.” 

Though the Doctor was far from satisfied, he 
had not a word to object ; and he had a strong 
reserve of hope in the suspected contumacy of 
the young lady. That the Hon. Horatio should 
be insensible to his good fortune was not pre 
bable; and the long friendliness of the whole 
Fanfaronade family, together with the excessiré 
empressement of Lady Blande, left him no doubt 
as to them. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Our Heroine in a New Scene. 

It was certainly not the fault of her lively, 
agreeable, and thorough-bred hostess, if the 
visit of the Lady Blanche to London was n# 
delightful to her. She was the distingui 
and caressed inmate of a well-appointed 
admirably-regulated establishment ; where 
most refined luxury seemed but to minister @ 
taste and ease. Lord Blande was found 
agreeable and high-bred man, less lively in pa" 
than his Lady, but never in the way of 
pleasure ; though, beyond his graceful bow 
smile, the joke of gentle dulness, and & 
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toilet, he might not contribute much to the 

neral stock of entertainment and enjoyment. 
There were two very pretty children, unspoiled 
and engaging ; and Mr Horatio Devereux was, 
3s Blanche speedily informed her bonne, one of 
the most gentlemanlike and agreeable persons 
she had ever seen—quite a new style of a man— 
ith an ease and simplicity of manner which 
aye her a new idea of the boasted politeness of 
the fashionable world—a perfect contrast to the 
stif dignity and elaborate courtesy of his father, 
and so much more simple, quiet, and self-poised 
than his sister. 

«| may say of hismanners, remarked Blanche, 
«as is said of the accent of the finest speakers, 
that he has no particular manners of any kind.” 

Mr Devereux had been the only dinner guest 


on the evening that the fair travellers reached | 
_ to labour with head or hands, and to employ his 


London ; and the ladies had not been five minutes 
in the drawing-room when Blanche remarked— 
“| am surprised, Lady Blande, that you did not 
mention your brother to me, among your other 
attractions; I have a sort of pre-adamite recol- 
lection, or rather knowledge of him, from hear- 
ing grandmamma and Dr Hayley celebrate his 
great talents and orthodox Tory principles. 
Once, indeed, at an election, I had a peep of 
him from the nursery-window, when he came to 
pay his devoirs to the Countess ; but I am afraid 
I fixed my regards principally upon his beau- 
tiful horse” 

“Oh! Horatie !” replied Lady Blande, in a 
tone of easy indifference—*“ he is so much one of 
ourselves, or a second myself, that I never should 
have thought of marshalling him the way to 
your good graces. He is, indeed, an uncom- 
mon, a very superior man—a_ brother to be 
proud of ; though | should not have fancied him 
at all likely to captivate Lady Delamere—but 
there is no answering for the caprices of old or 
young ladies.” 

“ He does not seem in too good health, I fear,” 
said Blanche. 

“No, that detestable House of Commons half 
killed him last year, and he was again attacked 
with a low nervous fever at the beginning of 
this season. He is still a sort of invalid, though 
how much better; only prudently keeping out 
of society a good deal, and, I suspect, glad of an 
excuse. Indeed, he never liked our May-fair 
mobs ;—he was always fond of literature—and 
latterly politics have quite absorbed him, though 
I doubt if he be quite the sound Tory her Lady- 
ship gives him credit for. Horatio is, I fear, 
likely to break bounds some time or other; but 
* 18 @ very good old young gentleman for all 
that. Do you know he is eight-and-twenty— 
quite a papa, a Methuselah, in your idea ;—and 
fond of my children, that I am sometimes 
pene it a mother could be jealous—that he 

“unts me as much for them as myself.” 

The gentleman spoken of appeared with Lord 
a who, in compliment to his guest, did not 
= a ; and an evening passed away, the most 

rating, if not the most happy, that ever 
Lady Blanche had spent in her life. The 
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conversation—gay, lively, and, if not absolutely 
witty, something better, glancing swiftly and 
gracefully on all subjects in that touch-and-go 
style which charms and yet leaves no dis- 
tinct impression—was of a kind which bewildered 
while it pleased the young stranger. It was 
like nothing she ever had heard or joined in be. 
fore. It was, she said, “ the lightest allegro move- 
ment of conversation—champagne-talk ;” and 
she apologized earnestly for having kept her 
bonne so late out of bed—perfectly astonished to 
find it was one o'clock in the morning before she 
had fancied it ten o'clock. Upon farther re- 
flection, Blanche was at a loss to guess whether 
Mr Devereux was serious or in jest in maintain. 
ing her side of an argument, which had greatly 
amused Lord Blande ;—namely, that it was the 
duty and happiness of every member of society 





talents as best qualified, for the common ad- 
vantage ; but he had seemed very earnest and sin- 
cere ; and they had already discovered one com. 
mon sympathy, in admiration of Handel’s music, 
and for a style of music with which Lady Blande 
seemed entirely unacquainted, with which the 
spirit of Blanche had been imbued while a child, 
living with her Roman Catholic friends in Syria. 

‘‘ Fancv me singing with any one save I'red, 
or good old Palmer the organist, or, at most, 
Dr Hayley!” said she. ‘‘ Mr Devereux has, 
indeed, very little voice, but I am sure he has 
musical sensibility ; the musical part of his na. 
ture, wherever that may lodge, has received the 
Promethean touch, wanting to ninety-nine in the 
hundred of accomplished musicians, so far as I 
know anything of them: besides, his love of my 
dear, old, magnificent, soul-swelling chants, 
might cover the multitude of musical defects, 
But it is time I were asleep now, and more than 
time you were. I wish to be in good looks to. 
morrow, that the new doctor may not inflict more 
than enough of professional penance upon me.” 

The “ new doctor” was the most courtlyand in. 
dulgent of London lady-curers, It was necessary 
to prescribe, as prescriptions are the seed from 
which fees spring; but the Lady Blanche was 
left entirely in the hands of her hostess, save as 
to late London hours, Dr W approved 
of everything that his provincial brethren 
had done, and also of everything in which they 
had been circumvented or tacitly opposed by 
Mrs Thompson. The patient was assured that 
she had nothing to do but keep good hours, 
repose till she was inclined to stir, take exer. 
cise till she was inclined to rest, and enjoy her. 
self, to be quite well ; and the Doctor went on 
his rounds, to tell his fair and fashionable patients 
what a magnificent, unbroken Arabian the future 
Countess of Delamere was, and to stimulate their 
curiosity to besiege the doors of Lady Blande to 
obtain a sight of a greater natural curiosity than 
any the Zoological Gardens afforded. 

“Is it true, Doctor, that she preaches how we 
should all work, and that she can churn butter 
and get up fine linen herself?” asked one lady, 
a few days afterwards, The Doctor smiled scep- 
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tically. ‘ Lord Blande says so. I wonder what 
his insipid Lordship would be fit for under the new 
order of things ?—could he tie a cravat, or dress 
a lobster, or a salad perhaps, if that be work ? 
For Mr Devereux, he can write bovks, or at 
Jeast pamphlets: his fortune is made.” 

“ It is really cruel, however, in Lady Blande,” 
said another lady, ‘‘ to shut us all out from the 
benefit of the young lady’s philosophical lectures 
on our duties and privileges, in being raised to 
the dignity of usefulness, in the way of making 
loaves and milking cows.” 

The prohibition was rigid. Lady Blande heeded 
little the sneers and drolling of her acquaint- 
ances, and pleaded the delicate health of her 
young charge, and her own implicit promise to 
the Countess. In her house Blanche remained, 
therefore, in as effectual! seclusion, in the heart 
of London, as if at the Abbey of the Holy Cross. 
Yet the most assiduous, kind, and considerate 
attention was paid to the comfort and amuse- 
ment of so cherished and honoured a guest, and 
every morning produced a fresh scheme for the 
pleasures of the day, She had been privately at 
the theatres, and at the Opera House more than 
once, and had been disappointed ; and she had 
also seen Exhibitions and Picture Galleries, 
and the shops, at hours too early for the encoun- 
ter of the fashionable world; and, what was 
much pleasanter, she had spent some delightful 
May mornings in rural excursions; and one long 
day was passed at Richmond, and part of two at 
Windsor, with Lady Blande, her brother, and 
the children. Mr Devere:x had occasionally 
been her squire, when she had no chaperon save 
her bonne, to whatever lion-shrine awakened 
curiosity in a rural bosom, and also to places of 
which the fashionable denizens of London had 
either never heard or thought of before—toa 
Quaker meeting—a synagogue—the Borough 
Road School—a Bible Society meeting—and an 
Infant School. 

The amusement of Lord Blande at such visits 
was so much beyond his ordinary tone of good- 
breeding, though rarely indulged in the presence 
of Blanche, that his lady was obliged to chide 
his mirth ; while her brother drily said— 

“« | begin to think that Mrs Thompson's taste 
in sight-seeing, or that of her lady—for it is 
between them—may be quite as refined, as it is 
undoubtedly more intellectual, than our own ex- 
clusive tastes,” 

“ Are you bit, too, Horatio ?—I fancy I may 
expect to see you all go off in a hackney coach 
to the Tabernacle some morning soon; or shall 
it be Greenwich Fair ?—I could fancy it pleasant 
enough pastime squiring the younger lady there ; 
but what do you make of that tiresome Qua. 
keress ?” 

‘* 1] do confess that she is de trop sometimes,’ 
replied Mr Devereux. ‘ Eleanor, could you not 
persuade this worthy matron that it is sinful to 
idle and gad about in this way.” 

‘i am afraid it will become as needful to per- 
suade her to ferget that Mr Horatio Devereux 
engrosses a great deal more of the society of her 





pupil and nursling than is quite proper. Thy 
tiresome, imperturbable woman does Vex m 
A hint is totally lost upon her. I must, hoy. 
ever, congratulate you upon your increas 

influence, Horatio: I will not say Blanche 
attached ; but she begins to fall into the has 
of expecting you—of missing you—of reckoning 
on you in all our little plans.” ’ 

‘«< And I am falling into the habit of admiring 
her beyond all womankind ; the freshness agg 
strength of her character are a continual feast— 
even the eccentric and visionary nonsense whid 
fills her exalted little head, and makes her syg. 
ciently absurd at times, speaks nobility of nature” 

“She is indeed a charming creature, and] 
prophesy will make a greater sensation in society 
than many a regularly-trained demoiselle of 
quality,” said Lady Blande. 

* ‘Then, now is your time, Horatio,” rejoined 
Lord Blande. “If she do not lecture, nor insig 
on setting usall to very hard and perhaps filthy 
work, I could not desire a more charming sister. 
in-law. But the sooner the nail is struck on the 
head the better,” added the sagacious Peer, 
“JT have a notion the young lady, like her 
father before her, has a will of her own, if itis 
fairly roused.” 

“No will at present opposed to Horatio’s 
hopes, I am confident,” replied the lady. “But 
I must not make you too vain. And let me add, 
that, if I did not believe you truly appreciate her 
qualities, and will make the best husband of any 
man in London to my young friend, you should 
not have my good wishes ;—for she is truly a 
noble creature—with more frank, generons 
heart than would furnish the bosoms of half. 
dozen marrying misses.” 

‘“And more genius than would irradiate a 
galaxy of blues,” said Mr Devereux. 

The compliment was repeated to Blanche ina 
few minutes afterwards, as she attended Lady 
Blande’s toilette. Her Ladyship was dressing 
for the greatest ball of the season, whither she 
went with affected and, perhaps, real reluctance. 

‘But I must shew myself at D House—ne 
one would believe else that I had an invitation; 
and, heaven knows, they are as plenty as black- 
berries. Blande won’t come, lazy fellow, till late, 
after you are asleep ; and Horatio has cut the gay 
world altogether. Between them and the child. 
ren you will be well amused—and how I shall 
envy you! The demands of society are the 
saddest penalty attached to a certain rank ia 
lite. Among your many reforms, pray do, dea? 
Blanche, reform the system of London routs ia 
the first place.” 

“Twill, at least, place myself above its it 
flictions,” 

They returned to the drawing-room, where 
all admired the splendid costume and brilliant 
beauty of the lady ; and, in a sudden fit of gal- 
lantry, Lord Blande resolved to attend his wil 
himself. The Lady Blanche was thus left tothe 
versalile powers of amusement of Mr Devere®® 
and the company, for a time, of the childre®. 
Uther evenings of the same kind occurred, 
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BLANCHE DELAMERE. 


about the excursions of the morning, or 
for a future day, a little reading, 
a little chat, and a world of de- 
syltory but agreeable discussion, whiled away the 
time ; and, at length, led a man, experienced in 
the female heart, to conclude, that 

“ A little love, when urged with care, 

May lead a heart, and lead it far.’ 

Blanche fell into musing fits. Her grand- 
mother's anxiety for her early marriage was no 
secret to her, and had often excited the latent 
spirit of opposition. 

“| must be married, not that I may be be- 
loved and happy, but that the world may have a 
chance against being visited with the overwhelm- 
ing calamity of lineal heirs being wanted to the 
honcurs of Delamere!” she was wont to say to 
her nurse. ‘* My uncle Yates, too, is most 
anxious for my marriage.” 

After her intimacy with Mr Devereux, the idea 
of marriage—if not entertained with the usual 
feelings of a young lady in love—became much 
less repugnant. ‘To her bosom confidante she 
frankly owned that she thought Mr Devereux 


whichtalk 


those planned 
a little music, 


very pleasing, very well informed, and possessed | 


of many of the qualities she should prize in a 
busband. Above all, were his domestic tastes, 
and the love of quiet and intellectual pleasures, 
and of music and literature. She had been ex- 
ceedingly happy in his society and that of his 
sister, even in London; and liked them far bet- 
ter, in ordinary iatercourse, than any persons of 
their rank she had ever seen. 

“Thy heart is touched at last, proud maiden,” 
said the Quakeress, half sorrowfully. 

“Hearts !—what have grand princesses like 
myself to do with hearts, who must be married 
for the glory of our families and the advantage 
ofour heirs! Were I even independent, is free 
choice permitted me? Below a certain rank, 
were any man, though a Plato or a Washington, 
to address me, the kind world—they call it ‘ the 
understanding of mankind’—would impute mo- 
tives of mean ambition, or others more sordid 
still. I might suspect their existence myself :— 
and how could love, and reverence, and trust 
unbounded, harbour in the same breast with 
oubt of the beloved? While, on the other 
hand, how would the false world judge and brand 
the traitress to her rank, to the delicacy of her 
sex, her duty to her family and to society, who 
disgraced herself by contracting what it is pleased 
to call an unequal or ow marriage, though with 
the man she loves and honours! Oh, no!—the 
¥orld is in everything too strong for me; I must 
in the strife ever succumb at last.” 

“ And if Mr Devereux has obtained the appro- 
bation of the Countess, must thy consent follow?” 

“Why, so I presume ; that is, if the princess 
ef ae married, which, however, she 

ecline. I see no one | like more. 
I could have fancied something so far different” 
“and Blanche sighed inaudibly—* but it was a 
girl's drea - 
haps some 


n broken dream of my pre-existing, sume 
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world, and it claims its own, I will endeavour 
to bend my will to what it dictates as my duty so 
far as I am able; exalted happiness is for few, 
and certainly not for noble heiresses.” 

‘She will be this man’s wife,” thought the 
Quakeress, sadly. ‘“ A blighted portion for so 
fair a nature—so lofty and yet so tender— 
so loving, and faithful, and womanly ; yet will 
the world pronounce it blest and enviable; and 
she will strive to acquiesce in the hollow be- 
lief, and live, if not unhappily, yet far below 
herself.” 

“ Does Mr Devereux’s fancy accompany all the 
wild flights of thine ?” asked the Quakeress, one 
evening, when Blanche was recounting a con- 
versation on De Grammont’s picture of the Court 
of Charles, in which they had differed in 
opinion—* does he comprehend all thy poetical 
and half-metaphysical nonsense ?” 

‘“ Alas, no !—how should he when I but half 
understand myself?” said Blanche, laughing. 
‘‘] must pardon him there, since his wings were 
not imped in the East, nor yet full-plumed during 
a course of romance-reading under the beeches 
of Holy Cross, with a young poet, now a philo- 
sopher grave and erudite ; but there are other 
points on which I have ventured to ring Deve- 
reux, and he has sounded hollow, or given no re- 
sponse. Our conversation, but lately, on that 
odious book which embodies the very quintes- 
cence of whatever is most false, heartless, and 
profligate in the mutual relations and obliga- 
tions of the sexes, makes me fear that we enter- 
tain opinions, wide as the poles asunder, on points 
which men and women in society seem tacitly to 
have agreed to banish or bury, but which I 
cannot banish from my thoughts while I remem- 
ber poor Phebe Waterton, and, far more com- 
passionately, Rosa Weston. Is there no trace 
of her?” 

“* None ; she was not one to blazon her shame ; 
she has hid herself somewhere—but I have not 
yet given up inquiry or hope.” 

While this conversation was passing above 
stairs, Lady Blande was amicably rating her 
brother for, as she said, “ rousing the Quixotry 
of Blanche about that trumpery book De Gram- 
mont. You men, with all your conceit, don't 
understand women half so well as we do each 
other. Blanche is new to life, and will, no 
doubt, yet learn to curb her thoughts, or, at 
least, to hold her tongue like other people. But 





| just now her head, and I dare say her heart too, 





is filled with many wild vagaries and soaring 
notions about the purity, and honeur, and rights 
of women—which, as mere opinions, no one would 
condemn ;—but then I have a notion she is just 
the damsel to act upon them.” 

“ Act upon them—certainly ; can any lady 
entertain ideas too high of the honour of her 
sex?” said Devereux. 

“ Certainly not,” returned the lady, coldly ; 
‘but Blanche is of a temper which would make 
her break off an engagement, even at the altar, 
with a wan by whom she conceived another 
woman had been betrayed or wronged ; on these 
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matters she has very peculiar notions. One 
thing candour compels me to say—you have 
evidently made a favourable impression upon 
her ; she is, probably, as much attached to you 
as she is capable of being to any man, until the 
spirit of Plato is unsphered, or something in 
that grand way; but a breath might destroy 
your hopes.” 

“I conceive your meaning, Eleanor,” replied 
the gentleman, seemingly shocked. “ But sat- 
isfy yourself; that unfortunate, that infatuated 
business is completely at an end; Blande will tell 
you that it is now in the hands of my solicitors. 
The children” 





“ Well, well—never mind,” interrupted Lady | 


Blande, eagerly, unwilling tohear more, ‘‘ There,’ 
kissing him, “we are friends again; and now 
you have my cordial good wishes. Indeed, 
Horatio, it went to my conscience to have you 
under my own roof, dangling after my friend, 
and so fine a creature too, and so very eligible 
a match—and that unfortunate liaison hang- 
ing over your head. Now, to-morrow, pen a 
proper epistle to grandmamma, with a post- 
script to the Doctor; but be sure to secure 
Blanche’s consent before the favourable answer 
comes.” 

Mr Horatio Devereux bowed acquiescence, and 
immediately took his departure; though soul- 
stricken and melancholy, yet resolved to pen 
the letter, to obtain the consent. 

“Poor fellow, I pity him!” said Lord Blande. 
‘“* Rosa was so devotedly attached to him ; and it 
is so old an affair now: and really the children 
are very pretty creatures. Do you know the girl 
is very like you, Eleanor?” 

“Don’t mention it, I entreat. It is a dread- 
ful annoyance, and from any other quarter would 
be insult. Thank God, it is over now, and my 
brother saved! It has gone near to destroy 
him, Conceive Horatio’s pining for the death 
of that infant, as if its life had been desirable ? 
I have no patience with such preposterous non- 
sense!—As much concerned as if it had been a 
lawful child!” 

“Probably more, Eleanor; as Horatio may con- 
ceive that he has something to reproach himself 
with. And a man’s child is still his child, whe- 
ther it be his wife’s or not,” added the sapient 
Peer, while his Lady blushed angry, though 
virtuous, ruby red. ‘ Besides, Horatio was 
really much attached to Rosa and her children. 
She, indeed, poor thing, bore her faculties 
meekly.” 

“Surely, my Lord, you forget yourself,” re- 
plied the lady, sharply. ‘« At all events, I don't 
suppose you would wish this fallen angel for a 
sister-in-law, and her babes for your children’s 
cousins? Let Horatio make all the atonement 
in his power. My brother is a man of honour 
—and only too humane and susceptible where 
female frailty is concerned. He has properly 
left the affair to his solicitors, who are men of 
sense. And, I trust in heaven, Blanche will 
never hear of it; for 1 affirm again, she is just 
one of the high-flown damsels who would be off 
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at once. How shocking, to discuss my brother, 
misfortunes with my husband!” The lady wig, 
drew in haste. 

About four or five years previously to ¢)i, 
period, Rosamond W eston—the money subscribe 
to finish her education having been more thy 
expended—waited upon Lady Blande, in cong. 
quence of an advertisement for a prepara 
governess, whom her Ladyship wished toe 
for a friend inthe country. Miss Weston calle 
more than once, by desire, and both sister ang 
brother were much struck with the beauty ang 
elegance of the poor girl, whose soul seemed ty 
hang on the response of the lady, and to sink inty 
despair whena doubtful answer was returned toher 
modest application. Mr Horatio Devereux was, 
man of fine sensibility—all the world said so—ang 
his feelings were deeply interested for the beauti. 
ful petitioner. Todo him justice, he, in the firg 
place, repeatedly urged his sister to do something 
for the girl. She was very young, very lovely, 
tolerably accomplished, and an orphan—st 
pleas. Lady Blande promised ; and, had she been 
a fairy, with the power of making fairy gifts and 
conferring happiness as easy as speaking, or by 
the touch of her wand, Rosamond Weston would 
have been relieved and protected. But she was, 
on the contrary, a fashionable lady, whose time, 
thoughts, and, above all, money, were fully 
engaged, She, however, kindly gave the girl 
hopes of better success ; and her brother assumed 
the character of her ambassador to Rosa, cen 


| tainly with no premeditated scheme of villany; 


for he pitied, while he admired. Mr Horatio 
Devereux was not a rake—not a libertine. He 
was, as Lady Blande said, a man of elegant 
taste and quiet manners—fond of literature, of 
music, and of refined female society ; and very 
delicate in all his feelings about the sex. The 
imprudent and friendless girl, unable to receive 
the visiter whose kindness and gentle courtesy 
had sunk so deeply into her desolate heart, 
agreed to receive messages from Lady Blande, 
sometimes real, sometimes pretended, at places 
of meeting agreed upon, which she could easily 
do in the search for situations upon which she 
was daily despatched through London by het 
school-governess. No dishonourable advantage 
was taken of these assignations—probably none 
was meditated ; and, mutually enamoured, and 
forgetting, or never once recognising any rule 
of propriety or prudence, this desultory, unat- 
knowledged courtship proceeded until, at the 
commencement of winter, Rosa, on a particular 
morning, came to the accustomed rendezvous 

in tears,and informed her—shedurst not give him 
any familiar name even in her thoughts—that a2 
engagement in a minor theatre had been 0 

to her, and that the mistress of her school in- 
sisted that she should accept of it at once, or, # 
all events, leave her house. Her whole soul # 
peared to recgil from the idea of such 8 life— 
from the nightly exhibition of her person, bef 
talents, and graces, and allurements, before ® 
promiscuous or rude throng ; and Mr Deveress 
warmly and indignantly partook of her feeling 
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rowed that she should never go upon a stage. 
s to return to the north, where, per- 
she might obtain a little work, perhaps some 

apils for music ; but she had no friends—none ! 
oe when Mr Devereux urged that she should try 
one more chance, remain one more month in Lon- 
don, and wait yet another letter from his sister, 
che was easily persuaded ; for where her treasure 
was, there was her heart also! To remain at his 
cost was, she feared, very wrong—and it was very 
repugnant to her delicacy —but to go was death ; 
and she procured a little lodging at Camberwell, 
and remained for the time specified, and for 


and 
Her plan wa 


ever! It was an after consolation to Mr Deve- 
reux that he never had indulged any deliberate 


echeme of seduction. His stars were in fault, 
and Rosa’s guardian angel had fallen asleep ; 
but “it was all over now ;” and no one in her 
unhappy circumstances was ever more delicately 
trected, or honoured with more respectful ob- 
servance. 

“ Jt was very wicked and shocking,” Lady 
Blande said; “ but the girl must either have 
been a perfect idiot, or have thrown herself in 
his way; but it was all over now!” 

And the liaison—to use one of those foreign 
terms by which English virtue reconciles itself to 
vice and cruel injustice—was even winked at by 
the elderly ladies of the family, and such of Hora- 
tio’s sistersas hadcome tothe years of understand- 
ing the world, as the means of preventing greater 
inevitable evils and more dangerous ties—or con- 
nexions with rapacious and extravagant actresses 
or ballet-dancers—until the protracted celibacy, 
and obstinate fidelity of Devereux to his mistress, 
begat fears of another kind—* either that he 
might never marry at all—though his elder 
brother had no family—or marry that artful 
creature.” Though Mr Devereux had fashionable 
london lodgings—“convenient,” asthe Irish say, 
to his duties as a legislator—and an apartment 
in his father’s town-house, when he chose to 
occupy it—farthe greater part of his time, for the 
last four years, had been spent at what eyendis 
high-bred sisters jestingly termed his “ country- 
‘eat, a cottage near Streatham, in which he had 
embowered “his Rosa” and their two children. 
Thither he was in the custom of riding out every 
Friday after the House rose, and in all weathers ; 
and there he remained until duty and patriotism 
brought him back to town on ‘Tuesdays. 

At “the country-seat,” in the enjoyment of 
life's best and sweetest blessings, no more em- 
bittered to him cither by forethought or reflection 
than served to give zest and piquancy to sweet- 
ness which otherwise might have cloyed, he lived 
7 happiness, whatever might have been the 
*reasional remorseful feelings of that delicate 
‘ompanion whose mind he had cultivated, whose 
‘ensibilities he had cherished, and who, loving 
sei with passion far more profound than in the 
mine — girlish devotion, was told that she 
yrs see him no more. Here, where he made 

me, and planted its dearest joys and trea- 
“res, Mr Devereux ‘er again to ap- 

4 was never again Pp 


Pear. He was i t to ii bh 
-. nee o amend his life—he 
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Devereux had not, 
Accident spared 








was going to be married ! 
indeed, told her so himself, 
him that pain. 

Save a ramble on the Continent in the first 
months of their connexion, and a stealthy trip 
to the Isle of Wight, Miss Weston had hardly, 
even for a day, gone beyond the precincts of 
her sweet and sequestered, but most precarious 
and degrading asylum, save when, at hours not 
liable to remark, “ her protector’ had sometimes 
taken her an airing, or to see some celebrated 
spot in their neighbourhood, Neither the refined 
Devereux, nor his gentle mate, were of the in- 
trepid order of sinners, who brave or defy the 
world’s opinion ; and, though the respectability 
of the neighbourhood at first hotly resented 
their settlement, they had conducted themselves 
so discreet/y—that is to say, they had paid their 
bills so punctually, and been so unobtrusive in 
their manners—that the connexion was now as 
leniently regarded as anything of the kind could 
be by wise and respectable people. The beauti- 
ful and well-dressed children of the cottage were 
universally pitied, and sometimes caressed, by 
ladies when met walking with their nurse-maid 
in the Janes; and, by the less scrupulous vil- 
lagers, ‘the darlings” were admired and praised. 
The death of the youngest child, a mere infant, 
had been followed by a long and severe illness 
of the mother, from which she was not yet re- 
covered ; and it had deeply affected the spirits 
of her “ protector,” to use another elegant and 
delicate English periphrasis. 

We have said that Mr Devereux’s “fine feel- 
ings ’—his family and friends could never enough 
celebrate their trembling delicacy—were spared 
the pain of telling his unfortunate companion 
her destiny. On his final visit, gently sad and 
subdued in manner as he ever found her, until 
the joy of his arrival and the charm of his 
society had attuned her spirit to whatever might 
be the prevailing tone of his, there was this day 
metancholy change which could not be mis- 
taken. After an ineffectual struggle to com- 
mand her feelings, broken murmurs and irrepres- 
sible tears were the only reply to his constrained 
and chill, but courteous greeting. 

His visits alone had ever brought sunshine 
and gladness to that lonely home ; and the happy, 
unconscious children rushed to “ papa,” as at 
other times, and olung around him, 

‘* Be well now, mamma!” said Horatio, the 
boy, a quick and affectionate child, whom his 
“young papa had graciously honoured to bear 
his own honourable name, because it was the 
dearest name on earth to ‘‘ poor Kosa.” 

‘Go, sir! you trouble your mother,” said Mr 
Devereux, peevishly, pushing back the child. 

‘Go, dearest Ho; go, poor boy,” whispered 
the sinking mother, in a choking voice. 

‘Yes, mamma, since you bid me.” And the boy 
led away his little sister. 

‘You are spoiling those children, Rosa,” said 
Devereux, sharply, and after a painful embarrass- 
ing pause—and the over-stretched heartstrings 


snapped !— 
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“ Those children !—your children—our child. 
ren! Qh, tell us our fate, Devereux !” 

Mr Devereux durst not trvst him to look to- 
wards the unhappy young woman, who, with 
clasped hands, breathed these simple words in 
the low, thrilling voice of exquisite mental 
agony; yet was he pleased that probably the 
gossip of the servants had anticipated his “ pain- 
ful but most necessary duty.” He had no friend 
to whom he could depute so delicate a task—and 
write he could not. A letter, he feared, might 
drive Rosamond mad, and lead to the most painful 
scenes, and perhaps to fatal exposure ; and he knew 
his own power with “ poor Rosa,’ and had resolved 
not to leave her until she had ‘“ come to reason, 
and was resigned and composed.” With some 
effort, he worked himself up to sternness and dis- 
pleasure at what he called her “ impatience, and 
unreasonable nonsense.’ What, he at last de- 
manded, though very mildly in tone, had she 
looked for? This refined and honourable Mr 
Devereux inquired, “ What couldshe expect else?” 
and for a moment the wretched girl glared upon 
her former lover with an expression which made 
him quail to the inmost recess of his dastardly 
spirit But this was not the natural mood of 
Rosa. She had felt as if a shot had passed through 
her brain—her flesh quivered and burned for 
an instant as with the thirst of blood—and then 
the strange feeling was gone—and, lowering her 
eves, she replied, almost inaudibly, “ Nothing— 
oh, nothing! For myself, I have never expected 
—never presumed. Hence my weakness—my 
incredible folly—my deep guilt—my misery, my 
most intolerable misery! I have long even 
foreseen this day—known it—felt it. It has 
been ever present with me—and yet I lived on.” 

The children were now heard returning with 
noisy mirth; they brought in fresh-gathered 
flowers and fresh water-cresses for papa—not 
gifts to propitiate love—of which they had 
neither doubt nor fear, though this time papa 
had forgotten to bring them any of the promised 
pretty things from London, He hastily rung the 
bell, and dismissed them. Not such had been 
their usual reception. It was a new agony for 
their mother ; yet she said— 

‘Thank you for sparing me their sight. No, 
Devereux—for myself | expect nothing, deserve 
nothing. But these children!—how shall |! 
henceforth think of them ?—how look upon 
them, and endure to live?” 

The feelings of Mr Devereux were anything 
but comfortable. Cothpassion, remorse, nay, 
affection, battled with ambition, or with what he 
wished, rather than succeeded, in thinking his 
paramount duty to his family—his father's, not 
his own—and, above all, to Aimse/f. Lord 
Blande was right in believing him even tenderly 
attached te “ poor Rosa and her children ;” only 
he loved himself—nay, his rank, his place in the 
estimation of that small section of mankind 
which he called society or the world, and the 
means of increasing his fortune and infuence—a 
great deal better; and gradually, as the point 
was debated in his own mind, better and better, 
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| And he attempted to draw caress gly © 
_wards him the shuddering and recoiling gt 


until the appearance of the titled heiress han; 
every doubt, and left, as the only difficulty, fog 
she was to be gained, and Rosamond to he 
prudently, and kindly, and generously di 

Yes! Mr Devereux determined to be both deb. 
cate and most generous! Rosa’s gentleness gy 
devoted attachment merited good treatment m 
his hands. Her children—they were now he; 
only—should be sent to France to be educates 
and their mother should have an annuity sg 
cient for her few wants, She would retire , 
some quiet, remote neighbourhood, where nobog 
could know her, and, perhaps, might marry. 
But, no! he was almost sure she never wo 
marry. Delicacy, love for himself—for deeply 
fondly, devotedly had poor Rosa loved, ay 
must ever love him—would prevent a ge 
which, by a seeming incongruity, but a real) 
natural sentiment, he thought of with jealon 
angry pride at the same moment that he wa 
meditating eternal separation. No, not eternal: 
perhaps, at some future time, in some chang: 
of circumstances Mr Devereux could pe 
premeditate injury to his future wife, or the 
violation of his own conjugal duties; but 
while his ambition and his pride demanded th 
hand of Blanche Delamere, whom he certainly 
admired fully as much as he pretended, other, and 
softer, and habitually-cherished feelings made 
him reluctant to surrender for ever the heart é 
‘his meek and endearing Rosa!’ Mr Deverew 
was, in short, bewildered in a maze of sentiment 
and sensibility. He would have been both deeply 
mortified and hotly offended, had Rosa bees 
able to hear of their separation—of her dismiss 
—without sorrow and despairing agony ; and ke 
was equally alive to the necessity of that event 
preceding his addresses to Lady Blanche. As 
he rode out that morning to Streatham, be 
consolatory thought was— 

‘I know poor Rosa loves me so much as ¥ 
submit patiently to any arrangement I ma 
shew her to be for my advantage and happines 
Whatever her weaknesses may be, no creaturt 
can be more patient and disinterested than pot 
Rose.” 

This very favourable opinion made Mr Deve 
reux the more angry with her unreasonablene® 
even while thankful that she had divined 
cruel purpose in his breast, and spared him the 
shame of revealing’ it. 

But we have leit Mr Devereux in the mids ¢ 
an explanation which cost him such an effort. 

‘Speak not of me,” continued his compan 
“ Tell me of these children. Once you 
to love them—and I !—how shall | now 
look upon them, when already I shrink free 
the eyes of that poor boy !” 

“And surely I do love them, and you & 
Rosa, were you only yourself, and re 





between whom and himself a wall of separa®® 
had been raised which neither bribes nor bia 
ishments would ever again overthrow. 


* Please then to sit down, madam, til” 
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diseuss the matter of your children,” said the 
ensed Mr Devereux ; and he began to 
wise and generous designs, ‘I am 
aware that it could be no more pleasant than 
right that you should educate the children. 
They will be earefully attended to, and you may 
occasionally hear of them. Of the boy there is 
no fear. If he conduct himself properly, he 
shall not want my countenance nor that of my 
family ; and for the little girl” ——— 

The explanation proceeded no further ; witha 
shuddering groan, the unhappy mother of the 
children fell into a fit, and Mr Devereux, though 
chocked, deemed it the whole, to 
take advantage of her insensibility to with- 


pow inc 
recount his 


wisest, on 


draw 
The old gardener, who attended the cow, and 


trimmed the shrubs, and mowed the grass-plats, | 


and defended the premises from rats and robbers 
when the master was absent, led out ‘masters 
horse,” as in happier times. 

«So Madam is to be sent off, your Honour, 
we hear, said old Robert, whom the fear of be- 
ing thrown ont of a good place had strangely 
« Well-a-well; IT should ha’ got 
a warning though, too; and so should Molly, my 
wench—but I knowed it must come to this 
some time, when your Honour, like other grand 
gentlemen, turned off your Miss and married a 
lady. Well-a-well!—I reckons we'se get wages 
and board, Molly and me, to Michaelmas, any 
I'm cruel sorry for 
for, an’ she were a ———, she was 


emboldened. 


way—that’s but justice. 
Madam, too; 
one of the best kind of ’em.” 

Every fibre, every drop of aristocratic blood, 
in the body of the Honourable Mr Horatio 
Devereux boiled and quivered to the sound of the 
rontumelious epithet bestowed upon © his Rosa” 
—and old and new wrath, and a host of mad- 
dening and conflicting feelings were expended, 
in laying his horse-w hip about the shoulders of 
the gardener, ignorant of the 

es of gentlemanly feeling, had supposed he 


who. delica- 
ght use plain speech, especially after ‘Madan 
had heen cast off,” 

Dr'at the chap!” soliloquized Robert, after Mr 
Devereux had sprung to his horse and galloped 
off were after him—* Dr'at the 
ry p! but Tha’ a mind to take the law on him, 
Or striking me only for calling the poor wench 
what he made her his ownself !” 

The Honourable Mr Devereux did not again 
trust himself at Streatham, nor yet change in 
one jot his fixed purpose regarding the inmates 


» as if justice 


of iis ‘te ' f g % i 

] a { ountry seat. Again, “upon his hon- 
OF 3 a i 
“it, he assured his sister that unhappy business 
Was for ever over, 


The children were to be 
sent to France as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made; and “their mother ?”— 
to her Mr Devereux had penned a long letter of 
Sdmonition and advice for her future conduct. 
crak still very young and very attractive, and 
TA re exposed to the arts and temptations of 

t—il she fell, it should not be through the 
temptation of want. 


w 7 ’ . . 4 
Vhile these gracious things were passing, Mr 
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Devereux was often as “low, and nervous, and 
nonsensical,”’ as it provoked his sister to see and 
call him. But it was, thank heaven! all over 
now ; and that day he had spent a long morning 
in Westminster Abbey, the sole attendant of the 
Lady Blanche. Her bonne had gone to spend 
the day with some “ Friends” in the country, 
and Lady Blande set down her fair guest at the 
Abbey,{( whispering, “Just the spot to woo a 
heroine,”) under “ excellent care,” and took her 
up when Mr Devereux—and he was not more 
rash nor more presumptuous than other gentle- 


' menof his standing—flattered himself that he 





ee 





had only to speak and be accepted. He had 
done all but speak, and more than words could 
perform ; and Blanche had not frowned, nor 
withdrawn her arm, nor reared her neck into 
her swan-like, uneonscious, and involuntary, 
haughty attitude of superiority. At one time, 
indeed, when he gently upbraided her impa- 
tience for the return of Lady Blande, and im- 
puted weariness of his society, she had said— 
“Tam not tired of your society, Mr Devereux. 
So far from it, | find no one so entertaining, plea- 
sant, and friendly.” At his murmured, raptur- 
ous thanks, and sudden, passionate pressure of 
the very tips of her gloved fingers, she looked 
confused, and, as their eyes met, blushed and 
trembled, and walked away, and then stopped to 
question him of Nelson’s tomb. Mr Devereux was 
skilled in the pathology of the female heart. 
That evening Lady Blande could not doubt that 
her brother and Blanche were heart, or—to her 
it came to the same thing—hand-plighted. They 
sat apart, talked together, sang together, and 
appeared completely absorbed in each other— 
Devereux in gay and exulting spirits, Blanche 
more softly, sweetly, and gently feminine than 
she had ever before appeared. Lord Blande 
went off to one of his clubs, tired, he said, of 
playing nobody in his own house ; and, at a late 
hour, his lady, who had held out alone over a 
dull, fashionable novel as long as patience and eyes 
could hold out, playfully pointed to the pendu/e, 
and told her brother he must be off. 

‘ Tlow very late!" 
blushing, as much at her own thoughtlessness 
as at the gallant, complimentary reproaches of 
her admirer, who, as he for the first time kissed 
her hand, after he had embraced his sister, craved 
leave to wait upon her next morning. 

‘Silence is maidenly consent,” said Lady 
Blande, gaily. “Come to us as early as you 
will, Ho.; but go now.” And she pushed him 
away. “Poor Mrs Thompson, who will not 
take slumber to her eyelids till she has seen her 
lady cared for, must be half dead hy this time, 
with her early travels and her late vigils, and 
may, perhaps, have a word of exhortation to 
give,” she added, archly. 

Lady Blanche hastened to the comfortable 
apartment where her friend, as usual, awaited 
her—* Pray, don't scold me. I am punished by 
remorse ; it was 80 heedless, so thoughtless, so 
selfish—as heedlessness ever is—to keep you 


waiting. And why wait? Yet 1 should have 


cried Blanche, rising, and 
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been so disappointed had you been gone to bed! 
I have so much to unbosom. For how many 
years, now, has this unrobing hour been one 
of the happiest of my days? What would be- 
come of me, deprived of our confidential inter- 
course? I can never forego it.” 

Blanche, more from the impulse of an almost 
morbid delicacy, than any pride of personal in- 
dependence, chose to be in many things her own 
lady’s maid. She hated, she said, to have Mar- 
tin, or any she did not both like and love, fidd- 
ling about her person, and annoying her with 
those offices of undressing and _ hair-brushing 
usually performed by servants. At this hour, 
her bonne ostensibly read to her, though more of 
the time was generally consumed in talking of 
the adventures and incidents of the day. 

‘ T have a world to tell you of to-night,” said 
Blanche to her very grave friend, whom she 
feared her tardiness had seriously displeased : 
‘*so very much, and wonderful, too, that [ am 
sure, after you hear all I have gone through, 
done, and suffered, you will pardon me.” 

“ I would have thee first listen to me, lady. 
I have to tell what, I fear, may grieve thee. 
Yet it must be told.” 

“ What!” cried Blanche, while the idea of 
Frederick Leighton struck on the conscious 
heart, which first felt that it had that day been 
unfaithful, where fealty, though never claimed, 
was given. And she was glad that the thick, 
dark tresses hanging over her arm, to be brushed, 
veiled her deepened colour. 

“A sad tale—yet one that it concerneth 
thee deeply to hear, while it is yet time. The 
man to whom thou hast all but pledged thy hand, 
to whom thou art unconsciously losing thy heart, 
is bound to another—bound by ties which the 
proud and the false may contemn, which man’s 
laws may defy, but which the God who seeth in 
secret and judgeth his creatures in mercy and 
equity, regardeth.” The Lady Blanche was 
effectually roused, and yet inexpressibly relieved, 
It was not, then, of Frederick—what but good 
could be heard of him ! 
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“T have found Rosamond Weston? 
betrayer, the author of the life-long 
and misery which brings neither suffering % 
shame to him—though her own passions, jy 
own folly, should have been partly the cans 
her betrayal—is the man who offers thee hongys. 
able addresses—thee, pure-hearted, high-mingy 
maiden.” The outline of the tale we have » 
lated, was rapidly traced ; and Blanche listeng 
earnestly, but with the entire composure wha 
gave her anxious friend assurance that, howere 
her delicacy or her pride might be hurt, they 
was no deep tenderness to wound, no jealoyg 
to awaken. , 

«What shall I do first ?”” was her eager m 
sponse—for she never paused upon the necessity 
of doing something. 

«That I leave to thy heart and thy judg 
ment, lady; to thy wise and just regard fe» 
thine own honour and happiness, and—tmay | 
not say it ?—for the rights, if not longer the hap. 
piness of thy fallen sister-woman.” 

«Twill drive to Streatham to-morrow befor 
breakfast. On an errand of merey, you will as 
company me—mercy to myself, I have promisé 
Mr Devereux an interview, which can never tor 
take place, I will not consult Lady Blande; | 
will act by my own counsel in what so nearlt 
concerns myself ; [willsee Rosamond ; culpable 
she may have been—but how treated ? Paley's 
‘Moral Philosophy’ appears to you English 
people, if not altogether canonical, yet a kindof 
supplementary Bible. What says the Rabbi 
Craven in the passage you made me insert in my 
hook of Canons, soon after poor Phoebe’s mis 
fortune? If | remember aright, it runs this 
way :—* Tf we pursue the effects of seduction 
through the complicated misery which it occasion, 
and if it be right to estimate crimes by the me 
chief they produce, it will appear something mart 
than mere invective to assert that not one half ¢ 
the crimes for which men suffer death by the 
laws of England, are so flagitious as this.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Shelley's Poetical Works, 
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MRs SHELLEY edits the first complete edition of her | 


husband's works which has appeared, 


to consist of four volumes, to appear in succession. Mrs 
Shelley, in her preface, says, that the time is not come 
to relate the truth of her husband's private history, and 
that she rejects any colouring of the truth, No account 
of the events of his life has, she asserts, “‘ever been given 
at all approaching reality in their details, either as re- 
gards himself or others.” And why she abstains from 
setting the world right can only be conjectured, since it 
is highly probable that the errors in action, committed 
by & man so noble and generous as Shelley, may, as far 


ashe is personally concerned, be fearlessly avowed, by 


those that loved him, in the firm conviction that, “ were 
they judged impartially, his character would stand in 


It is published by | 
Moxon, in a style of elegance worthy of the work, and is | 
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R : . 
| fairer and brighter light than that of any contemporary 


For his fame and his happiness, Shelley would seem ® 
have lived or died too soon, As a boy and a youth, ad 
Was cast among those who could neither nnderetand 
nor appreciate his mental idiosyncrasies, nor manage o 


| singular though highly-gifted mind with united wiste® 


and love ; and he died just as his suifering and rarbid 
spirit was, in its own strength, working itself clear of ti 
haze and feculence in which its fine and noble attribe™® 
had been involved by some faults of judgment and @® 
per, but much more, we fully believe, by circumstane™ 
adverse to their healthful and gracious de 

We can fully believe, that his were the high and genee™ 
aspirations for human improvement, and the desire ® 
free life of its misery and its evil, which his panesy™ 


affirms, without admitting that he either at first knew 


took the best and safest road to his pure and 
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His editor is perhaps more to be trusted in her warm ap. 
of his moral qualities than of his genius, and 
& the fast augmenting influence over mankind”? which 
she ascribes to hig achievements for the amelioration of 
the human race. If some of his mental aberrations may 
be fairly attributed to the want of knowledge and good- 
ness in those who thrust themselves into harsh collision 
with eo delicate and peculiar a mind, other causes may 
ve found in the irritation of almost continual bad health, 
Many of Shelley's errors might perhaps be best resolved 
by Charles Lamb's humorous and faxciful theory of 
eperfect sympathies, Of the praise which his widow 
1; ‘ , 
bas lavished upon his memory, none Is more truly 
deserved than the commendation of his tnwor//liness— 
that rarest of the virtues even among philosophical poets, 
She says— 

Shelley possessed a quality of mind which experience 
has shewn me no other human being as participating in 
more than a very sligit degree, ‘This was his wnworldl: 
ees. The usual motives that rule men—prospects of pre- 
ent or future advantage, the rank and fortune of those 
sround, the taunts and censures, or the praises, of those 
who were hostile to him—had no influence whatever over 
his actions; and, apparently, none over his thonghts. It 
« diffienit even to express the simplicity and directness 
of purpose that adorned him. ‘The world’s brichtest 
evds, and its most solid advantages, were of no worth in 
his eyes, When compared tothe cause which he considered 
truth, and the ood of his fellow-creatures, 

Happy and blest isthe memory of the man who deserved 
much praise! The poems in this volume are ‘ Queen 
Mab,” mutilated—a questionable step, especially when we 
riew the high ground taken by the editor in vindicating 
the purity and nobility of the motives and aims of Shel- 
Mrs Shelley 
has appended notes to each of the poems, narrating the 


ley in every line that he ever composed. 


creunstanees attending the origin and history of each, 
“Queen Mab" may be styled the most distinctive and re- 
markable, though far from the greatest of Shelley's works, 
especially when it is learned that it was written at the age 
of eighteen. He had by this time been deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the speculations of Godwin and Condoreet ¢ and 
e had suffered that academic persecution and disgrace, 
which, how necessary soever they might be to the main- 
tenance of proper discipline, were anything, it will be 
wlowed, rather than calculated to reclaim a culprit of 
The ** (Queen 
Mab” was written is described as the most lofty and 
beneficent, 


thie rare sort. frame of mind in which 


‘lis sympathy was thus early excited by the misery 


a Which the world is bursting. He witnessed the 
mneTings ofthe poor, and was aware of the evils of igno 
—o He desired every rich man to deapoil himself of 
ern ty, and create a brotherhood of property and s: r- 


iw 
. 


. nd was re wmaly to be the tirst to lay down the advan- 
gt birth, - . Tl health made hin believe 
“a his race would soon be run—that a year or two was 
a he had of life, He desired that these “years should be 
ueeful aud Wlustrious, Tle saw in a fervent call on his 
yt freatures to sliare alike the blessings of the crea- 
~s. oe and serve each other, the noblest work that 

Sod Gine permitted him, In this spirit, he composed 


“Queen Mab.” 


It was written while he wandered through the loveliest 
wanery of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and while the 
Seuntain and lake were his home. 

He never intended to publish “Queen Mab” as it 
oe a hw copies had been distributed among 
manne fe it was published surreptitiously while 
Patio y; and, ina letter to the Editor of The 
oe (at that time his friend Leigh Hunt) he regrets 

Peeiication fur the best and strongest reasuns. He 
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and domestic oppression ; and I regret this publication, 
not so much from literary vanity, as because I fear it is 
better fitted to injure than to serve the sacred cause of 
freedom.” 

‘** Alastor,” the next poem in the volume, was the fruit 
of a mind more matured and calm, though still far from 
the cloudless serene. It was written under the oak shades 
of Windsor Great Park; and is considered, by his editor, 
as the most characteristic of his poems. ™ The Revolt of 
Islam,” which may be said to embody Shelley's moral and 
political creed, and not a little of his history, completes 
The dedication of this poem is a morsel of 
It was composed while he re. 
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the volume. 
mental autobiography, 
sided at Marlow, and in his boat. as he floated on the 
Thames, under the beech croves of Bisham, or during his 
wanderings in the beautiful neighbouring county. Mra 
Shelley was now his domestic companion. After allud- 
ing to the beauty and richness of that fertile country, she 
remarks— 

Withall this wealth of nature, which, either in the form 
of gentlemen's parks or soil dedicated to agriculture, 
flourishes around, Marlow was inhabited by a very poor 
aga The women are liee-makers, and lose their 
realth by sedentary labour, for which they are very ill 
paid. ‘The poor-laws ground to the dust net only the 
paupers, but those who had risen just above that state, 
and were obliged to pay poor-rates, The changes pro- 
duced by peace following a long war and a bad harvest, 
brought with them the most heart-rending evils to the 
poor, Shelley atlorded what alleviation be could. In 
Winter, while bringing out his pocm, he had a severe attack 
of opthahnia, caught while visiting the poor cottagers, ! 
montion these things, because the minute and active sym- 
pathy with his fellow-ereatures gives a thousand-fold 
interest to his speculations, and sLAlnps with reality his 
ph adings for the human race, 

We look forward with interest to the forthcoming 
volumes; and hope that the snatches of biography may 


be even more copious than in this one. 


The Comic Annual for 1839. 

The world in general, and ourselves in particular, have 
great reason to complain of the tardy appearance of the 
Comic this seagon ; nor can we see any better reason than 
that it was waiting the return of the Znconstan/, tor the 
matter of a pretace. The leading card this year is political. 
The Stoke-Pogis Corresponding Club makes several good 
hits, and not a few misses; for many of the jokes are of 
a kind at which people are laughing, and are likely for 
some time to laugh, on the wrong side of their mouths, 
The manner in which the fair sex have lately come for. 
ward as political agitators, at Stoke-Pogis, as well as other 
places, is one of the most nove) topic The principal fe- 
male Radical is Mrs Frisby, whose speech is fully reported 
inthat inflaminatory journal, not the G/asgow, but the 
Pogian Argus. Her anladylike conduct is duly condemned 
by Mrs Jones,in her epistolary communications, regarding 
theterrible outbreak and revolution in Stoke-Pogis, toher 
friend Mrs Humphries :— Watdo you think,” she says, 
“ of Mrs Friaby sitting up for a Demy Gog ; an! mixing 
promiscusly in atap-rum and spowting outher inflameable 
sintiments like a feiry draggon on the top of a Table’ I 
only wish | was the Mare for her Sack, and she should 
Duck in a hospond- Howsumever, I have had the com- 
fit to see her collapsed between two pelises, and puliy- 
halid through the publick streets with @ hole tote of tag- 
ragging and bob-tale to her deserts—namely, the New 
Cage, wear she is instelling her pisnus doctrines through 
the Bars to a complete rotundity of littel boys.” The 
Argus reports Mrs Frisby fully >—* Mrs Frisby here pre 
sented herself, and expressed berself very strongly. She 





“mats I ain a devoted enemy to religious, political, | 


concurred in all that had been said, and a great deal miree 
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Some people thought that females had no right to their 
rights. Women knew where shoes pinched as well as 
men, and could be quite as oratorical. She was al- 
ways pressing on her daughters the necessity of forming 
Unions. There was nothing like agitation; and a good 
ceal might be done at home. She had agitated her hus- 
hand that very morning ; and, if every wife did the same, 
they would soon obtain theirends, . . . . Minis- 
ters would never have been so badly advised if they had 
consulted the soft sex, Women could fight too like lions 
and tigers, when their sperrits were put up. There was 
Mary Ann Talbot that fot the French, She wished all 
the Niggers at Old Nick, The humane and pious had 
been so diverted with African floggings and cruelties, 
they forgot the English ones, She liked white natives 
better than black ones. Then there was the Corn Bill. 
She had never been in a skrimmage, but she thought she 
could let fly a blunderbuss, Justice wasn't justice any 
where. What had we done for the Irish, except taking 
all their pigs and butter from them? Why wasn't there 
a Poor-Law for the rich 7" Ac., &c. There are, however, 
better things inthe volume than Mra Frisby’s eloquence ; 
nor does Mr Hood sucered so well with political agita- 
tion as we have seen him do on such topics as‘ Animal 
Boarding-School Education,” 
If graver in 


Magnetism,” “ Modern 
‘Ee migration,” and other important topics 
manner, the poetical specimen of the annual which we 


select is in better taste. [tis an English Beranger, 


ALL ROUND MY HAT. 
A new Version, 

* Come, my old hat, my steps attend ! 

Hlowever wavs may sneer and scoff, 
My castor still shall be my trend, 

hor Vil nothbe a esster ofh, 
So take aunin your « hen yy ee, 

Phat always found you fit and pat— 
Whatever mode might ole ise the race 

All round my hat !—all round iy hat ! 


Ali round the world, while Uwe a head. 
llowever [may chauee 


Without a home, without a shed, 


to ler, 


Viv tile sl all iv Perr, Led Bbde’, 

ek, rusty, Vv. le Lot felt, 

\ shoehki shape, or beaten flat, 
Still there are joys that may be felt 


All round my hat !—ail round my hat 


“ The (naker loves an ample brim, 
A hat that bows to no salaain, 
And dear the beaver is to him 
Asif it never made a dam. 
All men in drab he eallet! friends— 
But there sa broader brim than that— 
Give me the love that comprelonds 
AL round my lat !—all round iny hat! 


Che monarch binds his brows in gold, 
With wemes and ys aris to sprerkle there 4 
But still «a hat—a hat that’s old— 
They say is much more easy wear, 
At regal state [I'M hot repine, 
kor Kaiser, Aing, or Autocrat, 
Whilst there's a gold a Shi 
All round my hat !—all round my hat! 


1to sine 


“ As yet, my hat, you've got a crown; 
A little nap the brush eau find ; 
You are not very, very brown, 
Nor very much scrubbed up behind. 
As vet your brim is broad and brave— 
1 took some little care of that, 
By not saluting every knave 
AN round my hat !—all round my hat! 


As yet, my hat, I've got a house, 
And dine as other people do; 
And fate, propitious, still allows 
A home for mo—a pes for you, 
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But say my bread were but a cruamb— 
Myself as poor as any rat— 
Why, I would ery, ‘Good people, come 
All round my |iat !—all round my hat!" 
“ As yet the best of womankind 
Continues all that wife should be ; 
And, in the self-same room, T find 
Her bonnet and my hat agree: 
But say the bliss shonld not endure— 
That she should turn a perfeet cat— 
ld trust to time to bring a cure— 
All round my hat !—all round my hat! 
* No acres broad pertain to me, 
To furnish eattle, wool, or corn: 
Like people that are born at sea, 
There was no land where | was born: 
Yet, when my flag of life is furled— 
What landlord ean do more than that 
I'll leave my heir the whole wide world 
All round imy hat !—all round my hat!" 
To those who have not yet seen the plates of the © Cog, 
Annual,” we propose, as an exercise of ingenuity and» 


vention, the following questions :—How could YOu pe 


sonify “Cambridge Butter?" How portray Lord Durkee) 


return to the tune of © Saw ye Johnnie comiu’ 2" fle 


a poor gentleman under “ Circumstances over whic & 


has no control?” How “ Rising after the lark 2" He 
* A Radical Demonstration ?** How “ Nobody's eng 
but his own ?” or “ Plates done in stone ;” or © Coup. 


irritation; or “© A Lion 2” or © OFF by mutual consen? 
or “ Portraits taken in thie style 2?" and a hundred af 
fifty more, which may form capital subjects for gue 
round the fireside, and be resolved with much cleverns 
before the true, or rather the /7Zoodish interpretations 
known or suspected, 

Among the poems, the best may not be by manyé 
grees * The Assistant Drapers’ Petition :" yet weoem 
weeeare melted by it; and besides, from embodying s 
grievance, it is appropriate to a Reform periodical & 
it premised that the Assistan?f Drapers had prosaic’ 
discovered that the proper hour to leave off busing 


oa) 


seven in the evening ; or that thisis the time to dew® 
doors and clear off the debris, which, in spite of theit® 
dustry and alertness, is accumulated during the dt 
the caprice of their fair customers. 


* Pity the sorrows of a class of men, 

Who, though they bew to fashion and frivolity, 
No faneted claims or woes ftietitious pen, 

But wrongs ell-wide, and of a lasting quality 


* Oppressed, and discontented with our lot, 
Among the clamorous we take our atation— 
A host of Ribbon men, yet is there not 
One prece of Irish in our agitation, 


*“ Ah! who ean tell the miseries of men 
Who serve * the very cheapest shops in town; 
Till, faint and weary, they leave off at ten, 
Knocked up by ladies beating of ‘em down ! 


* But has not Hamlet his opinion given— 
Oh, Hamlet had a heart tor drapers’ servants 
* That custom is'—say custom after seven— 
* More honoured in the breach than the observaa 


* Oh, come, then, gentle ladies !—come in time; 
(Verwhelm our counters, and unload our shelves: 
Torment us all until the seventh chime; 
But let us have the remnant to ourselves! 


* We wish to lay of knowledge in a stock, 
And not remain in ignorance incurable ; 

To study Shekspeare, Milton, Dryden, Locke. 
And other fabries that have proved so 


“ We long for thoughts of intellectual kind, 
And not to go bewildered to our beds; 

With stuff and fustian taking up the mind, 
And pins and needles running in our he 

“ For, oh! the brain gets very dull and dry, 
Selling from morn to night for cash or credit; 

Ur, with & vacant face and vacant eye, oat 


Watching cheap prints that Knight did neve? 
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« Til!, sick with toil and lassitude extreme, 
We often think, when we are dull and vapoury, 


; Yopqclice WAS SO SUpreme, 

As it will be carried by general acclamation that Hood 
iy the cleverest punster extant, it were desirable that he 
would occasionally take one of his lessons, and know 
« when to leave off.” 

The “ Character” is a good household sketch, in which a 
female sharper, quite as particular about the sobriety, 
and especially about the strict honesty of a female ser- 
vant, as was Lady Blarney about the character of the 
Vicar'’s daughters, contrives to carry off the gold repeater 
snd silver tea-pot of Betty's simple mistress, 
woh witand funin Alt Ben Nous ; and as for Dores 
ced Crows, We charitably conclude, from it and former 


There is 


oditings, that there must be a good many admirers of the 
«Comic Annual’ in the West Indies and the slave States 


of America, 
The History, Rise, and Progress of the New 
Colony of South Australia, By John Stephens. 


This is the second and enlarged Fdition of a work 
intended to place the new colony in the fairest, if not in 
the most faithful light, of which the first edition was 
entitled “Tne Lanp or Promise.’ Mr Stephens has 
now taken a soberer name; but he has done the reverse in 
points more material. This work is, in plain termes, one 
mormous puff of South Australia, He is all for Adelaide 
and its Port, and nothing for Port Lincoln and Eneoun- 
ter Bay ; and contemplates a road for bullock-waggons 
between the Murray and Adelaide. But, if the expense 
of transporting goods between Port Adelaide and the city 
of Adelaide be, as Mr James states, 40s. a ton, what wil) 
be the cost of bringing raw produce, or sending back sup- 
plies to the banks of the Murray ? All that has ever been 
written or said in praise of the colony finds a place here, 
and mtone word that has ever been said against it, save 
to be denied ; so that, in these pages, the new province is 
a Land of Promise indeed. The flattering epistles of 
Messrs Hack, Morphett, Fisher, &¢,., &¢., are reprinted, 
Seneeless epistles some of them are, too, as it surely can- 
not he for “ well.cooked dishes, claret, hock, and cham. 
pagne, Victoria cafes,” a © theatre-royal,” and “ eport. 
ing intelligence,”? or “ the soothing strains of a piano,” 
that people in their senses emigrate to any new colony, 

This history finishes with what is called a “ refuta- 
hon” of the article in Tait's Magagine upon Mr Gouger's 
work, We need only refer to the article, and to Mr 
‘ouger's statements. Though the Secretary of the Colo- 
mrt in tied to it by every interest, every hope, and every 
sympathy, his work is much more candid and trust-wor- 
®y than the Mistory before us, which, among other 
‘ings, falls foul of Mr Gouger for his rash admissions, 
aod alleged ignorance of the Company's affairs and suc- 
‘wes im whaling, ship-building, &e. The author of the 
Hustory(ci.devant * Land of Promise”’)—states, that 
We argument need by the reviewer in Tai‘, in warning 
pgp labourers against rushing heedlessly into the 

J) is fallacious, as it applies to the small amount of 
hae 1837, when the numbers were about 3000, 
ee now exactly what the present population may 

smes says about 5000 ; but were it 10,000, the 
warming given by us is equally applicable. It has been 
“ealated that 5000 labourers went to the Swan River 
“ttlement. Where are they all now ? Have they been 


"pros have the ; 
to hardship ? y made fortunes—have they suffered 
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The Boy's Country Book, Edited by William 
Howitt. 

Edited by Friend Howitt, and written by him too, we 
opine, which is just so much the better. It is, at all 
events, a very pleasing book, and, whether exactly literal 
or not, certainly the genuine autobiography of a boy ; 
and, moreover, a lively picture of rural manners and cha- 
racters in an old English neighbourhood. Into this his- 
tory is introduced all the adventures, and pastimes, and 
pursuits of boys in the country. There is also a minute and 
pleasing description of the great Quaker Seminary at Ack- 
worth, where the little Friends, rigid discipline and broad 
brims notwithstanding, appear to enjoy themselves very 
much like other young gentlemen, and to partake con. 
siderably of the common tastes for the plum-cake and liquor- 
ice, the leap-frog and prison-bars, of the world’s naughty 
boya, There are pleasing annals and reminiscences of 
other schools, and of boyish adventures, perils, and 
escapes of all sorts, The Roy's Country Book is, besides, 
very trim and neat in its exterior ; and so prettily embe!- 
lished with appropriate vignettes and tail-pieces, that the 
artist deserved to have his name blazoned on the title. 
page. 


By the Author of 
8 vols. 


Janet ; or, Glances at Life. 
« Misrepresentation.” 
The characteristics of this novel are calm good sense, 
and an unpretending, spirited fidelity in delineating the 
homely personages of every-day life. The developement 
of the passion of Envy is assumed as the groundwork ot 
the tale, a passion whose homogenity is very question. 
The character of Janet, the envious coquetty 

the maliciously placing a flower or 


ribbon awry, to the highest interests of life, is (rue as the 


able, 
—who, from 
needle to the pole to her base feelings for her beautiful 
half-sister does not remove our doubts. Envy isa qua- 
lity entering largely into many minds; but, as a steady, 
animating principle, directing and regulating the whole 
course of life, it is non-existent, and if it ded exist, would, 
under favour of Miss Baillie, be too odious for prolonged 
representation, But the novel succeeds in spite of the 
great failure, and its secondary aims become its highest 
performances, If never brilliant, never impassioned, 
and if it rarely touches the sympathies—for who can sym- 
pathize with envy ?— itis always pleasing, and often very 
amusing; the slight degree of caricature being nothing 
more than the rouge which the player must wear to keep 
up the tone of his complexion to nature as seen behind the 
lamps, where the natural hue might seem flat or cada 
verous, The most instructive part, the true mora/, of this 
novel, is, not that Envy returns the poisoned chalice to 
the mixer’s lips, or the exhibition of the canker at the 
heart, though hid under the most prosperous fortune and 
the most brilliant exterior of gratified ambition ; but the 
paltriness, trickiness, meanness, misery, and crime which 
unavoidably mingle with the imagined necessity of women, 
in the middle, and even in the higher ranks, making good 
matches, or being provided for by marriage, and only by 
marriage, Surely the moral of ten thousand lessons to 


Mothers and Daughters will have some effect at last, 


The Reclaimed Family. 

A collection of short and plain moral stories, read by 
an amiable young daughter, whose virtuous example aud 
lessons reclaim her father and mother from drunken- 
ness, and produce the happiest effects on her younger 
brothers and sisters. They are very good in their own 
homely way. 
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English Wild-Flowers. 

Miss Twamley has, with the first snow-drop, put 
forth an elegant volume, genus annual, under the above 
attractive title; in which the wild darlings of the Eng- 
lish meadows, banks, streams, lakelets, hills, and valleys, 
are “familiarly illustrated and described.” The new 
priestess of Flora has painted, as well as described ; and 
the coloured plates of groups of wild-flowers are taken 
from her drawings, The framework of her familiar 
descriptions is an accouut of rural walka, in search of 
flowers, taken by a pleasant English family and a semi- 
old-maiden aunt, who is an artist and poetess, and, more- 
over, a very kind and delightful person, and quite the 
joy of her little flower-loving nicces. The volume alto- 
gether is a charming one, and will form an appropriate 
and desirable Easter-gift. ‘‘I have wreathed England’s 

ywild-fiowers for England's children,”’ says the authoress, 
“ May they approve the gift!” Weanswer for them:— 
they will approve. 

Bonnycastle's Introduction to Astronomy. 

Of this work—in its own department a standard book 
fur young persons—we have before us the ninth edition, 
with the corrections, additions, and modernizations of Pro- 
fessor Young of Belfast. The work is now altogether in- 
dependent of the recommendations of the press, 

Candolle’s Vegetable Organography. 

A translation of this work has long been a desideratum 
to the British botanist, One is now offered by Mr 
Boughton Kingdon, which, for the convenience of pur- 
chasers, is to appear in monthly 2s. 6d. parts, ‘The 
work is well printed, and is illustrated by lithograph 
plates of the organs, and minute anatomical parts of 
vegetables. It is to be followed by a translation of 
Candolle’s “ Vegetable Physiology.” 

The Lady and the Saints. With Illustrations, 
by Cruickshank. 

We wish Cruickshank’s pencil had been employed to 
some better purpose. This is a volume written in dog. 
gerel verse, in ridicule of probably some very absurd per- 
sonages; but it isaltogether without discrimination, and 
in very bad taste—the small degree of talent by no means 
redeeming the indecency of the performance, 

Minstrel Melodies: a Collection of Songs, &c. 

If these melodies be not of the highest order of lyrics, 
they are at least pleasant enough “social songs for the 
hearth, and lays for Beauty's bower,’ where Beauty is 
not too impassioned in her feelings, or fastidious in her 
tastes ;—and there is both plenty and variety of them, 
Some malicious sprite has tempted the Minstrel to at- 
tempt Scottish songs, in which we cannot congratulate 
him upon very moderate success. 

Extracts for Schools and Families, 

A well-seiected book of scraps, in aid of the moral and 
religious training of children, The selections are in 
prose and verse. Some may fancy them too uniformly 
didactic, and desire a little more of the imaginative; but 
no oue can object to them either in spirit or tendency. 

The Obligation and Extent of Humanity to 

Brutes. By W. Youst. 

The spirit of the age does not tend towards cruelty to 
brates. Still there is much to amend, and much ignor- 
ance to reform, and thoughtlessness to warn; and the 
present work, written in a pious and humane spirit, will 
do its own part. The most atrocious cruelties recorded 
here are not, however, those perpetrated in knacker's 
yards, or by fishers, sportsmen, and wicked little boys, 
but by men of science, =eShame ! 





The Quarantine Laws, 

Dr Bowring’s broadside is here followed uy by ale 
ter from a gentleman who has been a recent 
the Quarantine Laws—Arthur T. Holroyd, E2q., whom, 
sures Sir John Cam Hobhouse that the contagion ef g 
plague is all nonsense, and musters a formidable amy ¢ 
evidence. The writers on this question try to proves, 
much. It is enough that—whether the plague be om. 
tagious or not—it can be demonstrated that the hargh ay 
troublesome sanatory regulations occasion far more py 
chief than they prevent. 

An Outline of Ancient and Modern Rome, vig 
an Account of Italy. By a Lady, for the uw 
of her Children. 

This little work is in the form of question and ansye 
and contains a great deal of good information of the kis 
largely administered to poor children, under the cray 
ming system. 

Catechism of the British Constitution, 

One of Oliver & Boyd’s series of useful Catechions; 
containing a lucid and accurate account of that her. 
tage upon which every British subject so justly pridy 
himself, and also of the rights by which he holds it, |; 
is a book for old and young, 

Travels of Minna and Godfrey. 

We were delighted with the first portion of this litt 
work, which treated of Holland and Belgium. It wa 
pleasing in style, original in plan, and accurate in is. 
formation. The Travels are prosecuted up the Rbin, 
and through a part of Germany ; and the continuationis 
we dare say, equally praiseworthy ; though we have na 
had time since its arrival to peruse it fully. 





SERIAL WORKS, 
Ure's Dictionary of Arteand Manufactures, ke.ke. 

The Fifth Part of this popular and useful work is be. 
fore us; sv that it is now half done. The principal 
article: are flax-spinning, now become so importants 
branch of British manufacture, “ Founding,” “Gaslight,” 
and Lighting ;*’ “ Gin,”, * Glassemaking and Cutting,” 
and * Gold.” 

Heads of the People, No. IIT, 

Presents us with “ The Spoiled Child,” a very imp; 
“The Old Lord,’ who is not unlike Sir Francis Ba- 
dett; “The Beadle of the Parish,” a truculent-looking 
knave in full costume, with a pot-belly and a s® 
ister cast of the right eye; and “ The Linen-Draper’ 
Assistant.”” This last head, and that of * The Old Leni,” 
are worthy of unqualified approbation ; and the descrip 
tive parts—the reading—are quite as good as the engre™ 
ing. Satire and wit are made, as they ought to bem 
ministers of philosophy, 

Ward's Library of Standard Divinity, 
Gives us Archbishop Leighton’s “ Theological Lecus 
to his Students,” at very small cost. 

The First Part of a work has appeared, entitled 
Greecy, Pictortat, Descriptive, aND H1sTopical 
The letterpress is by Dr Christopher Wordsworth, of Cam 
bridge, whose name, connected with Greece, gives carne 
of the high excellence of the forthcoming series 
work will form a very handsome book, in . 
its literary merits. It is richly and profusely embellishe! 
by a number of the most eminent engravers and 

Part X. of the interesting History OF 
BIRDS, treats of the Bunting, the Finch, and the 
families, The plates are, as usual, extremely 
and pretty. 
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WAGES AND PRICES, 
WHoever first broached the doctrine that, if the prices 
of food fell by means of a repeal of the laws against 
importation of food, wages would fall in like pro- 


Use 
is useless, if not pernicious, to 


portion, and that it 
agitate for a repeal of these laws till Universal Suffrage 
~» obtained, ought to have a statue of silver erected 
1» him by the Tory lanced interest. No course of po- 
“ey could so effectually prevent either an extension of 
rt Judging 
of the capacity and intelligence of such of the working 


the suffrage or the obtaining of cheap food. 


claeses as are misled by demagogues whose honest means 
of living are not very obvious, and viewing the disgrace. 
fy] and unfair conduct which some of the Universal. 
Sofrace men have exhibited at meetings called expressly 
to petition for a repeal of the Corn-Laws, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, many of the upper and middling 
claeses who have heretofore advocated an extension of the 
Suffrage will be induced to pause in their efforts for a 
time. Indeed, if public meetings cannot be conducted 
with more propriety and decorum than they have of late 
been, every person of respectability must refrain from 
attending them. There is no meeting, however numerous, 
which may not be interrupted, and its object frustrated 
by twenty or thirty bawlers, whose power of making 


noise is generally in the inverse ratio of the quantity of 


their brains. ‘Till some general understanding be come 
to between the advocates of Repeal and the Universal. 
Suffrage men, arc as longas the latter persist in interrupt. 
ing the meetings of the former, we suggest that it is no 
mere than reasonable that the latter should take upon 
inemgelves exclusively the burden of the poor-rates, of 
wup kitchens, and of the other means by which the 
widdle classes are yearly in the practice of aiding dis- 
treased operatives and their families ; for the Corn-Laws 
uguestionably produce the greater portion of the distress 
—bot only by enhancing the price of food, but by curtail. 

g the means of employment, lessening the demand for 
400ur, and thereby inevitably reducing wages. 

That wages must fall because prices fall, is, however, 
se dogma of some of the most ignorant of the operatives, 
ud too valuable a dogma not to be inculcated by the 
ergaus of the landed aristocracy, Whig, Tory, and—sorry 
we We to say— Radical, at this their hour of peril. With 
‘ceptions too insignificant to be regarded, the whole land- 

weers and farmers 
@ vend 
bot 


of the three kingdoms are banded, 
haing together, to keep up the Starvation Laws; 
Coubting that, if the present summer can be got 
“rt, if hext harvest prove abundant, and prices fall, they 
Sa afford to allow the Chartists to amuse themselves 


wit s , 
atheir theories for a quarter of 


a century to come. 
The ar 


istecracy do not fear theories, but they hate 
attical questions ; and, of all that the ingenuity of man 
an devise, free trade is to them the most hateful. To 
whrmes for changing the ruling dynasty, for over- 
towing the constitution of auy monarchy, and for 
*ablishing ever. a Republic on its ruins, the titled oli. 
Puchy of Europe have always, in emaller or greater 
sambery, been ready to accede; but hardly an instance 


Ma oo Where an aristocrat has joined any large 
FOF the people fur the purpose of increasing the 


era] 


' welfare, where there was any ground, however 
» to dread that the interest of his own class had 


: yeven in the remotest degree, tosuffer. It is pre- 
® LIL von vi. 


wy 


| cisely for the reason given by the Chartists for opposing the 
middle classes, in their attempt to repeal the Corn-Laws 
—it is precisely because we have a legislature almost en- 
tirely of landlords—that all, high and low, not of the 
land-owning class, should join together. The Chartists 
maintain that it is useless to petition Parliament to re- 
peal the Corn-Laws: how do they mean to obtain the 
Charter ?-—Is it not by petitioning the same Legislature ? 
And, if they expect that their own unaided efforts will 
succeed in causing a change of such vital importance as 
they contemplate, overturning, by the roots, the whole 
political power of the very men they petition, is it not 
certain that an union of all classes not connected with 
land, and which iorm, at least, two thirds of the popu. 
lation, could extort from the same men a much smaller 
matter 
That wages will fall if prices fall, is daily bawled in 
our public meetings, and is daily reiterated by the Tory 
press; but any altempt to prove the assertion is most 
carefully avoided. Yet there cannot be a working map, 
of middie life, and possessed of ordinary observation, 
who must not on the slightest reilection know it is falee, 
Times of high prices have, uniformly, been times of dis- 
tress among the body of the people. Itis needless to look 
back into history—for no one surely will pretend that a 
dearth was ever anything else but a period of suffering 
to the lower orders. We will rather take times nearer 
our oWn age, when we have authentic data to go on, 
which, on subjects of this kind, itis very difficult to ob 
tain, statistics being a science yet in ite infancy in Great 





| 
| 


' 


| 





Britain, We have, however, one authentic record of 
wages and prices. The accounts of Greenwich Hospital 
have been kept with much accuracy for a number of 
years, and they furnish not only the prices paid for are 
ticles of consumption in the various years, but also the 
waves of different kinds of artisans, We shall take two 
years, at a considerable interval from each other: one 
after a long-continued war, when, from the enormous 
waste of huwan life, men must have been in great de- 
mand, and wages comparatively high; and the other af. 
ter a long period of peace, The population of the king 
dom during the period increased at least thirty per cent., 
and the demand of men for the army had almost ceased; 
so that it might have been expected, not only that wages 
should have fallen with prices, but in a much greater ratio. 
But here are the facts, 

























Price. 
Article. SS 
| 18. | isa, | SLY, | AS. 
Ls dj h @. | 
j Flesh, percwt...... (318 0} 2 6 2] 134) 
Flour, per sark,........ 56 7 5 | 213 1 | 183 
Butter, per lb......... ;O 1 34°0 O BJ 4) 
Cheese, per lb......... 'o 0 80 O SH 4 
Pease, per bushel,..... 012 8450 8 Oj 2 | 
Salt, per bushel,....../019 9/0 1 8 | 34 
Malt, per quarter,,...) 418 6) 218 8 | 17 
Beer, per barrel,...... 1 0 9,013 1 | 34 
Candles,perdozen ibs} O12 6) 0 5 2] 2 
Shoes, per pair,.....|0 5 6)'0 3 44 1 
Coals, per chaldron,.) 3 0 8) 1 4 3°10 
Stockings, per pair,... 0 2 2,0 1 78) 
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s. s d. 
Carpenters, per day. ° 5 6 5 5 
Bricklayers, do =. 2} 5S 49 
Masons, do. . ° 5 9 5 3 
5 9 5 6 


We have given the wages of all the kinds of workmen 
to be found in the Hospital accounts, and the prices of 
all the articles admitting of a correct comparison. The 
columns fourth and fifth shew how many days’ labour, 
or parts of a day’s labour of a mason, purchased the 
quantity of the article of which the price is indicated in 
1812 and 1832. For example, in 1812 it required 133 
of his day’s wages to enable a mason to purchase a cwt. 
of flesh, and only 9 in 18352; to buy a sack of flour 
in the former year, he had to labour for no less than 
nearly 19 days, in the latter only 10; andsoon, We 
thus see, that, while the most material articles of con- 
sumption fell one-third or more, wages were reduced only 
one-twenty-third part! The last year for which we 
have these returns of prices and wages is 1835, and had 
we taken that year instead of 1832, the difference would 
have been still greater; for, while wages remained un- 
reduced, prices had fallen still farther; flesh to £2:0:7 
per cwt.; flourto £1:11:0 per sack, Ac. &c. If we 
take averages of years, we will find similar results, The 
average price of flesh for the five years, ending with 1814, 
was £3: 16:8; the average day’s wages of a mason, during 
the same five years, 5s. Sd. ; so that 14 days’ labour was 
required to purchase a cwt. of flesh, The average price 
of flesh in the five years, ending 1835, was £2:4:4; 
the average wages 5s. 3d. ; #0 that less than 84 days’ 
labour would have purchased as much animal food dur- 
ing the latter period, as 134 during the former. But, as 
we are talking of the Corn-Laws, let us take the price 
of flour during the two periods of five years we have 
mentioned, During the first, the average cost was 9s. 
per sack, during the latter, 45s. 3d. ; requiring, at the re- 
spective rate of wages, about 15 daya’ work of a mason, 
to purchase a sack of flour, during tne first period, and 
only about 8 at the latter, These results get quit of all 
grounds of uncertainty relative to the state of the cur- 
rency, with which questions of this sort are generally 
embarrassed. It is a matter perfectly unimportant what 
was the value of gold, or whether the paper money was 
or was not depreciated at the respective periods; for our 
standard is not gold or paper, but flour and meat com- 
pared with a day's labour. We trust that we have now con- 
vinced every one who has read our statement with ordinary 
attention, of the fallacy of supposing that wages fall with 
prices, Jt must not also be overlooked that these re- 
sults have taken place notwithstanding the scarcity of 
labouring men at the first period, occasioned by the army 
and navy, and the preparation of warlike stores and mili- 
tary equipments, at the hottest period of a war unparalleled 
for its extent, the immense sums of money expended, and 
the number of combatants engaged ; and the great abund- 
ance of labour at the latter period, arising from the 
cessation of the war and the increase of population. 

Nor is it merely in so far as regards articles of meat 
and drink, that the working msn isin a better condition 
at this moment than formerly. All other articles have 
fallen in at least as great a proportion as those we have 
specified. Take for example the wholesale prices of ar- 
ticles of Birmingham manufacture, in the years follow- 
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1818, Igy 

* d, n<¢ 

Buttons, for coats, per gross, 46 9,4 
for Waistcoats, per ditto, 20 6. 

Gun Locks, each, 60 1 ' 
Plated Stirrups, 46 @;% 
Shovels and Tongs, 10 4 . 
Japanned Tea Trays, 30 inches, 46 44 


There is only another point we shall at present aden 
to. An attempt is sometimes made to induce the Work. 
ing classes to believe that they are worse remunerated 
now than in former times, because they are paid a, 
lower rate for a given quantity of work than formerly. 
and because manufactured goods are much cheaper then 
they were. But this arises from two very well know 
causes—the great reduction of the price of the raw mae. 
rial, and the amazing improvement of our machinery, 
which enables an immensely larger quantity of work ty 
be executed now than formerly, with the same labogr, 
For example, cotton wool is only about one-third of th 
price it was no more than twenty years ago. In 17#, 
the sale price of cotton yarn, No. 100, was 38s. ; in 17% 
15s, ; in 1807, 6s. 94. ; in 1832, 2s, 11d. ; and we beliereix 
is still lower at present, Then, as to the improvemey 
in machinery, In 1786, the expense of spinning a pound 
of No. 100, cotton yarn, was 10s. ; in 1790, 4s. ; in 17%, 
2s. Gd. ; in 1626, 64d... All these reductions followed o 
new inventions in machinery, and the spinner positively 
earns more money at 64d, than when the price was lh 
We hope we have now said enough to convince every oa 
who is not determined before-hand not to be conviveed, 
that there never was a more groundless, and, as we firmly 
believe, a more dishonest argument set up than that the 
working classes would derive no benefit from the repeal 
of the accursed Starvation Laws, (for the preventing t 
import of foreign grain is but one of the innumerab’ 
evils they occasion,) because wages would fall in proper 
tion to the fall of prices. Such an argument, if so it as 
be called, so far from being true, or having the less 
foundation in truth, is contrary to the uniform experiest 
of mankind in every country and in every age. 





THE GALLOWS IN CANADA.—“ PIRATES” 


AND “ PATRIOTS.” 
“ Rebellion lay in their way—and they found it."—Falsta- 


WHILE packet after packet continues to inform © 
that blood still flows on the scaffolds of Canada, # 
does appear somewhat unaccountable that, in this last 
of benevolence—in this land whose philanthropists “#. 
vey mankind from China to Peru,” in search of objec 
for their compassion and protection—only éwo. member 
of the Scottish press, and not one public meeting t 
out all Britain, should have hinted disapproval! Thee 
cution of a murderer at home would draw more & 
and excite more compassion than does the jgnominw® 
death of scores of men, for an offence which, in certain & 
cumstances, is a duty anda virtue—a crime, the com=* 
sionof which is Washington's glory and Sydney's renews! 
One Whig journal, in the north of Scotland, all # 
“signal and sanguinary punishment!” another, ia cis 
burgh, “dares any man to deny” that these hangiagy™ 
“essential to the stability of society !" and all the #7 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, teem with such phrases a8 “FP 
rates,” ‘“‘ murderers,” applied to the Canadian re 
their allies from the States, Their unanimity 
wonderful. Can absolutely nothing be said in pallist#* 
of the offence of these men? Can there not be presem™ 
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woe reasonable plea for mercy Pan We shall attempt to say 
something in palliation, if not in justification, and venture 
wp bint a few doubts of the justice, as well as the policy, 
of these sanguinary punishments. 

It peed not be said, at this time of day, that there are 
Greamstances in which submission to a government be- 
cme: a crime and resistance a virtue, Swift, a Tory, 
snd far indeed from either “ theorist ’’ or enthusiast, 
grs—* As to what is called a revolution principle, my 
spinon is this—that, whenever those evils which usually 
stead and follow a change of government would not, in 
sll probability, be so pernicious as the grievances we suffer 
osdef present power, then the public good will justify 
sch a revolution.” Whether or not the Canadian re. 
ellion was justifiable on these grounds, they themselves 
ure the best judges. That Canada, of older settlement 
and with a better eoil, presents such a miserable contrast 
to the southern shores of the Lakes and the St Lawrence, 
canouly be accounted for by ascribing it to misgovernment, 
Mr Jameson (the most recent traveiler there, and no 
évourer of the insurgents) says—*‘ On one side is all the 
bustle of prosperity and commerce, and on the other side 
J] the symptoms of apathy, indolence, mistrust, helpless- 
nese « + «+ « There must be a cause for it surely. 

. . « « Can you send some of our colonial officials 
eros the Atlantic, to Lehold and solve the difficulty.” 
Swaking of Sandwich, the principal plaée in the western 
district, and a county town with 400 inhabitants, she 
ars— The appearance of the place and people, so dif- 
ferent from all I had left on the other side, made me 
melancholy. What is the reason that all flourishes there, 
end al! languishes here 2?” Colonel Prince, M.P.P. for and 
proprietor of this wretched place of Sandwich, (thesame hu- 
wane conqueror who shot his prisoners in cold blood after 
the recent skirmish mear his village,) in a speech to the 
v. C, House of Assembly, said, that ‘‘ countless numbers 
femigrants passed during the summer [1836] through 
Canada to the western part of the United States, and none 
could be prevailed on to atop and settle in these provinces, 
though the soil and all other natural advantages are con. 
femediy greater, and the distance saved from 500 to 700 
niles.” The number which that year was 
2.000. This waa before the rebellion. 

‘gain, the Canadians were a conquered people—they 
vee made over to Britain against their will, as Poland 
war & Kussia ; and a conquered people have a right to 
‘erase themselves when they are able. Scotland was a 
mquered country when Wallace turned rebel, But what 
ve all patriotism in Poland is piracy in Canada. Had 
"en Shultz—the gallant Pole whom we have hanged at 
Kingston—fallen when he fought at Warsaw, a short 
—_ age, some future Campbell might, perhaps, have 
“Ged him into immortal verse; and yet, it does not 
pear very clearly why, if the rising at Warsaw was 
m'notism, that at Montreal should be “ base and bloody 
“eerrection."” Had the Americans been unsuccessful 
* (er rebellion, we must, by the same right, have 
“aged Kosciusko, who fought on their side. Kosciusko 
—_ by the countrymen of Campbell ! 
| Sill farther, an immense majority of the people wished 
* change of Government ; and, when that is the case, 
“7 have a right to obtain it, Milton, on this subject, 
4" down the sentiment of a freeman—a sentiment 
Wathless as his own renown :—“ Th ] ft a 
Mey shall. jud, : e people, as oft as 
i ju ge fit for the best, may either choose a 
bey reject him, retain him or depose him, though 

Haut, weiely by the liberty and right of free-bron 


passed 
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men to be governed as seems to them best.” That a 
majority of the people of Canada thirsted for a change of 
government appears even from Lord Durham's “* Re- 
port ;” and it is evidenced by the fact that, in Upper 
Canada, the ** Radicals,” whose known object was sepa- 
ration from the mother country, had a sweeping majority 
in the House of Assembly, till unconstitutionally swamped 
by Sir F. Head, in 1836, as admitted in Lord Durham’, 
** Report ;” that they had this majority in the Assembly of 
Lower Canada till the very last; that Papineau was, for 
a long period, and till the outbreak, Speaker of the last- 
named body ; and that W, L. Mackenzie wasan M. P.P. 
and Mayor of the metropolis of Upper Canada. The 
fact is admitted even by those most bitterly hostile to the 
Canadians. The Montreal correspondent of The London 
Standard, in The Standard of the 5th February, says :— 
“ The Canadians will never be quict till their majorily is 
annihilated. . . .« . They are at this moment ripe 
for revolt, and would rise in arms to a man, if they had 
any prospect of success,” 

Besides all this, the Canadians were, probably, ine 
fluenced by the precedent they had for their rising in the 
much-bepraised Revolution of their flourishing neighbours 
It does not seem astonishing that they should think the 
cases parallel. Wherein lies the difference? The 
present United States rebelled against the claim of 
the mother country to tax them without their consent. 
The Canadas were by this claim equally affected, The 
** Congress,” at Philadelphia, before the commencement 
of the struggle, sent an address to the inhabitants of “ the 
province of Quebec,”’ asking their co-operation, This 
cail was not responded to, and the Canadians—the Pa- 
pist, the French Canadians—remained loyal, while the 
Protestant and British part of America rose in arms. The 
malcontents were supported by the Whigs at home, then, a8 


’ 


a Parliamentary party, numbering much about the same 
as the party who favour the Canadians in the present 
Parliament, Chatham warned the Government, that it 
was going to war with fhree millions of Whijs on the 
other sideot the Atlantic, The number who supported him 
on the first division was eighteen £ Who knows but that, 
if the Whigs had been out of office now, they might have 
chosen the better part of their progenitors ? But, alas for 
their Chatham !—The Americans conquered—Chatham, 
Washington, Franklin, are household words over all the 
earth, Such were the circumstances of the American 
rebellion—-what were those of the Canadian? Shortly 
this :—The Canadian constitution gave to the House of 
Assembly the power of stopping the supplies raised by the 
taxation of the province for the payment of the colonial 
officials. In the exercise of this unquestioned right, after 
many years of memorialising against their grievances, 
they stopped the supplies; and the British Government 
passed a coercion act, which authorized the Executive to 
take the money forcibly from the chesta. The Americans 
were taxed without their consent—the Canadians were al- 
lowed to tax themselves, and then had the money taken 
from them, and applied to a purpose for which they bad 
refused it. The Americans rose against a claim in making 
whichthe Government violated no /ega/compact—the Can- 
adians rose against an infringement, by the Government, 
of their guaranteed constitution. Can it be made level 
to plain understandings, why, if the Americans did right, 
the Canadians did wrong ?—why the former are “ Pa- 
triots,”” and the latter “ Pirates?” But let us not forget 
that, nine-and-sixty years ago, the American “ Patriots” 
were as much vilified as the Canadian “ Pirates” are 
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now ! Not one term, not only of reproach, but of confemp/, 
now heaped on the latter, but has its fellow, not merely in 
the common run of the writings of the pamphleteers and 
journalists of the time, but in the sage inditings of the 
very incarnation of sagacity—Samuel! Johnson! 

Now, one word for the Sympathizers; for it may 
be said, that what defends the resident Canadians does 
not palliate their conduct. Perhaps, indeed, the Sympa- 
thizers had better have staid at home. It may be doubted 
if much good to liber'y ever accrued from foreign inter- 
ference. But why all this vituperation of the American 


Sympathizers alone? Let us be consistent, and condemn ; 


all Sympathizers alike, What was Colonel Evans in 
Spain but a Sympathizer—ay, and a Sympathizer who 
probably had his sympathy awakened, at least pretty 
considerably quickened, by the promise of good pay, and 
a handsome sum cash down ? What was Lord Byron in 
Greece but a Sympathizer ? What Lafayette and Kosci- 
usko in the American Revolutionary war? As much 
right as Evans had in Spain, so much right had Von 


Shultz in Canada. Why should we knight Evans, ! 


and hang Von Shultz? Von Shul'z embraced a des- 
perate cause without fee or reward, and set his life 
upon a cast; Evans took what seemed the stronger 
side, and stipulated for his reward in hard Spanish- 
dollars. The first was hanged—the latter knighted! 
* O world, thy slippery tricks! One would think that 
the different fates of these Sympathizeis were propheti- 
cally alluded to by Byron. Hear the noble Sympathizer 
addressing his bretiren! 

«* When aman hath no freedom to fight for at home, 

Let him combat for that of his neighbours; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Rome, 

And get knock’d on the head for his labours, 

To do good to mankind is the chivaircus plan, 

And is always as nobly requited: 

‘Then combat for freedom wherever you can, 

And, if not shot or hang’d, you'll get knighted.” 

Though this be said lightly, it contains bitter truth. 
Why should we vility Cabrera, and pass by Arthur ? 
Why turn up our eyes in horror at the doings at Durango, 
and applaud or disregard those at Toronto?’ In the eye 
of justice, the guilt is the same of the Spanish General and 
the British Governor. ‘They are under the same catezory 
—Legionites and Sympathizers !—Cabrera and Arthur! 
—Durango and Toronto! 

But, if none of all this can either palliate or justify, 
may it not be doubted if the present sanguinary measures 
serve any good purpose ? 
many men, among friends and neighbours who, more or 
less, sympathize in their crime, not more likely to exas- 
perate than to deter’ The first execution in Canada 
(last spring), was that of Mr Lount, M.P.P. for Simcve 
his som appears in 


Is the ignominious death of so 


county; and, ina few short months, 
the situation of “ Military Secretary” to one of the lat: 
foolhardy attempts ' “ Beau athed from bleeding sire 
toson!"") Dr Theller, who lately escaped from the cita- 
del of Quebec, from whence he was to be taken to the 
gallows, was, when the last accounts lett, actively getting 
together men for another rising, At the first outbreck 
this winter, the insurcents said, in their pro lain ion, 
they rose ‘to revenge the blood of Lount, and Mathews 
and Morreau.” Confiseoted fortunes and desolated 
hearthe—the gallows and the torch—-do not cause inac- 
tive despondency but headlong despair— 

*s What though the field be lost, 

All is not lost!—the unconquerable e@ill 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never tose brit or yield. "—— 


During the very time that these executions are going 
on, do we not hear of mad attempts at insurrection al- 
most in sight of the gallows which Sir Join Colborne 
has erected, in ferrorem, for the dispatch of for/y persous 
atonce? Surely a life-long exile to a peu.l colony, as 
it would mere than expiate their own crimes, might more 
effectually deter others from after attempts. This is cer- 
tainly no slight punishment to such men as many of the 
rebels are; for even the one-sided press of Canada admits 
that mnany menof property and characterareinvolved inthe 
rebeliion; and though the London papers say that theCana- 
dian prisoners now in Milbank are ail of the lowest 
order of society, such is not the fact—-we happen to be 


aware that one of them, at least, is a young Scottish gen- | undoubted rights belonging to the regal office. itis 
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tleman, a gentleman by birth and accomp)i 
But yet, not one of our religious denominatig 
one of our societies fur the abolition of capitaj Panis 
ments—has sent out a single petition for merey! ¥ 
have a society of the latter kind in Edinburgh Whe, 
gets up petitions even in the less heinous com ¢ 
murder—but not a word have they uttered, even to ag 
that these Canadians might pay the penaltyof their crin, 
(or their tou generous bravery 7) by a life of 
rather than a death of infamy! Where are our Wy. 
hame, and Erskines, and Grevilles? Is their philae, 
thropy, which protects thieves and murderers at howe 
not expansive enough to include rebels acroas the Athy 
tic? Js intercession for the first, relizious duty—tor ti, 
latter, politics? Is their Whiggery stronger than the 
benevolence ¢ 

Some people are generous at the expense of their neig, 
bours—it luoks as if we were determined that OUT metry 
and pity should cost us nothing. We pity the Pole, 
the expense of the Russians, the Greeks at the expas 
of the Turks; but, to shew mercy to the Canadiens 
might cost us, we think, **@ valualle colony.” Web 
better be merciful while we are yet strong. Though m» 
poet’s lay consecrate the struggle—though the fall ¢ 
hardy back woodsmen in Canadian swawps and on Cam. 
dian gallows-tree—may not draw the romantic SYM pathy 
which flowed so freely for those who fell on the wails ¢ 
Missolonghi, or on “ Prague’s proud arch 3” thou 
hundreds of nameless Koeciusko’s may fall unhonoum 
and unsung—yet is their cause not the less the cause¢ 
justice, nor its success yet altogether hopeless. Let om 
our present revenge be too crucl, nor our Jo Pew 
yet too loud— 





‘Vain is the vaunt, and victory unjust, 

That more to mighty hands than righteous cause doth true! 
Let us not think alone of the blunders and braggadecis 
of cheir leaders, and their present miserable failure :—the 
American war raged through eight hot campaigns, La 
us beware of contemning where we may yet have tom 
cuinb :—remeniver Johnson's contemptuous scorn of te 
Americans—remember Canning’s sneers at their * bitte 
bunting.” Let us make sure that the oblequy wes 
liberally pour forth is neither unjust nor prematare:- 
Johuson called Washington and his compatriots, © ince» 
diaries who wished to rob in the tumults of a conflagt> 
tion.”” Though the edds may seem desperate ; yet, if Oe 
Canadians “have their quarrel just’—if their caus * 
the cause of freedom, and if they maintain it like fie. 
men—not contempt, mot defeat, not obloquy, net te 
sanguinary promptitude of Arthur, not Colborne, wit 
his forty-hangman power—can- prevent its ultimee 
trinmp i. ‘Time will do justice to ail: to the pate 
which was oppress¢d—to the government wii ch opprese 
—to the British people who callously looked on; a 
let those now on their wav to bondage and exile, theag? 
they think they now see their cause given up to disese 
and defeat, and themselves to calumny and di-grace, dn¥ 
and hope from the assurance which suppers 
the Scottish “rebels” two centuries ago :—* Trath s™ 
danghter of Times and althengh Calumnie oft state 
fist, and runueth before, yet Veritie followeth her st 


heels {’* 


contort 


—— += 


PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT has again commenced its sittings, at 
usual time, with the usual piece of pageantry, and wie 
a Speech, as usual, devoid of meaning, low long is 
highest personage of these realms to be used as 30 
puppet—a mere mouth-piece of the aristocracy—Om 
fwrr appendages, to be retained for show on state 637% 
but to be kept devoid of any real power, even of whe 
which the Constitution gives in terms the most expect 
the right of deliberating on and rejecting any bill 
sented to the Crown * What a mockery must that Ce 
stitution—that gloriously incomprehensible th 
stool of Blackstone and De Loime—be, when one 
estates of the realm has been, if not ce jure, yo @™ 
exauctorated—when upwards of a century has 
since the monarch has been permitted to xa ot 
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time, now, after one of the essential prerogatives of the 
Crown has 40 long been trampled unser the foot of our 
unprincipled aristocracy, that the mockery—insulting, as 
now conducted, alike to the sovereign and the people— 
of a Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, should be dispensed with. _ Insult ought no longer 
to be permitted to be added to injury. W ho, in ordinary 
life, and in the daily management of his own concerns, 
however trifling, would allow himself to he subjected to 
such an intolerable piece of tyranny as to be compelled to 
repeat by rote, as his own, sentiments which he possibly 
not only never entertained, but which he may throughout 
life have uniformly held in contempt, if not abhorrence 
Who in ordinary life would submit to have dictated to 
him twice a-year, speeches to be delivered as his own, 
which, though utterly destitute of information, argu. 
ment, or eloquence, were yet so incmiously, and, by so 
awkward an apprentice in the use of language, put 
together, as to have two dozen of * L's,’ and one dozen of 
“ my's” congregated in an equal number of lines ! 

As to the intentions of Ministry—as to their schemes 
fer keeping hold of office during the session—we may 
say, we believe, with safety, in the words of Doctor 
Jobnson, that, “as nothing has been decided, nothing 
can be known.” That they are ready to do everything 
but relinquish their salaries, there is but one opinion. 
What their conduct on the most vital question that ever 
came under the consideration of any Ministry, in the 
present crisis of the country—the Corn-l.aws—will be, 
we need not speculate upon : it is developing while we 
are writing. Lord Melbourne says, Corn-Laws have 
always been, with the Whigs, since they came into power, 
an open question—a statement which has been, without 
qualification and without contradiction, denied by one 
who had, at least, had as good an opportunity of 
knowing the fact. But what sort of a Cabinet is it 
When the Sovereign ap- 
points, when the people pay jor their servanis, the Mini- 
Keis, it is, we imagine, expected that they are to do 
sowething ; and what can it be for doing. 
which the master and payers cannot conveuiently do 
themselves? One of these things, for example, is to de- 
cide questions Which the people, from their time being 
tugeged in other occupations, from want of authentic 
data, Irom want of previous study of such matters, cannot 
settle satisfac torily fur themselves, Government includes 
mits very notion that, not of opening but of closing 
y and not of discussing, of acting and 


botoltaiking, An oper Cabinet is no Cabinet 


that tolerates open questions ? 


but those things 


quéstions, of decidi: 
-qnestion 
atal!; itis unfit for the « nly work for which it is hired— 
geciging and actir ys and the sooner it is turned to the 
night about, to make way 


for men of energy and decision 


—wen Who have made up their minds, or who, at least 


, 


ae capable of quickly inaking up their minds on every 


question which harasses and distracts the Empire, ard ot 
mung Without fear and without favour on 
. fy have conscientiously come to—the better, not only 
tor the « unatry, but fur itself Let us figure 
4h open Question in a court of law, 


the decision 


to ourselves 


Bad as these courts 


are, they ~ , ; 
erm, they have never gone the length of noldecudtug al a//, 
= ! 


“appore two parties were to claim an estate, and the 


/Gegrs Ceciaied the question of right “open,” who would 


ft the estate? Would there not be a complaint to the 
Crown, and a petition that the judges should be turned 
of for incapacity 2 Suppo-e a jury left it ** open” whether 
#man were guilty or innocent, what would be thought, 
aod more especially in that country where it isa fixed 
prieciple, that, unless the whole twelve be unanimous, 
the Matier has not been sufficiently discussed among the.s, 
ve whee, to punish their indolence or obstinac y, they are 
*e without weat or drink till they discover the truth, 


ane re they h: 
: A sna they have done so by comimig tO an Uhanimous 
’rdict a. he 

act. «=As we are not inclined to extreme neasures 


Where milder will serve the purpose, We recommend this 
—e — that, whenever a question is found 
Giteenet a ' phe abinet Ministers be shut up like the 
aoe r : aidinals when a Pope is to be elected, 
— all intercourse, either with their Roya! 
"seis Or with sus iety, until the “ open’’ 


Bace a cloved oue, 
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PHAGOPHOBIA, A New DisEask,—A large propor. 
tion of the people of this country are at this moment 
under an apprehension, or rather a disease, which we do 
not believe ever existed in any other country at any pe- 
riod of the history of the human race. It is of so refined 
a de cription, though concerning a very Vuigar matter— 
eating and drinking—that no man whose intellect has 
not been puzzled by a long course of mysticism, could by 
any means be made to comprehend the grounds or nature 
of it. We have it from the best authority that we are 
positively in extreme peril of being inundated—perhaps it 
is meant—choked, with cheap feod by foreigners; not 
food poisoned with deadly nightshade, such as our an- 
cestors sometimes served up to their joreign invaders, 
but good, wholesome loaves of wheat; legs of mutton 
and lamb, raw, reasted, and boiled ; sides of beef; pork, 
hams, Dutch butter, Swiss cheese ; and, in short, in cuvlie 
nary phrase, all the delicacies of the season, ‘Then we 
are to have wine, brandy, and gin at discretion. ‘Thank 
God, no one has yet told us that we are to get all these 
good things absolutely for nothing; foreigners, it is 
thought, may still be prevailed on to take something for 
them, though many wise heads are satisfied that no sort 
of persuasion will ever induce them to take anything like 
a half of what they at piesent cost among ourselves. 
But, although there is no immediate danger of our 
being fed for nothing by foreigners, those who have 
been abroad are confident that to that consumma- 
tion matters must soon arrive. When it does happen, 
matters will be in a pretty state. Only think of 
a nation of well-fed gentlemen, having nothing earthly to 
do or think of, but run after foxes the whole year—for 
there will be no crops to stop the sport all the summer 
as at present; to shoot, gamble, skate, curl, eat, drink, 
abd bemerry ! Only imagine a Marquis of Waterford 
in every parish—and there will Le a dezen at least—and 
consider, what will watchinen‘’s skulls, knockers, and 
bell-handles be worth ! Not one night's purchase, cere 
tainly. How long will Muntz keep his beard ? Not 
one week. Where will be the cabman nyt bribed to 
k lhiimselt to de ith, or the hose face willnot 


ntly blackened with hisown brusbes? But we 


Vn) 
aii Aw 


*Boois”’ wv 
he Colsta 
forgot: there will be no watchmen to knock down, cabe 
mento fill drunk, boots’ faces to blacken—because every 
be a yventleman; and there will be no such 


‘3 beard, lor there will he nothin ‘{O Avie 


“11 
One Will 


thiug aga patt 


{ate Jor, [t i$ pit whenever matters cometo thi past, 
we must beg permission of foresgners to he allowed to 
hu it thelr toxes, shoot ti it Bauie, knock dj man their 


poiicenen, ive they patriots, and 80 Ong tor there will 


net be eurployment in this country tor one halt of us in 


these important occupations. But, objects the patriot 
starving on sixpence a-day, and whonever was proprietor 
of a wholesome leg of mutton in his life-time, ** What 
will become of landlords, and what of rents ?"" Never 


fear, triend—~we will be ali landlords; the whole world 
will be our estate, to provide usa with food; we wall net 
be troubled with bankrupt tenants and arrears ol 
fur tiere will be no rents, they will be neither asked 
will be no need tor them, 
their nou-existence, 


ret 
bor viven, because there 
and nebody wiil be the worse for 
Not you, the sixpenny pairiot, who never had any to 
receive, nor the tenant who has to pay them, ber yet 
the landlord who will not require them. We will be in 
precisely the same condition as they are in in the land of 
Cockaigne, where the trees have dollars instead of leaves, 
and loaves of bread instead of seeds; where the earth is 
moistened with wine instead of water; where the pigs 
run about ready roasted, with bot potatoes in their 
mouths, and knives and forks stuck in their backs, and, 
instead of the inbarmonious grunt which they at present 
have with us, Whisper to the passengers, in the most in- 
sinuating manner, * Come eat we.” 

SCOTLAND, 

Court or Sression.—We believe we were the first to 
point out, nearly seven years ago, that the business of *+- 
Court of Session was in a state of rapid decline. Our 
statements were regarded, at first, with incredulity, and 
surprise, 4s bo lo beve suse 


afterwards with One® BFene 


| pected that, while the wealli and population of the coun. 
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try had been increasing so rapidly for the last forty years, 
te business of the Supreme Civil Court of the kingdom 
jad been progressively falling off during that time. The 
decline has, however, been proceeding, year after year, 
since we first published our statement; and matters are 
.ow in such a state, that, among the most observant, an 
opinion begins very generally to prevail, that the time is 
» ot far distant when the Court will, or at least ought to 
he reduced to a court of review of the decisions of the 
Sheriffs, and consisting of a single chamber of three or 
four judges, It is a little remarkable, therefore, that 
the present time should be chosen for bringing a bill into 
Parliament for increasing the salaries and retired allow. 
ances of the judges—these salaries and allowances having 
been fixed in 1808 and 1810, when every article of con- 
sumption, taxation, house rents, kec., were nearly one- 
half higher than they are at present, The increase of the 
retiring allowance from three-fourths to full salary is 
evidently a bait held ont to the old judges to retire, in 
order that the vacancies may be filled up as long as the 
present Ministry continues in office; but where three or 
four Whig lawyers worthy of promotion to the Bench 
wre to be found, will, we suspect, exceedingly puzzle the 
Home Secretary to discover, We trust that the Whigs 
will at length shew that the administration of justice in 
Scotland is not torever to be sacrificed to party purposes, 
The weak state of the bar, and, perhaps, the declension 
of the Court in public favour, has arisen from the Tories, 
during their long misrule, promoting none but their own 
partisans to the Bench, Nobody complained of this so 
loudly as the Whigs themselves; but they have hitherto 
scrupulously copied the example set them, They cannot 
do so longer with decency ; for, if three or four vacan- 
cies occur, at least two of them should be given to Tory 
lawyers, for they are best entitled to it, from their ex- 
perience, talent, and knowledve of the law. But we hope 
that, before the House of Commons agrees to any addi- 
tion to the salaries and retired allowances, they will make 
an investigation, whether there is any need for so many 
as thirteen judves. We have long maintained—as was 
indeed the opinion of the most eminent lawyers of the 
time—that the division of the Court into two divisions, 
in 1608, was a most injudicious step. It has led to no- 
thing but contradic tory decisions, delay, and annoyance 
to the suitors, advocates, and agents; for, so far from ex. 
pediting business—the only ground on which the altera- 
tion was advocated—it has led to the reverse, owing to 
the continual jostlings of two courts, of co-ordinate julis- 
diction and having the same bo ly of practitioners, con. 
stantly sitting at the same moment. The Court only sits 
114 days in the year, and the Chambers of the Inner- 
House very frequently not more than an hour a-day;: 
and we are convinced that, were one of these chambers 
to sit only an additional hour a-day—1I14 hours in the 
year—it would get through more business, andin a much 
nore satisiactory manner, than both do at present. We 
therefore recommend to the Whig Government, which, 
on originally assuming office, professed to rule without 
patronige, to abolish the Inner-House of the Second Divi- 
tion, by which £13000 or £14,000 a-vear will be 
saved to the public, and the efficiency of the Court 
improved, This will be a real saving—nota saving like 
those which have been made of late years, Which will not 
come into operation for twenty vears to come. The Lord 
Advocate, in enumerating the Courts which have of late 
vears been abolished, (some of them, we think, very ine 
judiciously.) and offices reduced, and in summing up the 
salaries saved, kept entirely out of view the compensa. 
tions which are paid to the judges and clerks deprived of 
office, by which it happens that, instead of a present 
saving to the public by the reduction, there is in reality 
an additional burden created, which will terminate only 
with the lives of the existing generation. In illustration 
of this system, which has never been exposed, we will 
give an instance. The office of Extractor in the Court 
vf Session has been abolished, and the business put on a 
new footing. There were formerly four Extractors and 
eight clerks, drawing altogether about £2000 a-year, 
By the new regulation, there are one Frincipal and one 
Assistant Extractor, with salaries of £500 and £300; 























































and, instead of £320 for writing-clerks, we will sm 
that that head of expenditure will be reduced to £999 
There is, no doubt, inthis alteration, at first sight, a say; 
of £1000 a-year; but let us bring the compensations inty 
operation. They are not yet fixed ; but we believe yp 
can guess pretty nearly what they will be :— 
Two soperannuated Extractors, £250 each, £500 9 6 
Eight clerks dismissed, £50 each, ° 400 6 6 
Two Extractors who have been appointed to 

offices of smaller emolument, £75 each, 150 0 4 


mtn 

£1050 6 9 
And perhaps might be added to this, £300 for compeng. 
tion to the present principal Extractor, who formerly hel 
an office worth £800 a-year. It will thus be seen how 
fallacious is any statement of saving by reduction of 
offices, while compensations are kept out of view, Why 
every one who has once fingered public money should 
henceforth, during life, be kept by the public, is a matter 
that has always transcended our weak understandings; 
but so it is, and so we presume it must be, until som 
honest Ministry will carry into execution an old threat 
of Sir Robert Peel, to bring in a bill declaring that ne 
one who is appointed to any office in a court of law shall 
have a vested interest therein, but be removable at plea. 
sure, without any claim to compensation. 

Supposing the bill for giving the Judges full salary 
after fifteen years’ service is passed, it will be curious te 
observe which of the Judges will take advantage of it 
The four to whom the bait is held out are well known 
Now, two, if not three of them, are men of independent 
fortune; and the retiring allowance of the fourth, under 
the evisting law, is no less than £3125 a-year, All that 
the two Judges of independent fortune—one a bachelor— 
would require to give up, is £500 a-year, they being at 
present entitled to three-fourths of their salaries, Yet 
rather than resign this fourth part of their official income, 
and probably an eighth or tenth part of their real in 
comes, the one is content to do all the duties of President 
of the Court at the age of nearly ninety, after having 
been no less than forty-six years a Supreme Judge, and 
almost three quarters of a century having elapsed sinee 
he was called to the bar, It has indeed been stated in 
Parliament, that he is so weak that it is absolutely neces 
sary to support him by three men when he is delivering 
judgment, The other clings to office after experiencing 
one of the severest afflictions to which mankind are sab 
ject. The Judges have often told us of the laborious nature 
of their duties. We have here a simple fact worth twenty 
speeches. In what other line of life would men, brokes 
down with years or disease, not accept of three-fourths 
of their salaries, and retire from their labours, even 8> 
posing that they had no other means of subsistence? 
What other inference can be drawn, whatever may be 
held out about the laborious duties of the Judges, and 
whatever extent of work is pretended to be shewn by Pare 
liamentary returns, (and we know how these returns have 
been concocted,) than that, after all, the 114 days’ attend. 
ance, at least in the Inner-House, is little more than 3 
amusement ? 

AGRICULTURE, 

A much larger breadth of wheat than usual has been 
sown in all parts of the kingdem, under the most favour 
able circumstances ; and, owing to the mildness of the 
winter, it is forward and healthy in its appearane. 
Notwithstanding the agitation for the repeal of the Corm- 
laws, we are happy tosay that the demand for farms # 
steadily on the increase, and rents are rapidly mist 
We have it from information on which we place 
most perfect reliance, that, for one farm in the eastera 
part of Berwickshire, let within these few weeks, there 
were upwards of thirty competitors ; that, for one 
best farms in Roxburghshire, which was rente 
£1600—on a lease, as We understand it, of the ordimaty 
endurance__£2650, or, by other accounts, £270, have 
deen given by a most respectable tenant, on a Bi 
years’ lease; and that, for another farm in the neighbow 
hood of Jedburgh, which the tenant threw up as not' 
the rent of £200 a.year, £260 was obtained, within & 





wmenth “ Leati nimium, si sua bona norunt 
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POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


However the present Session of Parliament may close—if it ever come toa natural close—it opens singularly 
enough, The personages who perform the principal parts move so gingerly, are so afraid of committing themselves and 
of taking a false step, that no one can affirm more about them than that they are cautiously groping their way, them- 
wives in the dark as to what a day may bring forth, and steady to nothing save the determination Never to resign. 
Up to the moment at which we write, the Government, we fully believe, auve not resulved on the course they are 
te take with the most pressing questions of the day—the Corn-Law abolition, and the pacification of Canada. Acci- 
dent must, as usual, shape the course of men who have not, so far as the world is aware, any one fixed or guiding 
principle. 

We are not without considerable apprehension that they will, from discerning the trim of Sir Robert Peel, and 
the tack on which he lies, pluck up courage to resist the leading of evidence at the Bar of the House on the subject of 

Corn-Laws and Manufactures. Before this sheet is abroad, that point will be determined one way or the other, and 
we can barely anticipate anything so glaringly indecent as the opposition of the so-called representatives of the 
People, to the earnest prayers of the starving People, only that evidence may be heard ; that the truth may be elicited 
and sifted on a subject affecting the vital interests and prospects of the empire, and coming painfully home at this 
moment to the household of every industrious family in it—for what is the mere handful of the aristocracy in the 
question of food and of national industry ? 

To come to the point :—If the petitions of the Corn-Tax payers are either scouted, or civilly shelved, by those who 
impose and profit by the tax, we would urge upon the Delegates not to lose an hour in leading Evidence themselves, 
with the concurrence and assistance of as many Members of Parliament as choose to support them; and to publish it 
from day to day, through the newspapers and every possible channel, to every corner of the empire. Their Report 
will excite universal interest ; and, in the extraordinary circumstances, command as much attention as if issuing 
from that House which shuts its doors against them, ‘Too little has been hitherto heard of the proceedings of the 
Delegates—they make too little noise; but their proceedings hitherto may be viewed as only preparatory, and as 
waiting the fiatof Parliament. The nation also waits, in the assurance that if it become necessary they will make 
themselves be heard; and assuredly they will be responded to. The circumstance to be lamented at this moment, 
above all others, is the very mistaken tactics of the Chartists, Not .their final objects—not thei: 
principles—are objectionable ; but the wrong-headedness which keeps them aloof, if not detrimental, when a common 
object is to be carried, and that with no loss to their cause. The contemporaneous sitting of two rival, and, we fear, 
hostile bodies of popular delegates, by more distinctly tracing the broadening line of demarcation between the great 
mass of the people and the middle class, fills every reflecting Reformer with grief. It is the worst new symptom of 
the social progress, the bitterest fruit of the Reform Bill, The Corn-Law delegates would appear to bold aloof 
from the Chartist delegates, in disdain of their ignorance and wrong-leadedness ; and the latter seem to scowl back 
defiance, Are there no catholic-spirited men among the Corn-Law deiegates—such men as Ebenezer Elliott—to 
persist, day after day, in the attempt to dispel this fatal delusion, and heal that widening breach, of which the enemy 
of both parties will inevitably take advantage? The tone assumed by some of the Corn-Law abolition advocates to 
the Chartists, is, instead of wise and conciliating, absolutely insulting and irritating, as if intended to estrange them 
mull farther, They are not assailed by arguments and persuasion, but by scoffing and ridicule, That they are the 
very same class whose generous self-sacrifices during the Reform struggle, and until every hope of good by the Reform 
Bill had vanished, it were as ungrateful as unwise to forget. Would they only act in the same magnanimous man- 
ber for a few critical months longer, the whole community would have cause to exult in cheap food and returning 
commercial prosperity, while their particular object would be incalculably forwarded. Cheap food would enable many 
working men to become householders ; and it is through Household Suffrage that Universal Suffrage is to be safely 
utained, with all the other rights demanded by the Chartists. We almost despair of seeing this lamentable 
obstacle, more lamentable in its cause, surmounted. The Tories exult in the estrangement and hostility between the 
lower and middle-class Radicals; and a considerable section of middle-class Reformers, stanch on the subject of 
Com-Laws, contemptuously think they can carry their measure without the help of the working-classes, which, to 
ell the truth, they would be glad to be able to dispense with on many occasions, 

It is, we fear, idle to repeat to those determined to shut their ears, that cheap food would form a powerful instru. 
Bent in procuring a greatly extended suffrage, which must in turn lead on in that right direction in which ail true 
men are moving ; differing, not even about the rate of speed, but about the stones and blocks to be first 
Femoved out of the path. How we should rejoice to see a deputation ef the Chartists take the first step, and go to 
the Corn-Law delegates, saying—“ To our coustituents and yours cheap food is equally desirable: the juncture is 

Magularly favourable, and not to be neglected, We will neither forego one jot, nor for a moment lose sight of 
st Own peculiar object ; but, inthe meanwhile, we will, heart and hand, co-operate with you for yours, which is also 
“am. It shall not be said that the popular delegates of the English people have for one day stepped between them 
+ ng oa of immediate redsem, in so vital a matter as their daily bread." : 
des ae though at an immeasurable distance, comes the question of the settlement of Canada, which 
behets er some general conglomeration, appears to be viewed as identical with Lord Derkem. His Lordship has 
with his on cones and good taste net to ong up his personal wrongs, rea! and imagmary, or ae petty resentments, 
advice, 45 ee for oe pacification of Canada. He has recovered his temper in the meanwhile, and acted on our 
f as to say nothing about the past. He may recover his political principles, those which he disclaimed on 
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his retura from Russia, and up to the moment that his famous Ordinance was disallowed ; but, of all the C2 tings 
and gingerly movements of public men, those of Lord Durham, the temper of the individual considered, are the 
most gingerly. For what high destiny, to be achieved by what extraordinary meaus, is his Lordship secretly nen 
ing himself? Let his clique eay—for his late adulators begin to wonder and question.* Three-and-twenty years ap. 
his Lordship, it appears, was favourable to a modification of the Corn-Laws, though he has been silent on the Subjee, 
during the long interval. We trust he is stanch now to the total repeal of every tax—every restriction on food, His 
individual interests point strongly this way, which is always a favourable circumstance when ordinary men gy 
motives are concerned ; though far be it from us to judge his Lordship by the vulgar rules applicable to ordinary men, 

One present source of consolation is, that so experienced a man as the Duke of Wellington does not appear to oe, 
sider the mincing, cinque-pace of official men and political leaders the true measure of that grand Movement which 
sweeping all forward. ‘The clear-headed, far-seeing old campaigner seems still afraid to lend a hand at 
the Whigs, lest what he considers worse shall come of it, This is 80 far gratifying. But what are the Tory pa: 
to think or to do, if the wary Duke persist in following the same course in the present Session which he has done is 
the last two; critically interposing, in the hour of deadly peril, for the protection of the eminently lucky Favourite; 
oneof whose most fortunate accidents is the position of the Duke; who, too old for the leader in active service, falls 
back upon the new, if not constitutional office of Supreme Umpire between parties 7 The Duke of Wellington bg; 
more real influence, though indirectly, in the Cabinet, than if the Torics were in power. They might affon’ y 
shew something like independence. But how do the Tories like the continuance of this state of things’ Do ther 
confess, With te Duke, the weakness of their party, or co they begin to grumble at the “ Fabian policy” of ther 
great chief ? One or the other they must do, 

‘The intrigue to get rid of Lord Glenelg, we pointed out at the clos: of last Session. It ramified on Ireland then, 
and it would have been carried farther long before this time, had the strength of the Premier in Parliament been equl 
to his will, and to his ascendancy at Court, But Lord Me!bourne, notwithstanding the accession of the author of “Ya 
and No,” cannot yet afford to expel the Finality Secretary, endeared to the Tories by his declarations against Reform, 
and to the whole aristocracy by his ardent support of the system of legalized plunder perpetrated through the Food-taz 
There was, as we foretold last autumn, a set purpose of sacrificing Lord Glenelg; partly as the scapegoat for Mitts. 
terial unpopularity, but more to strengthen the Premier in a Cabinet which, wanting Glenelg, would have included on 
honest man the less. It has, however, so chanced, by Lord Melbourne’s usual good luck,’that, in this last piece ef 
characteristic thimble-riggery, two birds have been hit by one stone. Lord Glenelg is got rid of, having left few abler, 
and certainly not one honester man behind him; and the raven down of Lord Durham's wrath may perhaps h 
somewhat smoothed by the eacrifice. Lord Glenelg, in the arrangement of the Cabinet, was thrust into the mo 
ouerous and invidious office of the State; crippled in power, circumvented in action, and, we can make no que. 
tien, very ill-informed on matters that would indeed require the study of an official life, and the farther 
advantage of long practical acquaintance with the business details of the colonies. Really it would be mud 
better in the present state of things, that the high families of Whigs and Tories should come to an understanding 
to take the government in turn, on a lease of seven or ten years each, than this perpetual changing of official meni 
the great departments, with the necessary ignorance and probable incapacity of each new Colonial Secretary, or Lard 
Lieutenant of Ireland; and the farther circumstance, that every new man has his fresh set of hungry clients @ 
satisfy or glut at the expence of the people. The only fiult that can be found with Lord Glenelg is, that, having 
accepted an important office, he had not, on sounding the hollow ground on which he stood, either manfully ia 
sisted for power corresponding to his responsibility, or had at once resigned. He was, inoreoyer, the member of a 

Cabinet who behaved with the blackest perfidy to Lord Brougham, and very ill to Lord Durham ; and new bis 
turn has come, and we regret to see Jess expression of sympathy from any party, at his betrayal, thas might 
have been expected; though the shameless conduct of his treacherous collea sues does excite indignation, and would excite 
more, save that the public are now so well accustomed to such things that they are looked on as mefe matters of 
course. Lord Glenelg will probably give some explanation of the intrigue by which he has been ousted, It ought 
be ample and unsparing, As a stateswan in office, his career is probably closed; but another duty remains, @ 
which his talents are fully equal, and for which the moral influence of his character renders him eminently fit 

Among the many intrigues and treacheries of the period, and the excessive caution of every one of the great leader 

tie conduct of O'Connell is not the least inexplicable. The torrents of rage poured out upon Lord Brougham iss 
ipere interlude; but what is the pirce to be !—¥is it to be farceor tragedy? ‘This, however, we will say—insult mor 
deliberate and mortal was never offered to any public man, than the British Minister has studiedly offered to OC 
nell ; and, if he forget or meekly brook it, he is not the man we take him for, How he has been restrained, even it 
one day, makes the affair look more portentous, Does Mr ©'’Connell deserve the reward the grateful Whigs sre p™ 
paring for him, and of which we warned him long ago? Great Britain says he does; and much of the insel- 
gence of Ireland confirms the jadgment. 


nt 

. 1 

Wil any of the sponsors for Lord Durham's political consistency and reform principles, inform the ublie of Bs 
reasons for refusing to preside at a Great Corn-Law Dinner of the London Delegates and the friendly Pe? 

farther, why, if sneha Demonstration was considered neccssary, it could not take place although his Lordsl.ip decliaet 

to join in it, or to vive it the lilt of his countenance 7 . ed 
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